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THE 

PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 

UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 



FEMALE EXAMPLES. 



INTEODUCTION. 

In the little work of which the present is a con- 
tinuation, or Second Part, numerous examples have 
been given of the successful pursuit of knowledge, 
or mental cultivation, under all the ordinary diffi- 
culties of situation and circumstances. It has been 
shown that an ardent love of improvement will sur- 
mount or force its way through almost any barriers. 
Extreme poverty, the humblest or most menial con- 
dition of life, the most uncongenial of occupations, 
the hardest struggle for daily bread, the most in- 
cessant and engrossing calls and cares of business or 
professional duty, the temptations that beset wealth 
and rank, the impediments interposed by bodily 
disease or debility and in many cases by the absolute 
deprivation of one or more of the organs oi %€v:&^^ 
hare all been again and again triumphed ovet «w^ 
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set at nought. That which was within the man 
has conquered that which was without him. Mind 
has moulded, neutralized, and all but annihilated 
matter. 

The lessons thus taught are for the one sex as 
well as for the other, and do not require to b<j re- 
peated here. We do not propose in the foUowing 
pages merely to collect the few histories that have 
been recorded of the pursuit of knowledge by fe- 
males in extraordinary circumstances. That would 
be only to reiterate what has been already written, 
with a variation in the form, but none in the sub- 
stance, of the statement. Whatever has been done 
by the one sex in the acquisition of knowledge in 
the face of extraordinary difficulties may, generally 
speaking, be done by the other. If there have 
been literary shepherds and shoemakers, there may 

^ be literary shopwomen and milkmaids. If a blind 
man has cultivated a talent for poetry, it is nothing 
wonderful that a blind woman should do the same. 
The examples that are wanted for women are 
of a diflferent kind. Every instance of the pur- 
suit of knowledge by a woman in any circumstances 
is an instance of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. Her sex alone raises a host of difficul- 
ties to obstruct her in such an enterprise. Every 
woman who has greatly distinguished herself by the 
cultivation of her intellectual faculties is an ex- 

ample and a. marveL 
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Not, surely, however, that such ought necessarily 
to be the case. We are no preachers of either the 
rights or the wrongs of women ; holding, for one 
thing, that it is not by logic and rhetoric that much 
or almost anything is to be done to alter in any 
respect the social position which women actually 
occupy. That can only be done by themselves, and 
in other ways than by declaiming and wrangling 
about the changes which may be thought to be de- 
sirable. In another state of society, no doubt, man 
may have often taken advantage of his superior 
physical force to oppress the other sex ; but it is 
mere fanaticism and insanity to imagine that there 
is any danger of that now. In every civilized 
country the weak in body, whether they be women 
or men, are now as much protected by the law as 
the strong. Among ourselves, for instance, the 
males who happen to be under the middle height 
might as reasonably pretend to be kept down by 
any kind of force or violence, or to be in any dan- 
ger of suffering in that way, as the general body of 
the female population can make any such complaint. 
The latter may have their wrongs, but they are not 
of this sort. They are not wrongs in the mainte- 
nance of which the difference between the two sexes 

i in respect of physical strength has anything to do. 
So much, indeed, is confessed by the very clamour 
that is kept up on the subject. That appeal to 

^ public opinion is a testimony that tYie c\yjLft^\\o\i Sa 

b2 
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not one in the settlement of which force will or can 
have any part, but one which waits its decision 
from reason and feeling alone. 

But when matters have been brought to that 
point, every thing is gained. A right decision of 
the controversy is now inevitable. It will come, if 
never another word should be written about the 
rights or wrongs of women — and perhaps all the 
sooner for the cessation of that din. The place 
that woman shall occupy in the social system, the 
rights she shall enjoy, the power and influence she 
shall exercise, will henceforth depend upon herself, 
upon the use that she makes of the faculties and 
the nature that God has given her. Even if men 
had any wish to control her in regard to that mat- 
ter, the power of doing so is gone, or going fast. 
What yet remains of it is certainly neither kept up 
nor applied generally in any spirit of aversion to 
or jealousy of intellectual cultivation in woman. If 
in any rank of life fathers do not usually .give so 
good an education to their daughters as to their 
sons, it is principally because the institutions of the 
country do not afford the same facilities in the one 
case as in the other. But that difference cannot 
long continue. The claims of the one sex, not to 
the same education, but to as good an education as 
the other, are no longer disputed by anybody ; and 
both our establishments and our habits will gradually 
mould themselves in\jQ conformity with the univer- 
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sal conviction. Then to dispute about the rights 
of men and women will be like disputing about the 
rights of the right hand and the left. 

For in this way only will be really brought about 
the so much talked of equality of the sexes. So 
loog as women are generally under-educated in com- 
parison with men, there can be no equality between 
them. When it has become the custom for the one 
sex to be as well educated as the other, then there 
will exist only that inequality, or difference rather, 
between them which the Creator has established for 
the wisest purposes, and to destroy which, we must 
believe, would be alike injurious to both. Man 
and woman are fitted the one for the other as much 
by their difference as by their similarity. The parts 
which they have to act, the spheres in which they 
have to move, are as distinct in some respects as 
they are identical in others. Of all false social phi- 
loBOphieSy that is the blindest and shallowest which 
overlooks or denies this, and would seek to improve 
the character and elevate the condition of women 
by making them, as £ir as possible, exchange their 
own proper character for that of the other sex. 
Wfaatever dispute there may be as to whether the 
male or female nature be the higher, morally or in- 
tellectually, there can be no doubt in any unper- 
Terted understanding about the superiority of either 
to any mixture of the two. An effeminate m^v ^xkd^ 
MMoascuIiae woman are among the strongest vm»^<^ 
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that the mind can call up of the unsuitable and re* 
pulsive. 

But to make a woman learned, some will say, is 
to make her masculine. Is the capacity for the 
acquisition of knowledge, then, possessed by men 
only ? This is really the whole question. If women 
as well as men are bom with &,culties which fit 
them for intellectual improvement, and for occu* 
pying themselves with literary or scientific studies, 
it is difficult to understand how such studies can be 
r^arded as essentially unfeminine. As far as can 
be inferred from the intimations of nature, they are 
no more unfeminine than they are unmasculine. 
Circumstances may often make it inexpedient or 
impracticable in particular cases for women to give 
up any large portion of their time to such pursuits ; 
and so they may and do in the case of many men. 
But, where it is otherwise, the study of science and 
literature would seem to be generally as suitable an 
occupation for the one sex as for the other. It 
may be that some branches are better adapted to 
the faculties with which men are endowed, or to 
the position in which they are placed ; but there 
are probably some which are, on the other hand, 
more peculiarly fitted for the genius and social 
position of women; and even were it not so, it 
would make no difference. It is enough if it be 
admitted that there are any departments of scho- 
Mrship or intellectual exertion in wYiieYi N<iomciv 
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ualified to make any figure whatever, 
ler nature has fitted them to cope with or to 
nen in any branch of literature or science is 
B question. The two sexes are not intended 
rivals or opponents of one another, here or 
ere else. Let the most unfavourable sup- 
»n be made, that in every kind of intellectual 
t the most soaring female genius will still be 
wn and overtopped by the highest efforts of 
ler sex ; it would not follow that women should 
r abandon intellectual pursuits to men. It 
as reasonably be proposed to exclude all men 
(uch pursuits except those of the first order of 
1 power. The pursuit of knowledge, whether 
m or women, is not a race in which those 
ucceed who outrun all the rest ; it is not of 
Lture of a race at all. Those who make the 
)r the slowest progress have their reward, as 
IS those who make the greatest; nor is the 
le of any one individual in any degree affected 
it of another. Some get more, some less, all 
hing, each according to his or her own powers 
ixertions. But, whatever may be the case 
;he highest genius in the two sexes, it is at 
unquestionable that the intellectual powers 
opacities of many men are surpassed by those 
iny women. If there be no region of liter- 
science^ or art where female gen\w.<& \vaj^ xv^X. 
itJjr asserted its supremacy, neilYvex TpeiT\«u^% 
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is there any, from poetry to mathematics, in which 
it has not already greatly distinguished itself. This 
it has done against all sorts of disadvantages and 
discouragements ; — in the face of opinion and pre- 
judice — in despite of means and facilities on the 
whole very inferior to those which the other sex 
has enjoyed. Who shall venture to assert that 
much more may not be done by women when they 
shall have been generally placed in circumstances 
equally favourable with those of men ? 

It may be admitted that there are some depart- 
ments of intellectual enterprise in which men, 
partly from their characteristic mental and moral, 
qualities, partly from other causes, will probably 
always be able to maintain their superiority. Their 
power of following a complex process of reasoning 
appears to be naturally greater than that of women ; 
their judgment is less apt to be biassed by feeling ; 
while at the same time their imagination, though 
less excitable, seems to be both stronger and more 
passionate. Their minds, too, like their bodies, arei 
more capable of long-continued exertion. They 
are moreover thrown by circumstances, and the 
life they necessarily lead, much more than women 
can ever generally be, in the- way of receiving 
materials for thought, as well as impulse and in- 
spiration, from all that goes on in the outer world 
of human movement, activity, and contest. On the 
other band, the iiistinct of women \s tt\i«t, tbftic 
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percepdon quicker, their sense of the appropriate 
and the becoming usually more correct and delicate. 
Whatever they do, they do for the most part both 
with more ease and with more grace than men. 
And, inasmuch as they are women and not men, 
•they must give a variety of character which it 
would not otherwise possess to any literature of 
which their contributions form part. 

But, as we have s4id, these are not really the 
considerations to which we have to look in dis- 
cussing the subject of the pursuit of knowledge and 
intellectual cultivation by the female portion of the 
community. The simple ground on which such an 
employment of their time and faculties recommends 
itself is, that it is one for which they also, as well as 
men, are fitted by nature, and one which, to whatever 
extent it may be carried, is eminently calculated 
to promote both their own happiness and that of 
all with whom they may be connected. A rational 
being, whether man or woman, whose faculties 
remain through life unexercised and unimproved, 
can hardly be said to fulfil the end of his or her 
creation. Nature, indeed, is so exuberantly rich 
that much of what is produced in all its depart- 
ments can be allowed to run to waste, and still 
there is no want. But that is no reason why any 
thing should be suffered to perish which can be 
preserved and turned to account ; least oi ^ ^^ 
most precious of all things, mind. TYi^ x^axet 
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society advances towards perfection, the less waste 
will there be anywhere, and especially here. 
Among the lower animals, to whom the succession 
of generations brings no improvement, every in- 
dividual, generally speaking, that comes into 
existence attains the completest use that circum- 
stances permit of all the faculties and capacities 
with which it is endowed; progressive man will 
not have reached his highest point of civilization 
till the same affirmation may be made with regard to 
every individual of the human species. This view 
may perhaps be considered to furnish the best mea- 
sure of civilization. 

It is true that human beings have many other 
things to attend to in this world besides the acquir 
sition of knowledge, and among them some even of 
higher importance than that. But the more that 
knowledge is cultivated and diffused, the less will 
be the danger that any of these other things shall 
be neglected. With regard also to the pursuit of 
knowledge by women, it is not to be denied that 
learned women have often been very absurd persons. 
This, however, has obviously been a consequence 
only of the rarity of female learning, which has 
given a sort of singularity and awkwardness to the 
position of a woman so distinguished, and has at 
the same time led her to overestimate herself and 
he> acquirements ; so that, rightly considered, it is 
an argument Hot making leaTmng mot^ <^Qaa&i(»i 



i 
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among women. If there were as many learned 
women as there are learned men, the former would 
no more seem prodigies, either in their own eyes 
or in those of other people, than the latter. Supe- 
rior learning and mental cultivation, indeed, have 
not universally produced real superiority of cha- 
racter either in women or in men. But that is only 
to say that knowledge alone will not do every 
thing. Nobody has ever pretended that it will. 
Yet, although it will not of itself convert folly 
into wisdom either in man or woman, we believe 
it to be at least equally little chargeable with ever 
having made any one of either sex a fool who 
would not have been rather more of one without it. 
Even of the remarkably learned women who have 
illustrated various countries and ages, the vast ma- 
jority will be found to have been in all other things 
as well as in erudition the ornaments and glories of 
their sex. 

However, profound erudition must, from the 
nature of things, always continue to be rare; and, 
although in the course of our illustrations we shall 
have occasion to notice several instances of ex- 
traordinary distinction acquired by women even in 
the highest walks of learning and science, that is 
not what we would propose as a general aim. 
Such instances are rather for admiration than for 
general imitation. They show wliat Yv«a \i%e«v 
achieved in some cases, but not what lua^ \>^ ^^- 
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complished in all. They are proofs of the power 
and memorials of the triumphs of female genius, 
rather than guiding examples ; like the far away 
stars in the sky of night, which are beautiful to 
look at, and demonstrate the immensity. of the 
universe, but lend little useful light to the steps 
of the traveller. All that we seek to show is, that 
some measure of mental cultivation is as attainable 
by women as by men in almost any circumstances ; 
and that many paths, at least, of intellectual enter- 
prise are as open to the one sex as to the other., 
The particular departments of science, or literature, 
or art, that are ordinarily most eligible for women, 
may be different from those that would in similar 
circumstances be selected by men ; but that there 
is anything unfeminine in intellectual pursuits 
generally it is impossible to believe. It cannot be 
that that instruction and exercise of the mental 
faculties which is universally acknowledged to 
refine the one sex should have the opposite effect 
upon the other — that, if it be true of man, it should 
not be true of woman also, that 

ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 



Emollit mores, nee sinit esse tens. 

What mind soe'er hath liberal learning drained. 

There gentler thoughts are born, all ruder passions reined. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Controversy about the Capacity of Women — Female Specu- 
lative Writers — Margaret Duchess of Newcastle. 

We are not going to write either a general history 
of women, or a history of remarkable women, or 
of great women, or even of women who have at- 
tained a literary celebrity. The last subject in 
particular has employed many pens. A learned 
€rerman scholar, John Christian Wolf, in his 
edition of the Remains of the Greek Poetesses, 
4to., Hamburg, 1734, gives a list of works about 
literary women in a closely printed note which 
extends over about half a dozen of his spacious 
pages, and may contain perhaps a hundred and 
thirty or a hundred and forty titles. In another 
publication, his fragments of the Greek Female 
Writers in Prose, 4to. Hamburg, 1735, the same 
erudite and laborious writer has given us a cata- 
logue of all the women recorded to have dis- 
tinguished themselves in literature or art from the 
earliest times down to the sixth century of the 
Christian era, which fills above two hundred pages. 
Such a list made complete to the pie^^vkl ^sk^ 
woald certainly present some thousands 6t laxckfts^ 
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The newspapers have recently announced the death 
at Padua of a Count Leopold Ferri, leaving a library 
entirely composed of works written by female 
authors amounting to 32,000 volumes. 

A complete history of literary women, therefore, 
would be a formidable undertaking. The difficulty 
would not lie in the deficiency of materials. Many 
such volumes as we propose to produce on the present 
occasion might be easily filled with such a subject. 
Nor shall we, enter into the dispute as to what 

' the position of the female intellect is in reference 
to that of the other sex, whether inferior upon the 
whole, or superior, or merely on a level. Among 
the ancients one of the weightiest authorities, Aris- 
totle, has described woman as only an imperfect 
man, and assigned her as such the highest place 
in the class of Deviations,— that is, in plain 
English, Monsters! But, on the other hand, 
Plutarch has left a treatise the express object of 
which is to prove that the female nature is in all 
respects on an equality with the male. In modern 
times the question has been largely and fiercely 
debated; and a succession of female writers 
especially have presented themselves before the 
world as assertors and champions some of the 
equality, some of the supremacy, of their sex. 
The names of a few of the literary women who have 
employed their pens on so appropriate a theme may 

not unBtly stand at the head of our examples* 
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Among the works of a learned Italian lady, and 
celebrated poetess, of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, Modesta Pozzo, or as the French 
transform the name, Modeste Dupuis, or, as she 
calls herself poetically, Fonte-Moderata, is an ela- 
borate treatise in prose, entitled ^ Dei Meriti delle 
Donne ' (of the Merits of Women), in which she 
maintains that women are at least equal in under- 
standing and capacity to men. In the same age 
a learned French lady, Marie de Eomieu, published 
a discourse in which she endeavoured to make out 
the superiority of her own sex. The same strain 
was taken up by Lucrezia Marinella in a celebrated 
work printed in 4to. at Venice in 1601, *La No- 
bilta e 1' Eccelenza delle Donne, con Difetti e 
Mancamenti degli Huomini' (The Nobility and 
Excellence of Women, with the Imperfections and 
Defects of Men). About the same time, or not 
long after, Marie de Gournay, the adopted daughter 
of Montaigne, not carrying the argument to quite 
so high a pitch, wrote a short dissertation in vin- 
dication of the mental equality of the two sexes 
Q De TEgalite des Hommes et des Femmes '). In 
1665, howevejr, the Demoiselle Jacquette Guil- 
laume again insisted upon the superiority of 
women in a work published in 8vo. at Paris, with 
the title of * Les Dames Illustres,' &c. (Illustrious 
Ladies, where, by good and strong Tea&OTi^) \\. \^ 
proved that the femiDine sex surpasses t\ve Tftaaco^- 
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line in every manner of way). Some authorities 
mention also a Marie- Anne Guillaume, who in 
1668 published at Paris a discourse entitled ^ Que 
le Sexe Feminin vaut mieux que le Masculin' 
(That the Feminine Sex is superior to the Mascu*- 
line) : but this is perhaps only an inaccurate ac- 
count of the treatise by the Demoiselle Jacquette. 

The same doctrine, we may add, has been main- 
tained, in earnest or in jest, by male pens too. An 
octavo volume published at Paris in 1643, with the 
title, ^La Femme Gen^reuse, qui monstre,' &c, (The 
High-minded Woman, who shows that her sex is 
more noble, endowed with a better political genius, 
more intellectual, more virtuous, and more econom- 
ical than that of men), although affecting to be the 
work of a female writer, is most probably by a man. 
The author designates himself, or herself, by the 
letters L. S. I>. L. L. There was printed at Upsala, 
in Sweden, in 1650, an Italian treatise entitled ^ La 
Donna migliore delF Huomo, Paradosso ' (Woman 
superior to Man, a Paradox), which is stated to 
have been composed by a writer of the name of 
Giacomo del Pozzo. In 1673 there appeared at 
Paris a little work entitled * De TEgalite des deux 
Sexes,' &c. (Of the Equality of the two Sexes, a 
Moral and Physical Discourse, in which is seen the 
importance of ridding one's self of prejudices), the 
author of which long remained concealed, but is 
nofF known to liave been Francois PouUaia de la 
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Barre, who was brought up as a French ecclesiastic, 
but in the latter part of his life went over to Cal- 
vinism. Two years afterwards he produced, also 
anonymously, what professed to be an answer to his 
own work, under the title of ' De TExcellence des 
Hommes centre I'Egalit^ des Sexes ' (Of the Supe- 
riority of Men, in opposition to the doctrine of the 
![^uality of the Sexes) ; but, according to Bayle, 
when this latter treatise is properly examined, we 
find that the author has no intention of refuting his 
fonuer work, but that his real object is indirectly 
to confirm the position therein maintained. Bayle 
qpeaks of a third edition of the work (meaning ap- 
parently the ^ De I'Egalite *) as having appeared in 
1691, and also of a Third Part of it as having been 
published in 1692.* We do not know who may 
have been the writer, or writers, of three English 
treatises upon this subject which were published at 
liondon in the earlier part of the last century : — 
* Woman not inferior to Man ; or, A Short and 
llCodest Vindication of the Natural Eight of the Fair 
$ex to a perfect Equality of Power, Dignity, and 
Esteem with the Men; by Sophia, a Person of 
Quality,' 1739, and second edition, 1740 ;—' Man 
Superior to Woman ; or, a Vindication of Man's 
Natural Right of Sovereign Authority over the 
Woman ; containing a Plain Eefutation of the Fal- 

* nicdoDDaire, ^ameMa, notft B, 
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lacious Arguments of Sophia^ &c. ; by a Gentle- 
man ; ' 1739 ; — and ' Woman's Superior Excellence 
over Man ; or, a Reply to the Author of a late trea- 
tise entitled Man Superior to Woman^ &c. ; by 
Sophia;' 1740. The war is carried on by two 
publishers at least, if not by two authors ; the two 
pamphlets on the female side being printed for John 
Hawkins, at the Falcon in St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
that in defence of the superiority of the male sex 
for T. Cooper, at the Globe in Paternoster Row. 
We do not know whether it was one of the former, 
of which a French translation (executed by Philippe- 
Florent de Puisieux) was published anonymously 
at Paris in 1750, with the title of ' La Femme n'est 
pas inf^rieure a I'Homme/ 

Other works of a similar description published in 
the last and the preceding century might no doubt 
be discovered ; and everybody is aware of the 
racket that has been kept up on this subject in our 
own day, and ever since the breaking out of the 
French Revolution. But perhaps the gospel of the 
rights of woman has never yet been preached in 
modern times in such lofty and comprehensive terms 
as when it was first proclaimed by the clever char- 
latan Henry Cornelius Agrippa, in his * Declamatio 
de Nobilitate et Preecellentia Fceminei Sexus ' 
(Declamation on the Nobility and Pre-eminence of 
the Female Sex), written by him in 1509 to curry 
J&vour with the Princess Margaret o£ Austna., wvd 
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published in 1529 ;* or by the learned lunatic Wil- 
liam Postellusf in his treatise entitled *Les tres 
merveilleuses Victoires des Femmes du Monde,' 
&c. (The most marvellous Victories of the Women 
of this World, and how they ought in reason to 
command the World), published at Paris in 1553, 
and in his other still more extraordinary work ' De 
Orbis Terrse Concordia,' &c. (Respecting the Con- 
cord of the whole Earth, and the Last Nativity of 
the Mediator), in which he announces himself to be 
the Mediator of Women, and declares Christ to be 
only that of Men ! Even of this, however, we have 
something like a modem revival or modification in 
the Free Woman of Saint-Simonianism. 

Tet one learned woman at least is to be 
found in the age most remarkable for female learn- 
ing protesting against the pretensions put forth for 
her sex. Anna Maria Schurmann, who was born at 
Cologne in 1607, and was a prodigy both of erudition 
and ingenuity, published in 1648 a dissertation 'De 
Ingenii Muliebris ad Doctrinam et Meliores Literas 
Aptitudine ' (On the Aptitude of the Female Intel- 
lect for Learning and Literature), in which she 
argues against both the superiority asserted by Lu- 

* An anonymous French translation of this performance, 
now known to be by a M. Amaudin, was published at Paris 
in 1713, with the title of * De TExcellence des Femmes au- 
dessns des Hommes,' 

fSee 'J^nait of Knowledge,' First Part, u. ij,^. 
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crezia Marinella, and the equality claimed by Ma-> 
demoiselle de Gournay. Any such notions as those 
of the former writer, she finds, she says, if not un- 
suitable to the modesty which becomes the sex, at 
least offensive to her own sense of delicacy and pro- 
priety ; and, while admitting the wit and elegance 
of the disquisition of Mademoiselle de Gournay, she 
objects to her more moderate conclusions likewise, 
as opposed to the unanimous testimony of the wisest 
thinkers in all ages. 

It would certainly be better that the attempt to 
settle the question by argument, or declamation, about 
mere capabilities should be suspended till women 
have actually achieved something more in literature 
or science than they have yet done. Whatever may 
be the cause, the fact at present is that no literary 
work of the first class has ever yet been produced 
by a woman, and that the name of a woman, except, 
it may be, once or twice in connection with some 
simple matter of observation, does not occur in the 
whole history of science. It is the same in regard 
to art Neither in painting, in sculpture, nor in 
music (the last a branch in which women have 
enjoyed the advantages of education much more 
generally than men, and for which their pliysical 
adaptation would seem to be greater), does any pro- 
duction of female genius exist that is of first-rate 
or even of any very high order of excellence. 
The only department of litetatuie ixi -wVivsk 
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women have done much that is of any considerable 
value is that of poetry and fiction. It is in that 
only that they have as yet produced much, or we 
may almost say anything, which lives or promises 
to live, and can be accounted a real addition to the 
wealth of the language in which it is written. The 
only female classics in any tongue are poetesses 
and novel-writers ; and even of these all Greek and 
Roman antiquity affords us only one, Sappho, of 
whom but a few fragments remain ; while in modern 
literature we are reduced, in seeking to extend the 
enumeration, to some three or four writers still 
living or only recently deceased, with a hope 
rather than an assurance that posterity will ratify 
the verdict of their own day. No existing collec- 
tion of the works of what are called the English 
Poets, for instance, contains, as far as we remember, 
a single female name ; we should almost as soon 
look for a woman in the Lives of the British 
Admirals. The English Poetesses are kept in 
collections by themselves ; and their writings are 
hardly recognised as forming any portion of our 
national poetry. This, indeed, is sufficiently unjust 
and absurd, considering the mediocrity of a good 
many of the male writers who have been admitted 
into the list of English Poets ; nevertheless it is 
true that no poetical work of a very high class has 
yet been produced among us by a womaxv. 0\a 
poetess^ have been at the best all only miiiOT V4H 
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If, however, we do not ask for works of established 
fame and of the highest order, we shall find that 
there is hardly any department of either literature 
or science in which women have not distinguished 
themselves, and shown as much capacity to excel a? 
the generality of the other sex. The list of the 
great works which have been produced since the 
birth of literature is not a very long one ; if we 
were to exclude works of mere information, which 
are preserved simply by their utility, and many of 
which are always liable to be superseded by other 
compilations more skilfully executed or better 
adapted to a new age, the writings in all the lan- 
guages of Europe, ancient and modern, of which it 
may be predicted that the world will never willingly 
let them die, might be comprised in a few hundred 
volumes. No wonder, therefore, though few or 
none of them should be found in the library of the 
Count Leopold Ferri. But any such collection 
would still, notwithstanding, be very various in 
respect of the departments of learning and specu- 
lation which it embraced, and would contain many 
sensible, useful, attractive, ingenious, and even 
brilliant books, and many which had excited as 
much attention in their day as any contemporary 
productions. 

The region in literature nearest to that of fiction 

and poetry is that of philosophical speculation, 

including metaphysics^ ethics, and theology ; and 
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here too, accordingly, women have in every age 
made a considerable figure. Many women of 
antiquity are enumerated among the philosophers ; 
Menage in a little work upon the subject Q Historia 
Mulierum Philosopharum') has collected the names 
of sixty -five of them, nearly all Greek, and the 
greater number Pythagoreans. But their names 
are nearly all that remains of them ; their writings 
have almost wholly perished. Several women have 
appeared among the lights of the Christian religion 
both in early and recent times; and since the 
revival of letters many female intellects have been 
devoted to the study of mental philosophy, and a 
considerable number of persons of that sex have 
distinguished themselves in every country of Europe 
by their writings on metaphysical or ethical 
subjects. 

The holy Roman widow Marcella, the friend of 
St. Jerome, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
is said to have been so learned in the Scriptures 
that people came from all parts to consult her as 
one of the greatest doctors of the church. In more 
recent times women have frequently appeared as 
public teachers of theology or philosophy. Thus, 
it is related of Dorothea Bucca, who was born at 
Bologna early in the fifteenth century, that after 
having had the d^ree of Doctor publicly conferred 
upon her by the university of her native citY, sV^a 
was Ja the year 1436 appointed to a ipToiesaot^^ 
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chair in the same university, from which she long 
delivered lectures upon philosophy with great ac- 
ceptance to hearers collected from all parts oi 
Europe. So also we are told of Laura Cereta, who 
was bom at Brescia in 1469, that at the age of 
seventeen she maintained public disputations on 
philosophy, and afterwards officiated as a professor 
for seven years with great reputation. Another 
learned Italian lady of those times, Fedele Cassandra, 
who was born at Venice about 1465, is recorded to 
have on one occasion disputed publicly at Padua 
both on philosophy and theology, and, although 
opposed by some of the most distinguished doctors 
of the age, to have come off in triumph from every 
encounter. A Latin oration with which she con* 
eluded the display was sent to the press ; and she 
afterwards repeatedly lectured on philosophy in the 
university of Padua to crowded audiences and with 
the greatest applause. Cassandra, who was a per- 
son of remarkable general talent, and who added 
to her erudition and eloquence all the ordinary 
accomplishments of her sex, especially eminent 
skill in music, is said to have lived to the year 
1567, or to the age of a hundred and two. She 
had married a physician of Yicenza, whom, how- 
ever, she lost in 1521 ; and she spent the latter part 
of her life in a convent of the Nuns Hospitallers 
of St. Domenic at Venice, of which she was even- 
taally elected isuperior. A volume oi Yiex "L%11«%^ 
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panied by the oration she delivered at Padua, 
rinted at Paris, under the care of Philip 
issin, in 1636. A more celebrated Venetian 
)f a later age, Lucrezia Elena Cornaro 
da, who was born in 1646, and was the 
ter of Giovanni Baptista Cornaro, Procurator 

Marc (the officer next in dignity to the 
, after having acquired in her early years so 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as 
ible, it is asserted, to write all of these lan- 
( with as much facility and purity as if each 
m had been her native tongue, and having 
i made herself mistress of French, Spanish, 
omaic (or modern Greek), as also of mathe- 

and music, applied herself to philosophy 
leology with the same success that had 
i her other studies; and was on the 25th 
e, 1678, solemnly created a Mistress of Arts, 

University of Padua, the ceremony taking 
n the Cathedral Church, in consequence, as 
try of the reception in the Register of the 
•sity declares, of the ordinary academic hall 
nsufficient to contain the immense concourse 
tended. It is said that she would have been 
L Doctor of Divinity, had not the Cardinal 
igo, who was then Bishop of Padua, resisted 
roposition. Elena Cornaro died* in 1684, 

age of thirty-eight. She was not tclox^ 
iished for her extoordinary talents and ajCi-, 

c 
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quirements than for her piety and amiability of 
disposition. To quote one instance more of academic 
recognition of such attainments in a female, Johanna 
Gallien, the wife of the great Grecian Daniel 
Wyttenbach, was created a Doctor of Philosophy, 
by the University of Harping, in Germany, so 
recently as in the year 1827. She had gained con- 
siderable reputation by several works which she 
had published. 

We pass over the names of many other women 
distinguished in the annals of the Koman Catholic 
Church as founders of new religious orders or estab- 
lishments. Many of these have been mere enthusiasts, 
without any literary acquirement ; but others have 
been persons of considerable talent and learning. 
Such, for example, were Marie- Angelique and 
Catherine- Agnes, the sisters of the famous Antoine 
Arnauld, and their niece Angelique, all celebrated 
in the history of the Convent of Port Royal, of 
which the first and last were abbesses and the second 
coadjutrix. Marie- Angelique, who was born in 
1590, and died in 1661, was the author of the 
reformed discipline which altogether changed the 
character of the establishment in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; her sister, who lived till 
1671, was an able writer, and published two little 
religious works, ' Le Chapelet Secret du Saint Sa- 
cmment/and ' L'Image de la Religieuse Parfaite et 
Imparfaite.' Angelique, who survived tV\i V^W, 
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was also noted for her literary talents and acquire- 
ments. 

Other eminent French female philosophical and 
theological writers of the seventeenth century were 
Madame Jean Marie Bouviere de la Mothe Guyon, 
the celebrated founder of Quietism, who wrote many 
books in support or explanation of her peculiar sys- 
tem ; — ^Madame Marie«Jacqueline Bouette de Ble- 
mur, authoress of the collection of Lives of the 
Saints called the Benedictine Year (^L'Annee 
Benedictine ' ), and of many other pious works ; — 
Jeanne de Schomberg, Duchesse de Liancour, re- 
nowned for the conversion of the Duke her husband 
by the patient exertions of eighteen years, which, 
however, were followed and rewarded to both by 
twice that term of a prolonged union, and for every 
noble quality of head and heart, who died in 1674, 
leaving among her papers a little treatise of prac- 
tical morality, addressed to her grand-daughter, the 
Princess de Marcillac, which was published in 1698, 
under the title of ' Reglement donn^ par une dame 
de haute quality k Mad. ...,8a petite-fille, pour sa 
conduite et pour celle de sa Maison ; ' — Mademoi- 
selle de Saint-Quentin, who published towards the 
close of the century a treatise on the Possibility of 
the Resurrection of the Body, with an answer to the 
objections which have been made to that doctrine ; — 
Mademoiselle Feuillet^ who lived abowt \\\^ «an\ft 
Ume, and wrote among other works one eulSJiXfidL 

c2 
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* Concordance des Propheties avec TEvangile,' 
with the object of demonstrating the truth of Chris- 
tianity from the agreement of its doctrines and mys- 
teries with the prophecies of the Old Testament. 

Other French women who distinguished them- 
selves in that age by their attachment to me- 
taphysical or theological studies, though they 
published no books, were Anne de Parthenai, who 
married Antoine de Pons, Comte de Marennes, and 
who was eminent not only for her learning in the- 
ology, her researches in which ended in her leaving 
the Church of Rome and becoming a Calvinist, but 
also for her knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and her musical talent ; Madame Bon- 
nevant, who is noted as one of the followers of the 
philosophy of Des Cartes ; and Marie Dupre, who 
on the same account was surnamed the Cartesian, 
and who was besides a mistress of the Latin and 
Greek languages, as well as of the Italian, a corre- 
spondent of many of the learned men of that day, and 
a writer of verses, some of which have been printed. 

Another great female Cartesian was Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, the eldest daughter of the unfortunate 
Elector Palatine Frederic V. and the Princess 
Elizabeth of Great Britain. To this high-born lady, 
who died Abbess of Hervorden, in Westphalia, in 
1680, Des Cartes addressed his ' Principia Philoso- 
phise^ in an elaborate dedication, a portion of which 
Jt is worth our while to translate. He seta OMt by 
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saying that the writings he had previously pub- 
lished had brought him one most valued reward, in 
that she had deigned to peruse them, and that 
through them he had been admitted to her acquaint- 
ance, and had found her to be possessed of such 
endowments as that in his opinion she ought, for 
the good of the human race, to be held up as an 
example to all time. It would not become his 
character, he proceeds to observe, either to indulge 
in flattery or to aflirm aught of the truth of which 
he was not perfectly convinced, in that place espe- 
cially, in which he was about to attempt to lay the 
foundations of all truth. But of her Highness he 
declares he can assert with confidence that she 
possesses both a genius the most perspicacious, and 
the utmost solicitude for the attainment of truth. 
" Neither the avocations of the palace," he goes 
on, '^ nor the customary education, which condemns 
young women to ignorance, have been able to pre- 
vent you from investigating all good arts and 
sciences. Of all of them you have in an extraor- 
dinarily short space of time acquired a profound 
and accurate knowledge. But, for myself, I have a 
peculiar and still greater proof of the incomparable 
perspicacity of your judgment, in this fact, that you 
are the only person I have ever yet found by whom 
the treatises already published by me have all been 
perfectly understood. For to most olVvet t«»A<^\%^ 
even the most Ingenious and learned) l\xe^ ^eio 
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very obscure. It is almost always the case that 
those who are versed in metaphysics turn away 
with disgust from any geometrical speculations, 
and that those who have applied themselves to 
geometry do not comprehend what I have written 
respecting the Primary Philosophy ; yours alone I 
have found to be an understanding to which all 
things are equally clear, and therefore I rightly 
style it incomparable." He then eulogizes in equally 
strong terms the beauty of her moral nature, espe- 
cially that wonderful benignity and mildness blended 
with majesty which shone in all her actions, and 
which, harassed as she had be^n by the perpetual 
persecutions of fortune, had never been perverted 
nor impaired. This quality, he concludes by avow- 
ing, had so won his heart that he did not more 
desire to have the name and reputation of a philo- 
sopher than he did to be known to all inen as the 
most devoted admirer of her Highness. 

The niece of the Abbess of Hervorden, Sophia 
Charlotte, the second wife of Frederic I. of Prussia, 
and the only daughter of £rnest Augustus, Elec- 
tor of Hanover (the father of George I. of 
England), inherited a large portion of the talent 
which almost every member of the Stuart femily 
exhibited, through her mother Sophia, who was the 
youngest of the daughters of the Elector Palatine 
Frederic V., and was reputed one of the most ac- 
eompllshed princesses in Europe. The Queen of 
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Prussia added an acquaintance with scholastic di- 
:irinity and other profound branches of learning to a 
perfect command of all the principal languages of 
Europe and every usual accomplishment of her sex. 
The title which she acquired, however, of the Fe- 
male Philosopher, better expresses the extent of her 
capacity and knowledge, by which she astonished 
liCibnitz, than it does her disposition, which was 
diffident and retiring, and averse from all exhibition 
gf her extraordinary attainments. She died in 1705, 
ID her thirty-rseventh year. At her court and under 
Jier superintendence was brought up her near rela- 
tion, Carolina Wilhelmina Dorothea, daughter of 
John Frederic, Marquis of Brandenburg- Anspach, 
who afterwards became the wife of George II. 
^ing of England. Queen Caroline, besides being a 
muaificent patron of learning, was herself a highly- 
lu;complished princess, and especially took great 
interest in the discussion of metaphysical and the- 
ological questions. Wh©i Princess of Wales, she 
maintained a correspondence with Leibnitz, on both 
jmental and physical philosophy ; and, having en- 
gaged him and Dr, Samuel Clarke in a controversy 
on the abstruse subject of the reconcilement of the 
freedom of the human will with the foreknowledge 
of the Deity, had all the papers that passed between 
them submitted to her as they were written. They 
were afterwards collected, and published in 1717<^ 
.with B dedication to her Royal HigVitiesB. ^jfc^mVL 
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was by this time dead ; but Clarke is asserted to have 
often declared his admiration of the sagacity and judg- 
ment which the Princess had shown in her observa- 
•tions upon the several arguments. Bishops Hoadley, 
Hare, and Sherlocke were among the other learned 
divines with whom she was fond of conversing and 
corresponding, sometimes, it is said, not a little per- 
plexing them by the questions she asked. '^ Her 
levees," says Archdeacon Coxe, " were a strange 
picture of the motley character and manners of a 
queen and a learned woman. She received company 
while she was at her toilet ; prayers, and some- 
times a sermon, were read ; learned men and divines 
were intermixed with courtiers and ladies of the 
household ; the conversation turned on metaphysical 
subjects, blended with repartees, sallies of mirth, 
and the tittle-tattle of a drawing room. She had a 
happy turn for conversation, and a readiness in 
adapting her discourse to the persons Mith whom 
she talked ; possessed peculiar talents for mirth and 
humour; excelled in mimicry, and was fond of 

. displaying it ; was pleased with making a repartee 
herself, and with hearing it from others.*' 

The fiimous Margaret Duchess of Newcastle 
may be reckoned among our English female writers 
on philosophical subjects, though also noted for her 
poetical and dramatic writings. She has herself 
given us an account of her life and character in 

one of her works entitled * Nature's Pictures drawn 
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by Fancy's Pencil to the Life/ which was published 
at London, in a folio volume, in 1656. She was 
the youngest daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, a 
gentleman of ancient family and good estate, and 
was bom at Colchester, in Essex, towards the close 
of the reign of James I. Her father died soon 
after she came into the world, leaving a family of 
three sons and five daughters to the care of his 
widow. ^' As for my breeding," the Duchess writes, 
^' it was according to my birth, and the nature of 
my sex ; for my birth was not lost in my breeding ; 
for, as my sisters were or had been bred, so was I, 
in plenty, or rather with superfluity ; likewise we 
were bred virtuously, modestly, civilly, honourably, 
and on honest principles ; as for plenty, we had not 
only for necessity, convenieucy, and decency, but 
for delight and pleasure to a superfluity. ... As 
for our garments, my mother did not only delight to 
see us neat and cleanly, fine and gay, but rich and 
costly ; maintaining us to the height of her estate, 
but not beyond it ; for we were so £ir from being 
in debt before these wars, as we were rather before- 
hand with the world, buying all with ready money, 
BOt on the score. . . . 'Tis true my mother might 
have increased her daughters' portions by a thrifly 
sparing ; yet she chose to bestow it on our breeding, 
honest pleasures, and harmless delights, out of an 
opinion that, if she bred us with needy Tv^^i^ssSx.-^ , 
it mjg-ht chance to create in us sharking q^^yVS^Ay 

C ^ 4 
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mean thoughts, and base actions, which she knew 
my father, as well as herself, did abhor. Likewise 
we were bred tenderly ; for my mother naturally 
did strive to please and delight her children, not to 
cross and torment them, terrifying them with 
threats or lashing them with slavish whips ; but, 
instead of threats, reason was used to persuade us, 
and, instead of lashes, the deformities of vice were 
discovered, and the graces and virtues were pre- 
sented unto us." Every one, too, was separately 
waited upon ; and Lady Lucas made all her servants 
pay the same respect to her children, even when 
very young, as to herself. Nor were the children 
suffered to have any fiimiliarity with the servants, 
but were made to demean themselves towards them 
with a humble civility, as the servants with a dutiful 
respect to them. ^^ As for tutors," continues the 
Duchess, '^ although we had for all sorts of virtues, as 
singing, dancing, playing on music, reading, writing, 
working, and the like, yet we were not kept strictly 
thereto ; they were rather for formality than benefit ; 
for my mother cared not so much for our dancing 
and fiddling, singing, and prating of several lan- 
guages, as that we should be bred virtuously, 
modestly, civilly, honourably, and on honest prin- 
ciples." It is evident from her Grace's writings 
that the literary part of her early education had 
been .somewhat neglected, and that her natural 
abilitieB bad scarcely been done justice to Vyj xVift 
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ivation her mind had received in some respects. 
}t of her defects and eccentricities as a writer 

probably to be attributed to her imperfect 
>larship. 

he gives an interesting account of the manner 
life of her brothers and sisters after they grew 
ind before their means were all swept away by 

war between the King and the Parliament, 
ch, as she says, felled down their houses like a 
rlwind, and in which two of her three brothers 
shed, fighting on the royal side. Although three 
her sisters were married, they all continued 
ally to spend the summer with their mother at 

house in the country, where their pastimes 
e to read, work, walk, and discourse with one 
bher. During the other half of the year, again, 
n they and also their brothers were in London, 
ough they lived of course in their several sepa- 
: houses, ^^ yet for the most part they met every 
, feasting each other like Job's children." 
heir customs were in winter," she adds, ^' to go 
etlmes to plays, or to ride in their coaches 
lit the streets, to see the concourse and recourse 
eople ; and in the spring time to visit the Spring 
den, Hyde -Park, and the like places; and 
etimes they would have music and sup in 
^ upon the water. These harmless recreations 
r would pass their time away Yrit\\\ "fox "L 
rved they did seldom make \\ft\la, ixw xifcN«« 



r 
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went abroad with strangers in their company, but 
only themselves in a flock together, agreeing so 
well that there seemed but one mind amongst 
them." 

As for herself, she tells us, she was at this time 
so bashful when she was out of her mother's, 
brothers', and sisters' sight, whose presence used to 
give her confidence, thinking she could not do 
amiss while any one of them was by, that she was 
afraid to go from them in case she should igno- 
rantly wander out of the ways of honour, or not 
know how to behave herself. Yet, hearing that 
the Queen, after the Court had retired to Oxford, 
had not the same number of maids of honour she 
was used to have, she asked and prevailed upon her 
mother to allow her to go and offer herself for one. 
When the Queen left England she accompanied 
her Majesty, and it was at Paris, in or about the 
year 1645, that she met and was married to the 
Marquis, afterwards Duke, of Newcastle, whom 
the war, and the loss of the battle of Marston Moor, 
where he had shared the command with Prince 
Rupert, had also made an exile and a pauper. She 
was his second wife. It is said that in the first years 
of their union they were sometimes reduced to such 
straits as to be obliged to pawn their clothes for a 
dinner. After two or three years they left Paris, 
and went to live at Antwerp, as a more suitable 
place for their ruined fortunes. "But," says the 
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Marchioness, '^ after we had remained some time 
therein, we grew extremely necessitated, tradesmen 
being there not so rich as to trust my lord for so 
much or so long as those of France ; yet they were 
so civil, kind, and charitable, as to trust him for 
as much as they were able ; but at last necessity 
enforced me to return into England to seek for 
relief." She remained in England for about a 
year and a half; and then, having obtained some 
assistance from her friends, she returned to Ant- 
werp, where her husband and she continued to 
reside till the restoration of the royal family 
restored them also to their native country and their 
estates. Newcastle, whose losses in the royal cause 
his wife in one of her works calculates to have 
amounted to nearly three quarters of a million 
sterling, was made a Duke in 1664, and lived 
till 1676, attaining the advanced age of eighty- 
four ; the Duchess, who must have been his junior 
by more than thirty years, died in January, 1674. 

She had taken to writing at a very early age. 
In one of her publications she speaks of having 
written some poetical and philosophical books 
before she was twelve years old. Her first pub- 
lished works, however, were composed during her 
long exile and amid the privations and troubles of 
the earlier portion of her married life. One of her 
books, * The World's Olio,' she states wl Vv«t %>\\ft- 
\nographjr, was mostly written befoie a\v^ TwaA^V^'c 
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visit to England ; and during that visit, she says, 
she wrote a book of Poems, and her little book 
called * Philosophical Fancies,' to which last, how • 
ever, she made large additions after her return to 
Antwerp. It was at Antwerp that she wrote her 
volume entitled ' Nature's Pictures,' which is partly 
in prose and partly in verse, and in which, as 
already mentioned, is contained her autobiographical 
sketch, or what she calls 'A True Belation of 
my Birth, Breeding, and Life.* " Heaven," she 
says, describing her situation here, '^ hitherto hath 
kept us, and, though fortune hath been cross, yet 
we do submit, and are both content with what is 
and cannot be mended, and are so prepared that 
the worst of fortunes shall not afflict our minds so 
as to make us unhappy, howsoever it doth pinch 
our lives with poverty ; for, if tranquillity lives in 
an honest mind, the mind lives in peace, although 
the body suffer ; but patience hath armed us, and 
misery hath tried us, and finds us fortune-proof." 

Both she and her husband spent much of the 
rest of their days in writing ; and the account she 
gives of their occupations in exile may serve al- 
most equally well for a description of their manner 
of living, or at least of her own, to the last. " He," 
she says, '^ recreates himself with his pen, writing 
what his wit dictates to him ; but I pass my time 
rather with scribbling than writing — with words 
^Aa/j wit. Not that I speak much, bec».u^^ I aai 
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addicted to contemplation, unless I am >vith my 
lord ; jet then I rather attentively listen to what he 
sayft than impatiently speak. Yet when I am writing, 
and [imagining] sad feigned stories, or serious hu- 
mours, or melancholy passions, I am forced many 
times to express them with the tongue before I can 
write them with the pen, by reason those thoughts 
that are sad, serious, and melancholy are apt to 
contract, and to draw too much back, which op- 
pression doth, as it were, overpower or smother 
the conception in the brain; but, when some of 
those thoughts are set out in words, they give the 
rest more liberty to place themselves in a more 
methodical order, marching more regularly with 
my pen on the ground of white paper." Her 
Grace's exposition of the principle or rationale 
of the matter is not particularly luininous; but 
perhaps some of our &ir readers, of overteeming 
brain, might find the practice here described a 
useful one in the process of composition. It may 
be compared with a rule announced by a recent 
writer as a very important discovery of his own in 
the art of studying any book; — namely, "to go 
through every sentence, or, if it be an unusually 
long one, every member of it, at one breath"* 
The Duchess, however, did not find her method 
all-potential. "But,** she goes on, "my letters 

* See * Self-Formation^ vol. i. pp. \\^ et %eq^. 
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seem rather as a ragged rout than a well-armed 
body ; for, the brain being quicker in creating than 
the hand in writing or the memory in retaining, 
many fancies are lost by reason they ofttimes out- 
run the pen ; where I, to keep speed in the race, 
write so fast as I stay not so long as to write my 
letters plain, insomuch as some have taken my 
handwriting for some strange character; and, 
being accustomed so to do, I cannot now write 
plain when I 3triye to do my best. Indeed, my 
ordinary handwriting is so bad as few can read it 
so as to write it fair for the press. But, however, 
that little wit I have, it delights me to scribble it 
out and disperse it about; for, I being addicted 
from my childhood to contemplation rather than 
conversation, to solitariness rather than society, to 
melancholy rather than mirth, to write with the 
pen than to work with a needle, — passing my time 
with harmless fancies, their company being pleasing, 
their conversation innocent, in which I take such 
pleasure as I neglect my health, for it is as great 
a grief to leave their society as a joy to be in their 
company — my only trouble is, lest my brain should 
grow barren, or that the rod of my fancies should 
become insipid, withering into a dull stupidity for 
want of maturing subjects to write on. For, I 
being of a lazy nature, and not of an active dis- 
position, as some are, that love to journey from 
town to town, from place to place, from house to 
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house, delighting in variety of company, making 
still one where the greatest number is ; likewise in 
playing at cards, or any other games, in which I 
neither have practised nor have any skill therein ; 
as for dancing, although it be a graceful art, and 
becometh unmarried persons well, yet for those 
that are married it is too light an action, disagree- 
ing with the gravity thereof; and, for revelling, I 
am of too dull a nature to make one in a merry 
society ; as for feasting, it would neither agree with 
my humour nor constitution, for my diet is for the 
most part sparing, as a little boiled chicken or the 
like, my drink most commonly water ; for, though 
I have an indifferent good appetite, yet I do often 
fast, out of an opinion that, if I should eat much, 
and exercise little, which I do, only walking a 
slow pace in my chamber, whilst my thoughts run 
apace in my brain, so that the motions of my 
mind hinder the active exercises of my body ; 
for should I dance, or run, or walk apace, I should 
dance my thoughts out of measure, run my fancies 
out of breath, and tread out the feet of my num* 
bers." 

It is needless to continue the transcription in 
any hope that the sentence will come to a regular 
end; but the artless and amiable writer goes 
on to inform us that, because she would not bury 
herself altogether from the sight of the worlds she 
sometimes made a tour in her coacYi ^oivyX ^^ 
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streets of the town — which, like most cities iq 
^Europe, for all she can hear, ''hath such like 
recreatioQS for the effeminate sex ; '' although, for 
her part, she says, she would rather sit at home and 
write, or walk about in her chamber and contem* 
plate. But she held it necessary sometimes to 
appear abroad. '' Besides," she adds, '' I do find 
that several objects do bring new materials for my 
thoughts and fancies to build upon. Yet I must 
say this in behalf of my thoughts, that I never 
-found them idle ; for, if the senses bring no work 
in, they will work of themselves, like silk-worms 
that spin out of their own bowels." Keverting 
now to the course of her past life, she says, very 
finely, ''I have been honourably born and nobly 
matched ; I Jbave been bred to elevated thoughts, 
not to a dejected spirit ; my life hath been ruled 
with honesty, attended by modesty, and directed by 
Iruth ; " and then, repeating that from her child- 
hood she had been given to contemplation, she thus 
further describes her natural disposition and early 
habits : — '^ I would walk two or three hours, and 
never rest, in a musing, considering, contemplating 
humour, reasoning with myself of everything my 
senses did present ; but, when I was in the com- 
pany of my natural friends, I was very attentive 
of what they said or did ; but, for strangers, I re- 
garded not much what they said, but many times 
J did observe their actions, whereupon my reason 
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as judge, and mj thoughts as accusers or excusers, 
or approvers and commenders, did plead or appeal 
to accuse or complain thereto. Also I never took 
delight in closets, or cabinets of toys, but in the 
variety of fine clothes, and such toys as only were 
to adorn my person. Likewise I had a natural 
stupidity towards the learning of any other lan- 
guage than my native tongue ; for I could sooner 
and with more facility understand the sense than 
r^nember the words, and for want of such memory 
makes me so unlearned in foreign languages as I 
am." She was not, she intimates, ver}' fond ev^i 
of reading ; it was writing only that she delighted 
in ; yet she would rather read than employ herself 
in anything else, except writing. ^^But," she 
adds, '^ my serious study could not be much, by 
reason I took great delight in attiring, fine dressing, 
and fashions, especially such fashions as I did 
invent myself, not taking that pleasure in such 
fiishions as were invented by others ; also I did dis- 
like any should follow my fashions, for I always 
took delight in a singularity, even in accoutrements 
of habits." Finally, she delineates her moral 
character with the same frankness and naivete^; 
describing herself as more apt to weep than to 
laugh — not, however, that she does often either 
the one or the other ; tender-hearted ; given to 
love with constancy, yet not with fondiiee&\ ^raX^- 
ful; chaste; seldom angry, but, wYiexi sV^ Sa ^o-i 
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very angry, though easily pacified; not given to 
jealousy; not spiteful, envious, or malicious; yet 
prone to emulation, so as to wish herself to be the 
exactest of nature's works, her chain of destiny the 
strongest, her mind the peaceablest, her life the 
pleasantest, her death the easiest, and that she 
might be the greatest saint in heaven ; proud, not 
in the sense of being self-conceited, or inclined to 
slight or condemn others, but as scorning to do a 
base or mean act, and disdaining rude or unworthy 
persons; very valiant and counting life nothing 
if her friends were in danger, or if honour should 
bid her die, but in other cases the veriest coward 
in nature, as, for instance, upon the sea, or in .the 
presence of thieves, of fire, or the like, the shoot- 
ing of a gun, although but a pop-gun, causing 
her to start and stop her ears, and a sword held up 
against her, though in jest, making her afraid ; 
neither covetous nor prodigal, but of the two in- 
clining to be the latter ; " yet," she concludes, " I 
shall never be so prodigal as to impoverish my 
friends, or go beyond the limits or facility of our 
estate ; and, though I desire to appear to the best 
advanti^e whilst I live in the views of the public 
world, yet I would most willingly exclude myself 
so as never to see the face of any creature, but my 
lord, as long as I live, enclosing myself like an 
anchoret) wearing a frieze gown tied with a chord 
mbout my waiaU " 
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The printed works of " The thrice noble, illus- 
)us, and excellent Princess/' the Duchess of 
wcastle, as she styles herself on her own title- 
^y fill about a dozen folio volumes. Pope, in 
^Dunciad,' has placed the entire set in the 
rary of Bays among the books that 

on oatside merit but presame. 



Or serve (like other fools) to fill a room. 

["here, stamped with arms," he says, " Newcastle 
nes complete ;" and in a note we are told that 
• Grace's folios " were usually adorned with 
ded covers, and had her coat of arms upon 
m." Horace Walpole also has spoken in his 
lal contemptuous way both of the Duchess and 
' husband, who, it is to be remembered, was, as 
11 as his wife, a writer of books, being the author 
two treatises on the management of horses, 
ides four comedies and several short poetical 
ces. In their own day, however, both, the lady 
re especially, were not a little admired. To the 
imaginative Pepys, indeed, she appears to have 
5n a subject only of curiosity, wonder, and per- 
xity, from which he found no other way of re- 
fiDg himself, except by his common expedient of 
ermining to believe that what he could not un- 
stand was not worth understanding. But even 
repeated and anxious notices of her ^Wh Vqni 
cb she occupied the public attenlion, «ca n?^ Wk 
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his own, in spite of himself. Having gone one 
night to see the play of * The Humorous Lovers/ 
which he supposes to be hers, he describes it as the 
most silly thing that ever came upon a stage ; buty 
though it made him sick to see it, he adds, he yet 
would not but have seen it, that he might the better 
understand her. ' The Humorous Lovers,' in point 
of £ict, was written not by the Duchess, but by her 
husband. None of her Grace's plays, we believe, 
were ever acted. A few days after, on the 11th of 
April, 1667, we find the eager sightsee-er making his 
way with all the rest of the world to Whitehall, in the 
hope of seeing the Duchess, who was expected that 
night to make a visit to the Queen, the King hav- 
ing been the day before to pay bis respects to her 
Grace, who had recently come to town. " The 
whole story of this lady," the excited diarist writes 
upon this occasion, ^' is a romance, and all she does 
is romantic. Her footmen in velvet coats, and 
herself in an antique dress, as they say ; and was 
the other day at her own play, ' The Humorous 
Lovers ;' the most ridiculous thing that ever was 
wrote, but yet she and her lord mightily pleased 
with it ; and she at the end made her respects to 
the players from her box, and did give them thanks. 
There is as much expectation of her coming to 
court, that so people may come to see her, as if it 
were the Queen of Sweden ; but I lost my labour, 
y^r site did not come this night." On Ibe 26th of 
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the same month h& caught a glimpse of her, for the 
first time, as she drove along, <^with her coaches 
and footmen all in velvet ; with her velvet cap, her 
hair about her eftrs ; many black patcihes, because 
of pimples about her mouth ; naked necked, with- 
out anything about it, and a black just-au-corps." 
He confesses that she seemed to him a very comely 
woman ; " but," he adds, " I hope to see more of 
her on May-day." On Mdy-day, however, when 
Sir William Penn took him in his coach to the Park 
for that purpose, he still failed to get a satisfactory 
view of her. " That which we," he says, " and 
almost all went for was to see my Lady Newcastle ; 
which we could not, she being followed and crowded 
upon by coaches all the way she went, that nobody 
could come near her ; only I could see she was in 
a large black coach adorned with silver instead of 
gold, and so white curtains, and everything black 
and white, and herself in her cap." Ten days 
afterwards we have him again upon the same chase. 
" Drove," he records, " hard towards Clerkenwell, 
thinking to have overtaken my Lady Newcastle, 
whom I saw before us in her coach, with a hundred 
boys and girls running looking upon her ; but I 
could not ; and so she got home before I could 
come up to her. But I will get a time to see her." 
He saw her at last, on the 30th of the same month, 
at a meeting of the Eoyal Society, to'wYv\c\\^^\.\\fcT 
own desire, she bad been invited — ^tYiovx^ xvq\. N-^^ 
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after much debate pro and con^ according to Pepys 
— and at which a crowd of company had assembled 
to meet her. He was not enchanted. *'The 
Duchess," he coldly reports, " hath been a good 
comely woman; but her dress so antic, and her 
deportment so ordinary, that I do not like her at 
all, nor did I hear her say anything that was worth 
hearing, but that she was full of admiration, all 
admiration. Several fine experiments were shown 
her of colours, loadstones, microscopes, and of 
liquors ; among others, of one that did, while she 
was there, turn a piece of roasted mutton into pure 

blood, which was very rare After they had 

shown her many experiments, and she cried still 
she was full of admiration, she departed, being led 
out and in by several lords that were there ; among 
others, Lord George Barkeley and Earl of Car- 
lisle, and a very pretty young man, the Duke of 
Somerset." 

In short, the literary Duchess was an entirely 
unintelligible phenomenon to Pepys. But against 
his dislike or indifference we may place the testi- 
mony of a remarkable volume printed in 1678, ^ A 
Collection of Letters and Poems, written by several 
Persons of Honour and Learning, upon divers 
important Subjects, to the late Duke and Duchess 
of Newcastle.* Granger, who quotes it in his 
Biographical History^ describes it as a very scarce 
:fblio of 182 pagesy filled with a continued ^ne^yric 
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on the Duke and Duchess, especially her Grace, to 
which,, he says^ he knows no flattery, ancient or 
modern,, that is in any degree comparable, unless 
perhaps the deification of Augustus, and the erec- 
tion of altars to him,, in his lifetime. Language, 
certainly, could not go beyond the terms in whicli 
her Grace is here addressed, and her writings 
spoken of, by some of the most learned and vene- 
rable personages of that day. More ample extracts 
than those given by Granger may be read in the 
second edition of the Bioffrapkia Britannica^ to 
which they were communicated by George Steevens. 
Collies and universities^ both at home and abroad, 
vie with, one another,, and with bishops, eminent 
clergymen, and other individuals, in the extrava- 
gance of their admiration. The rector of the 
University of Leyden declares her to be deservedly 
styled the chief of women. The University of 
Cambridge not only affirms that all the learned 
womea of former ages if they were to come to life 
again would tecogpnise her as their superior on 
bended knees, but adds that it and the xest of the 
world ma^ now throw aside whatever of Greek 
and Latin eloquence has been wont to engage their 
attention, and henceforth rest contented with her 
wisdom alone. In another address the vice-chan- 
cellor and senate exclaim 2 — " Most excellent Prin- 
cess, you have unspeakably obliged us all, bwl ivc^x. 
in one respect alone ; for, whenever we; ?iii'^ omx? 
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selves non-plussed in our studies, we repair to you 
as to our oracle : if we be to speak, you dictate to 
us ; if we knock at Apollo's door, you alone open 
to us ; if we compose an history, you are the re- 
membrancer ; if we be confounded and puzzled 
among the philosophers, you disentangle us, and 
assoil all our difficulties." In the same strain the 
students of Trinity College inform her Grace that 
they mean to dedicate to her memory an epitaph 
running as follows : — " To Margaret the First, 
Princess of Philosophers, who hath dialled errors, 
appeased the difference of opinions, and restored 
peace to learning's commonwealth." And, to quote 
only one passage more, Dr. Thomas Barlow, master 
of Queen's College, Oxford, afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln, having expressed his astonishment that a 
person so illustrious and eminent both for place 
and parts should deign to look upon ^^ so inconsi-* 
derable and impertinent a thing in black " as him« 
self, expresses his belief that, whereas in a manu* 
script treatise which he has seen it is attempted to 
show by sundry reasons that women excel men, 
very little hitherto to the satisfaction of his own 
sex, her Grace will probably prove the best argu- 
ment in the world to convert them from their 
infidelity. Dr. Henry More the Platonist, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Etheridge the dramatist, and the 
philosopher Hobbes, are all also among her Grace's 
eaeoimaifis» 
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The titles of her works are, < The World's Olio ' 
(which, however, no one of her biographers appears 
to have seen, or to be able to tell whether it is in 
prose or in verse)* ; * Nature's Pictures ; * * Orations 
of Divers Sorts;' ^Philosophical and Physical 
Opinions ; ' ^ Observations upon Experimental Phi- 
losophy ; * * Philosophical Letters ; ' * Poems and 
Fancies ; ' ' Two Hundred and Eleven Sociable Let- 
ters ; * Two Volumes of * Plays,* twenty-seven in 
all ; and < The Life of the Thrice Noble^ High, and 
Puissant Prince, William Cavendish, Duke, Mar- 
quis, and Earl of Newcastle,' &c. (her husband). 
Of this last volume, which was published in 1667, 
there is also a Latin translation, which was pub- 
Ibhed at London in the following year. The others 
were all printed between 1662 and 1668, except 
* Nature's Pictures,' which appeared, as already 
mentioned, in 1656, and ' The World's Olio,' which 
seems to have been a still earlier publication, 

Pepys, whose wonted gallantry so entirely for* 
sakes him in the case of the Duchess, allows his 
dblike and contempt to be raised to the point of 
indignation by her biography of her husband. He 
read the book in March, 1668, and describes it as 
" the ridiculous History of my Lord Newcastle, 
wrote by his wife ; which shows her to be a mad, 
conceited, ridiculous woman, and he an ass to suffer 
her to write what she writes to him aud oC V\yccl'' 
Odc would almost suppose that t\ie exeWsXA^^^j^x^- 

i>2 
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tary to the Admiralty bad received some unrecorded 
slight from her Grace, or that he imagined his own 
glory to he io some way or other interfered with by 
hers. At this moment the success of a speech which 
he had made a few days before at the bar of the 
House of Commons had efevated him to a height 
in his own estimation from which he was disposed 
to look upon all man and woman kind as his infe» 
riors. Nothing that, the Duchess may have written 
of her husband can well go beyond what he has re* 
corded of himself in peference to this wonder^l 
speech. '' Up betimes,*' he journalizes on the fol- 
lowing day, '^ and with Sir JX Gauden to Sir W. 
Coventry's chamber ; where the first word he said 
to me was, ^ Good*morrow, Mr. Pepys, that must 
be Speaker of the Parliament-house ; * and did pro- 
test I had got honour for ever in parliament. 
He said that his brother, that sat by him, admires 
me ; and another gentleman said that I could not 
get less than 1000/. a year if I weuld put on a gown 
and plead at the Chanoery-bar. But, what pleases 
me most, he tells me that the Solieit(»'-G^eral did 
protest that he thouglit I spoke the best of any man 
in England." And so on he goes for several pages ; 
reporting, among other things, that many lords and 
parliament men told him in the presence of the king 
that they never beard such a speech and one so 
/delivered in their lives ; that one ceurtier afterwards 
sfro/^ to Mm that he had told bis Ma^^t^ Vloal V\q 
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thought Mr. P^ys wias ti match lor the Solicitoir- 
General iiiiiiself ; that id Westminster Hall he "fficft 
ICr. Gr. MontB^y '< who,^ heisays, ^«ame up to me 
and kissied uie> and told me that he had ofl^n here<> 
tofbre kiased tny hands, birt noi/r he would kiss my 
VspB ; protecting that I Wtts aiiothcnr Gicero, and said 
Idl the world tnid the same of nve/' And all this 
and much more he appears to hate drunk in with 
the most pei4^ (n^dence and Belf^satisikction. He 
pthjn God to make him thankful i but does not drop 
a ^Uable expressive of any doubt «s to his having 
deserved all titat was said of him. In this state of 
mind, he was, we may su|)pose, in no humour ibr 
sympathising with iihe attempt of t)ie enthusiastic 
Dndiess to make out the greatest man of the age to 
be her horsebreaking lord. 

And it is nol; to be denied that the publication of 
this Life of himself by his wife was a singular prO'- 
ceeding on the patt cf the Ihike. It could not be but 
that it shouM draw down upon both parties much 
ridicule from many other people its well as from 
Pepys, who at a& events had the grace to keep hilt 
elaborate record of his own prsoses ibr his private en- 
joyment, or contented himself with making posterity 
his confidant, and did not impatiently and unblush- 
Ingly unfold it befbre the eyes of his contemporaries. 
But to the Duke and Duchess, in truth, in their 
secluded way of IMb, their contempotunea ^V.«A \w 
omHjr the same rd&tion as posterity. ^Sec^e&Vt^X^ 
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in their mansion at Welbeck, in Derbyshire, from 
which they made a descent together upon London 
perhaps once in the seven years, to be gazed upon for 
a few weeks as they moved about in their fantastic 
habits and equipages like beings dropped from 
another sphere, they were almost as far removed from 
the people of their own day as from those of another 
era. And, with all the absurdity and extravagance 
that there may have been in their mutual admiration, 
there is something too in so fond an attachment, main-* 
tained for so long a course of years, and throughout 
every vicissitude of fortune, that is both beautiful 
and respectable. Fepys gives us the one side of the 
picture ; the other is given by another contempo- 
rary, Clarendon, who, in his Life^ after mentioning 
that he knew them at Antwerp, speaks of them in 
the following terms : — " There was the Marquis of 
Newcastle, who, having married a young lady, 
confined himself most to her company, and lived as 
retired as his ruined condition in England obliged 
him to ; yet with honour and decency, and with 
much respect paid him by all men, as well foreigners 
as those of his own country." They not only ap- 
pear to have been a very happy (ouple, but, what- 
ever harmless vanity they may have shown in some 
minor points, to have both borne severe and pro- 
tracted adversity with much composure and dignity, 
and also to have demeaned themselves in their sub- 
^oquent proaperity very becomingly ia«l\ easftwlval 
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respects. And, if ever man or woman was devoted 
to literature and intellectual pursuits, it certainly 
was her Grace of Newcastle. Writing was, in every 
variety of external circumstances, the highest en- 
joyment and almost the sole occupation of her life. 
Her defects as a writer, it has been already 
observed, are in great part to be traced to her 
imperfect literary education ; but, although she had 
very dim views on the subject of the grammatical 
arrangement of words, and wanted acquired infor- 
mation of every kind, her natural powers of mind 
were far from being of a common order. She was 
not without considerable ingenuity and fancy ; and 
her general mental activity was wonderful. The 
most confidential and complete account that she 
has given us of her literary habits is probably in a 
long epistle prefixed to her Life, of the Duke, 
and addressed to himself, a great part of which 
Mr. D'Israeli has quoted in one of the articles of 
bis 'Curiosities of Literature.' She begins by 
noticing an imputation which it seems had been 
levelled at her by the malice of some spiteful 
tongues, that she was not the true authoress of the 
writings published as hers; "for," she observes, 
** your Grace remembers well that those books I 
put out first to the judgment of this censorious age 
were accounted not to be written by a woman, but 
that somebody else had writ and published tVv€<a\. \w 
my Dame; by which your Lordshi]^ vj^iS vsvos^V^ 
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prefix an epistle before one of them in my vindica- 
tion, wherein you assure the world, upon your 
honour, that ^hat was written and printed in my 
name was my own. And I have also made known 
that your Lordship was my only tutor, in declaring 
to me what you had found and observed by your 
own experience. For I, being young when your 
Lordship married me, could not have much know- 
ledge of the world ; but it pleased God to command 
his servant Nature to end«e me with a poetical and 
philosophical genius, even from my birth, for I did 
write some books in that kind before I was twelve 
years of age, which for want of good method and 
order I would never divulge." ** But/' she pro- 
ceeds, *^ though the world would not believe that 
these conceptions and fiuicies which I writ were my 
own, but transcended my capacity, yet they found 
fault that tfaey were defective for want of learning ; 
and, on the other side, they said I had plucked 
featjiere out of the nniver&ides : which was a very 
preposterous judgment. Truly, my Lord, I confess 
that, lor want of scholarship, I could not express 
myself so well as otherwise I might have done in 
those philosophical writings I published first ; but, 
after I was returned with your Lordship into my 
native country, and led a retired country life, I 
applied myself to the reading of philosophical 
au^ors, on purpose to learn those names and words 
o/'MTt that are used in jschoola ; ^hich oJt first were 
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8Q hard to me that I eould not understand them, 
but wa^ &in to guess at the. sense of them by the 
lyrhole conteait^ and so writ them down as I found 
them in those authors ; i^t which my readsers did 
wonder^ and thcK^ht it impossible that a woman 
could have so muehk lesurning and understanding iu 
temns of art qM scholastical es^pressions." But, 
^though thuis found fauJLt with by some for having 
too little learning, by others for having too much, 
like the man in the fable, who was equally blamed 
whether he made \m ass carry himself and his son 
or allowed it tq proceed at its ease while they 
trui^ed: behind it, till he resolved to drown the 
beast, at the next bridge, she is not, she says^ so 
passionate as to burn he? writings on account of 
the various humours of naankind, *^As for my 
being: the true and only authoress of them," she 
goeV' en, ^^yoi^ Iiordship knows beet; and my 
attending servants are witjaess that I have had none 
hut my own thoughts, fancies, and gqpieculations to 
asaisA me ; and aa aoon as I set th^aai; down I send 
them to those that are to transcribe them and fit 
them for the press ; whereof since there have been 
several, and amongst them such as only could write 
a good hand, but neither understood orthography 
nor bad any learning (I being then in banishment^ 
with your Lordship, and not able to maintain learned 
secretaries), which hath been a great difiadv'di\i\a%<t 
to uyrpoor worjb, and the cause t\\aX l\v€^ \v^n^ 
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been printed so false and so full of errors; for, 
besides that I want also skill in scholarship and 
true writing, I did many times not peruse the 
copies that were transcribed, lest they should dis- 
turb my following conceptions ; by which neglect, 
as I said, many errors are slipped into my works, 
which yet, I hope, learned and impartial men will 
soon rectify, and look more upon the sense than 
carp at words." She goes on to observe that she 
has been a student even from her childhood, and 
that ever since her marriage she has lived for the 
most part a strict and retired life, conversing with 
few, so that her enemies cannot know much about 
her. And she concludes, very characteristically, 
as follows : — " Indeed, my Lord, I value not the 
censures of this age, but am rather proud of them ; 
for it shows that my actions are more than ordinary, 
and, according to the old proverb, it is better to be 
envied than pitied ; for I know well that it is merely 
out of spite and malice, whereof this present age is 
so full that none can escape them, and they'll make 
no doubt to stain even your Lordship's loyal, noble, 
and heroic actions, as well as they do mine ; though 
yours have been of war and fighting, mine of con* 
templating and writing; yours were performed 
publicly in the field, mine privately in my closet ; 
yours had many thousand eye-witnesses, mine none 
but my waiting-maids. But the great God, that 
AatA bitberto blessed both your Griace widTafc^-^^il^ 
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I question not, preserve both our fames to after 
ages." 

In the same strain are many passages in the pre- 
faces and other extraneous matter interspersed in 
the first volume of her Plays, printed in 1662. 
For example, in one place she observes ; — "I am 
lazy and inactive to any other employments, and 
had rather sit still and do nothing than have my 
thoughts obstructed or disturbed from their usual 
contemplations with noise or company, or any 
other action or employment but writing. For 
writing is bs pencilling thoughts, and I take as 
much delight as painters who draw men and other 
creatures." In another ; — " As for the niceties of 
rules, forms, and terms, I renounce, and protest 
that, if I did understand [and know them strictly, 
as I do not, I would not follow them ; and, if any 
dislike my writings for the want of these rules, 
forms, and terms, let him not read them ; for I had 
rather that my writings should be unread than be 
read by such pedantical scholastic persons." And 
elsewhere she exclaims; — " I imagine all those who 
have read my former books will say that I have 
writ enough, unless they were better. But, say 
what you will, it pleaseth me ; and, since my de- 
lights are harmless, I will satisfy my humour. 

" For, had my brain as many fancies in 't 
To £11 the world, 1 *d put ihem aWvu'^xvoX.* 
No matter whether they be weW exvc«B!^^% 
Afp- will 18 done — that pleases 'wo"Oi»ai>Q^«^^* 



Much of this is tio doubt absurd and tidiculouis 
enough : and the works composed upon so wiiy* 
ward a principle-— play8> poeins, and philosophical 
Bpeculations^-haveytn felling into utteir oblivion, or 
oomifig to be no longer looked ihto or remembesred 
except as <mridsitve^, only <6n!count«t^ their natural 
and inevitable fete. Tet, although h^ books ma;f 
be f<»gottai, the writer heiiself scUl deserves to be 
h^ in honotor as «n illasttiotrt (Example bot^ of 
literal^ atdottf vad d^votio^ and of uiuch b«flside6 
that soat^ fst aibove the «ii»^iTatiOiis «tnd pur«ruit» 
of an onfinary wottmii* EoeeMi^ and fantastic a6 
6he was, too, in nome of hef outwtird #ay«, shie tra6 
at heart botk naltoMd and thoroci^hly £nglish. ** Ai 
Fretkch oooks,** 6ho has hcfinelf said, in her oimeio- 
phistkated maiiner, ^<«re aisctmnt^.tlie best fbi* 
^fporal met(t8,«o the Grreekd attd Latins fbr poetical 
«neats ; but I am n^tbtt' a Grreek nor a Latin c<M>k \ 
I oannot dress or oook after thei^ feshions e^ fen<- 
des ; 1 neve^ was bound apprtotice to leamivkg i I 
am as ignorant of thdr arts and meat& as of theit 
)>ersons and natiens» I am like a plain, ol«anly 
English oookm&ai<l,that dressen tn^t rather wholo* 
somelj than Injuriously, a roaiit capon without 
lard, a shonldtf of nmtton wit)i a isauce of capem 
and oliv^, a piece of boiled beef and turnips, and^ 
for a dessert, a plain apple-tart or a pear-pie.'' 
CMrJes Lamb felt what a soul of good was in her, 
9r/ien bis /neod, as he records, insUled^ Va «^\1^ ^f 
'^'v and ancljuntkMM to forbear^ tipoti caxnVci^^ o^ 
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from his library " the Letters of that princely wo- 
man, the thrice noble Margaret Newcastle ; " and, 
worst of all, transported the precious volume to the 
Galilean land — 

** Unworthj land to harbour such a sweetness, 
. A virtue in whidi «!! eniiobliBg thoughts dwelt, 
Pare thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her sex*8 
Waodeifr** 



■ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Other Female Theological and Philosophical Writers. 

Keeping for a little longer to the region of litera- 
ture in which female talent has perhaps most dis- 
tinguished itself by what can properly be considered 
the pursuit of knowledge, we will now enumerate 
some others of our countrywomen who have been 
most noted for their writings on theology or philo- 
sophy, or for their attachment to those studies. 

Contemporary with the Duchess of Newcastle 
was Dorothy Lady Pakington, daughter of Thomas 
first Lord Coventry, the Lord Keeper, and wife of 
Sir John Pakington, Bart. Lady Pakington, who 
was born in or near London about the middle of 
the reign of James L, and lived till 1679, is gene- 
rally supposed to have been the writer of the cele- 
brated manual of Christian morals, ^ The Whole 
Duty of Man,' which was first published in 1657, 
and has since gone through innumerable editions. 
The grounds on which the work is assigned to her 
may be found stated at great length in Ballard's 
' Memoirs pf Learned Ladies.' And, upon the sup- 
position that she wrote * The Whole Duty of Man,' 
tre must also give Lady Pakmgtoii \.\\^ e.x^d\t i^f 
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having lyritten the other works declared to be by the 
same author ; viz. ^ The Causes of the Decay ol 
Christian Piety/ < The Gentleman's Calling,' « The 
Lady's Calling,' * The Government of the Tongue,* 
* The Art of Contention,' and * The Lively Oracles 
given to us; or, The Christian's Birthright and 
Duty in the Custody and Use of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.' All these works are distinguished by 
great clearness of style, by force of thought, and 
in some parts by considerable learning. We 
may remark, by the bye, that the claim of Lady 
Pakington to the authorship of these works is 
strongly confirmed by a circumstance which has 
escaped Ballard ; the pains, we mean, that Bishop 
Fell, by whom most of them were first published in 
1684, takes in his Preface to the collection to avoid 
any expression which would indicate the sex of the 
author. He has recourse to all sorts of indirect and 
round-about phraseology for that purpose. We 
may at least infer from this with the greatest pro- 
bability that the writer was a woman ; which will 
get rid of the strongest objection that has been made 
against their assignment to Lady Pakington. That 
her ladyship was esteemed by those to whom she 
was best known, and who were best qualified to 
judge, to be quite competent to write them, may 
sufficiently appear from the testimony of the learned 
br. Hickes, who in the Preface to his ^e»A. ^<5tV. 
on the Northern Languages ( Thesaurus LiinguaTuta 
Sipienirionqiium)^ after expTe88ing\Aim^i vcl\.csco 
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which almost unply that h^ knew her to bei th^ 
author of ' The. Whole Duty of Man^' adds^ (aa the 
passage has. been translated by Ballard) :-^^' Ham:* 
mondy Morley^ Fell, and Thowasj those eminently 
learned men, averred she waa as great an adept in 
the Sacred Scriptures a^ themselves were, aiod as 
well versed io diyini*y,Land in all those weighty Qud 
useful notions relating to Puty which have b^^ 
recommended and handed down to us either by pro^ 
£ine or Christian pbilosophei^. I ha,v^ heard aUo 
she was so lar from bemg unacquainted with tiie 
antiquities of her own country r that she almost koqw 
as much as the. great^t. proficients i^ th^t kind of 
knowledge^ Nor is this to be much wondered at,sincQ 
in her youth she had the moi^t ex^i^Uently learned 
Sir Norton KnatchbuU, Bart^, for her tutor and 
preceptor ^ and, after she was. married, the famous 
Hammond, and others, his contemporaries^ very cele- 
brated men, for her companions, and instructors." 
Dr. Hammond,, the cdehrated author of the ^ Frac* 
tical Catechism' a^d other theological works, 
resided ia Sir John Pakington s house of West- 
wood, near Droitwich in Worcestershire, for several 
years during the Interregnum. 

To a date a little, later belongs a yoimg lady of 

very remarkable attainments, although it does not 

appear that any of her writings have been printed, 

Anne Baynard, who was the only child of Dr. 

.BkiwArd Baynard, a physician of London. She was 

^ra, accordiDg to Jaremy d^VJieir, lu \ji'a Greal 
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Historical Dictienary, at Preston, in Lancashire, 
and died at Barneis, in Surrey (where she lies 
baried), in June, 1697, in the twenty-third year of 
her age (her epitaph as quoted by Ballard says in 
her twenty-fifth year). Collier describes her as 
*'not only well skilled in the learned languages, 
but in all manner of learning and philosophy, with^ 
out vanity or affectation/' " Her words," he adds, 
^ were few, well chosen, and expressive ; she was 
seldom seen to smile, being rather of a reserved 
mid stoical disposition, which sect of philosophens 
«he most afibcted, their doctrine in most points 
seeming agreeable to her mtmral temper ; for «he 
never read ear ^poike of them tot with a sort of 
d^lght and pleai^higneBB in her countenance. She 
had a great contempt of the world, especially of 
1^ finery and 'gaiety of life. She had a great 
regard and veneration for the sacred name of GkKi, 
and made it the whole business of her life to |xro- 
mote his honour sad glory ; and the great •end of 
her study was to encounter atheists and libeitineB, 
as maybe seen hi aome severe satires written in the 
Latin tongue, in which language she had a great 
readiness and fluency of expreflsion." Ballaid sup- 
plies us with some Bxtractsfrom her iuneral sermon, 
preached in the parish church of Barnes by the 
Bev. John Prude, which further illustrate her 
acquirements and character* ** As for leamin^^'' 
sajs Mr. JPrude, ^^ whether it be to Ynwi wA 
uadergtand aUunl causes and eventa •, to \j«r« ^ 
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courses of the san, moon, and stars ; the qualities 
of hedbs and plants ; to be acquainted with the 
dsQAODstrable verities of the mathematics ; the study 
of philosophy ; the writings of the ancients, and that 
in their own proper language, without the help of 
an interpreter ; . • . these things she was not only 
conversant in, but mistress of; and that to such a 
degree that very few of her sex did ever arrive at# 
She had from her infancy been trained up in the 
knowledge of these things, and had made a great 
progress therein ; and even in her green years, at 
the age of twenty-three, was arrived to the know- 
ledge of a bearded philosopher. But that which is 
most our wonder is, that one so young, of an infirm 
constitution and the tenderest sex, not accustomed 
to the advantages of the philosophic schools, should 
in the hard knotty arguments of metaphysical 
learning be a most nervous and subtle disputant." 
She was, we are further told, well acquainted with 
the New Testament in the original, and took great 
pains to perfect her knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, principally with the view of reading St. 
Chrysostom. That she actually attained any facility 
in reading Greek, however, is not asserted. She 
composed many things, Mr. Prude goes on to state, 
in the Latin tongue, ^•wherein," he says, "it does 
appear she had a beauty in her style, as well as in 
Iier comitenance ; and, if they shall be made public, 
[they] will be the admiration, as vrell as the enter- 
tadnmeoU of the thinking part ot toaxvVAti^. "Svx^ 
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had indeed a vast and comprehensive knowledge, 
a large and exalted mind, a strong and capacious 
memory, still coveting more and more knowledge ; 
and in this particular alone she would often say, 
It was a sin to be contented tvith a little^ He 
then, after dilating upon her piety, her charity, and 
her other Christian graces and virtues, reports the 
following words, not unsuitable to be quoted here 
on their own account, as taken down firom her lips 
while she lay on her death-bed, ready to bid fare- 
well to the earth : — ^^ I desire that all young people 
may be exhorted to the practice of virtue, and to 
increase their knowledge by the study of philosophy, 
and more especially to read the great book of nature, 
wherein they may see the wisdom and power of the 
great Creator, in the order of the universe and in 
the production and preservation of all things. It 
will fix in their minds a love to so much perfection, 
frame a divine idea and an awful regard of God, 
which will heighten devotion, and lower the spirit 
of pride, and give a habit and disposition to His 
service ; it will make us tremble at folly and pro- 
fimeness, and command reverence and prostration 
to His great and holy name* That women are 
capable of such improvements, which will better 
their judgments and understandings, is past all 
doubt; would they but set to it in earnest, and spend 
bat half of that time in study and thmVLm^^ ^\v\Ocl 
they do ia visits, vanity, and folly. 'TyioxaXdi m- 
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.troduce a composare of mind, and hiy a sound basis 
■and groundwork for wisdom and knowledge, by 
^hich they woald be better enabled to serve God 
and kelp their neighbours/' 

Another example hardly to be passed over under 
this head is tliat of the famous Grace Lady Gethin, 
who was the daughter of Sir Greorge Norton, of 
Abbots Leigh, oi the county of Somerset, Bart., 
^d the wife of Sir Eichard Gethin, Bart, of 
Oethin Grott, in Ireland, and who was bom in 
1676, and, dying in October, 1697, in her twenty^ 
^rst year, lies buried in the south aisle of West^ 
minster Abbey, where a marble monument repre^ 
«ents her in «, knedii^ postm« between two angels, 
with a book in her xaght hand. This book k 
probably intended fbr a Tolnme which was printed 
soon after her death with the title of ^ Beliquue 
GethiniansB ; or, some Remains t)f the most tngei> 
iiious and excellent lady, Grace Lady G^hin^ 
lately deceased : being a collection of choice dSs^ 
courses, pleesant apophthegms, and witty sentences, 
written by her fear the K|Ost part by way of essay 
ftnd at spare liouni.' The volume, which is one of 
"gresX rarity, is in quarto, and has her ladyship^ 
picture fronting the title. But the literary repu*> 
tation of Lady Gethin has of late years been almost 
dissipated by the discovery of Mr. D'l^radi that 
ibe *^ choice discourses,*' &e., c£ which this ipvAy- 
Jlcatioa h made tipi are chi^y tTaxi%ct\^l\oT)!& ixotcL 
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the essays of Bacony, Owen Feltham, Franeis 
Osborne,, and other writers."^ It seems to be very 
doubtful if the volume really contains any thing of 
Xady Gethiu's own^, It is amusing enough, after 
the state of the case has been thus explained, to 
find the learned editor of the Reliquica apologising 
for the imperfections of the pieces he is giving to 
the world as having been written by her ladyship 
^' for the most part in haste," and as being '^ her 
first conceptions and overflowings of her luxuriant 
fancy, noted with her pencil at spare hours or as 
sb» was dressing ; • . • and set down just as( they 
oame. into her mind." And for such << private 
undigested thoughts^ and first notions hastily set 
down,." of a young woman of twenty, did the wise 
public at the time mistake some of the most 
elaborate compositions of Bacon ; nor did any one 
of a. succession of writers: of reputation, by whom 
the. praises of Lady Gethin were sounded for more 
than a century, detect or suspect the blunder- 
They probably,, indeed, in speaking of the ReliquuB 
merely copied from and repeated one another,, 
without ever examining the volume itself; but its. 
reception at first, as Mr. D'lsraeli remarks, seema 
to prove that Bacon's Essays were not then much 
read. One of the persons whom it most struck 
seems to have been Congreve, the dramatist ; there 

* See * Cariosities of Literature,^ ¥\t«X ^'\'e&. 
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are two poetical tributes of his to Lady Gethin, 
one prefixed to the Heh'quicB, another published in 
one of the volun^es of ' Miscellany Poems' originally 
edited by Dryden. In the former he speaks as if 
he had been personally acquainted with her lady- 
ship : " I," he says, 

« here aisert, if any thing 's amiss, 

It can be only the compiler's &ulty 
Who has ill-dressed the charming author's thought : 
That was all right ; her beauteous looks were joined 
To a no less admired, excelling mind." 

It is probable, both from this testimony and 
from what is said by the editor of the Reliquits^ 
that Lady Gethin had attracted much attention 
during her short life by talents and acquirements, 
and by a love of reading and study, not often mani- 
fested by one of her sex and age, 

Frances Lady Norton, the mother of Lady 
Gethin, is the author of two books ; the first en- 
titled ' The Applause of Virtue, in four parts, con- 
sisting of several Divine and Moral Essays towards 
the obtaining of true Virtue ;' the other, * Memento 
Mori, or Meditations on Death ;' both published at 
London, in 4to., in 1705. These works are said 
to show her to have been well read in the most 
eminent of the primitive Fathers and also in the 
philosophical writers of antiquity, and of course to 
have been well acquainted with both the classic 
tongues. Lady Norton, whose fexaily name ap- 
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pears to have been Freke, after the death of her 
first husband married secondly a Colonel Ambrose 
Norton, and thirdly a Mr. Jones ; and she was still 
living at an advanced age about the year 1720. 

Other examples of English female theologians 
are the following. Anna Lady Halket was the 
daughter of Mr. Robert Murray, who had been 
preceptor to Charles I., and died provost of Eton 
College in 1623. She was born at London in 
Januarv 1622 ; in 1656 was married to Sir James 
Halket ; and, after living a wife for fourteen years 
and for twice that term a widow, died in 1699, 
She had been carefully instructed in her early 
years in all the ordinary branches of female educa- 
tion; but theology was throughout her life her 
favourite subject of study. At her death she left 
about twenty large folio and quarto volumes of 
manuscript Meditations on portions of Scripture 
and other pious compositions; a few of which 
were printed, in quarto, at Edinburgh, in 1701. 
Damaris Lady Masham, the daughter of Cud« 
worth, the great author of ' The Intellectual System 
of the Universe,' and the friend of John Locke, 
was born at Cambridge in 1658, became the second 
wife of Sir Francis Masham, of Oates, in the county 
of Essex, Bart., and died, three years after Locke> 
in 1708. Lady Masham, who was distinguished 
for her learning, as well as her general ^o^%\% ^1 
mind, is the author of * A Discourse concettaxv^^^ 
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Love of God,' published in 1696, and of ^ Occa- 
sional Thoughts m reference to a Virtuous or 
ChristiaB Life,' published in 1705. Mrs. Susannah 
Hopton was the daughter of a Stafibrdshire gentle* 
man of the name of Harvey,, and was born in 1627 ; 
married Richard Hopton, Esq., of Kington, in 
Herefordshire, barrister at law, by whom she was 
left a widow in 1696; and survived till 1709. No 
particular care, we are told, had been taken to im- 
prove her excellent talents by an education worthy 
of them, and she frequently lamented, in after life 
that she had not beea better instructed in her 
youth ; but her own industry and application made 
up to a great extent for the neglect, of those by 
whom slie had beea brought up. Her chief study 
was theology, and her friend Dr. Hickes declares 
that she had ^'attained to a skill in that sacred 
science not much inferior to that of the best 
divines." In her earlier yeajrs she had been drawn 
over to the Church of Home by the persuasions of 
a priest of the name of Turberville ; but,^ not, as it 
would seem, feeling quite satisfied, she soon after 
proceeded to study the controversy between, the two 
churches, and the result wan her retam to Pro- 
testantk»m« She made herself, Hickes assures us, 
as perfect in the controversy as English writers on 
both sides could make her. ^*I have," he says, 
^^ above twenty Popish authors, which she left me, 
And some of them with- marginal not^ in bar own 
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hand.'' After her reconversion she vhidicated the 
step she had taken in a long and able letter ad- 
dressed to Turberville, which was published by 
Hickes in 1710 in the second volume of his < Con- 
troversial Letters/ She also prepared an edition, 
aocommodated to the doctrines of the Churcli of 
England, of the old Roman Catholic manual called 
Devotions in the ancient way of Offices^ to which 
she gave the title of ^ Daily Devotions, consisting 
of Thanksgivings, Confessions, and Prayers, by an 
humble Penitent,' which was published under the 
superintendence of Hickes in 1 673 ; and she is the 
author of ' An Hexameron, or Meditations on the 
Six Days of the Creation,' and of ' Meditations on 
the Life of Christ,' which were published, along 
with a new edition of her ' Devotions,' by the Rev. 
N. Spinckes, in 1717. Another female devotional 
writer of this age was Elizabeth, the second wife 
of Bishop Burnet, who was born in 1661, and was 
the eldest daughter of Sir Richard Blake. She had 
been first married at the age of seventeen to Robert 
Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley, in the county of 
Worcester, who died in 1693 ; she became the wife 
of the bishop in 1700 ; and she died in 1709. Mrs. 
Burnet is the author of ^ A Method of Devotion, 
or Rules for Holy and Devout Living,' of which 
two editions were published in her lifetime. She 
had no knowledge of the learned laag\ia^<e&^ ot^ %& 
&r as appears, of any language but lier o^u \ \^>aX ^^ 

IB; 
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had been an eager reader of the Scriptures and of 
English theological works from a very early age, 
and had in this way attained extensive knowledge 
in that region of inquiry. It is stated that, espe- 
cially while she lived in the country during her 
first marriage, she used to spend the greater part of 
her leisure in devotion and reading, and, even when 
she amused herself with any female work, used 
generally to have some one to read to her. When 
her poor neighbours, also, came to visit her, which 
she encouraged them to do, she would frequently 
read good books to them. Mary Lady Chudleigh 
was born in 1656, and was the daughter of Bichard 
Lee, Esq., of Winslade, in Devonshire, and the 
wife of Sir George Chudleigh, of Ashton, in the 
same county, Bart. She also, as well as Mrs. 
Burnet, knew only her native tongue ; but in that 
she was a great reader from an early age. Her 
writings are partly in prose, partly in verse ; and 
they embrace philosophical as well as religious sub- 
jects. Her printed works are ' The Ladies' De- 
fence, a Poem ;' * Poems on several occasions,' 
and ^ Essays upon several subjects ;' several others 
are said to be preserved in manuscript. Lady 
Chudleigh died in 1710. 

One of the most active and distinguished among 

the female writers of the close of the seventeenth 

and the earlier portion of the last century was Mary 

^stelh Her life ia given at consideTable length by 
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Ballard; and some additional particulars may be 
gathered from an article about her in the second 
edition of the Biographia JSritannica, She was 
the daughter of a merchant of Newcastle, and was 
bom there about the year 1668. "She was," says 
Ballard, " very genteelly educated, and taught all 
the accomplishments which are usually learned by 
young gentlewomen of her station ; and, although 
she proceeded no &.rther in the languages at that 
time than the learning of the French tongue, yet 
she afterwards gained some knowledge in the Latin. 
And, having a piercing wit, a solid judgment, and 
tenacious memory, she made herself a complete 
mistress of everything she attempted to learn with 
the greatest ease imaginable." An uncle who was 
a clergyman undertook the office of her preceptor 
in higher studies; and under his tuition, we are 
told, she made a considerable progress in philo- 
sophy, mathematics, and logic. At about the age 
of twenty she left her native place, and, coming up 
to the neighbourhood of the metropolis, established 
herself at Chelsea, where she spent the remainder 
of her life. What means of living she had is not 
stated ; but from a remark afterwards made it may 
be inferred that her pecuniary circumstances were 
rather straitened. It is probable, however, that 
she had some secure income, however small — per- 
haps derived from her father, who ma.^ \i^N^ ^vd^ 
before she came to London — and lYvaX ^<^'««i&Tk^'^ 
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entirely dependent upon her pen, by which indeed 
we are not informed that she ever earned anything. 
Her first publication, which like all her subsequent 
ones was anonymous, was entitled ^ A Serious Pro- 
posal to the Ladies, for the Advancement of their 
true and greatest Interest.' It seems to have ap- 
peared about 1693 or 1694, and to have attracted 
considerable attention. She here argued that the 
cause of most feminine vices was ignorance : '^ igno- 
rance," she says, '^ and a narrow education lay the 
foundation of vice, and imitation and custom rear 
it up." Soon after the publication of this tract 
she entered into an epistolary correspondence with 
the iamous Platonist, the Reverend John Norris, 
upon some doubts and scruples that had been 
awakened in her mind on the subject of the Love 
of God by the perusal of his recently published 
* Practical Discourses upon several divine Sub- 
jects ;' and her letters were thought so highly of 
by Norris that he solicited her consent to give them 
to the world along with his own ; and the entire 
correspondence accordingly appeared in 1695, with 
the title of ' Letters concerning the Love of God 
between the Author of The Proposal to the Ladies 
and Mr. John Norris ; wherein his late discourse, 
showing that it ought to be entire and exclusive of 
all other loves, is cleared and justified.' His new 
connexion, however, seems to have lost Norris an 
earlier female fnend^ Lady MaaViam) «k«8ddY men- 
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tioned, to whom he had a few years before inscribed 
one of his works, but who now answered his present 
publication in * A Discourse concerning the Love 
of God/ written, it is understood, under the in- 
spection of her new male friend Mr. Locke. The 
gentlemen, we believe, took no further part in the 
controversy ; but Miss Astell, as we shall presently 
find, returned to it some years afterwards. Mean- 
while in 1696 she published a ^Second Part' of 
her ^ Serious Proposal to the Ladies ;' and in the 
following year a new edition of both Parts to- 
gether. The two treatises are affirmed to have 
produced a general and marked improvement upon 
the countrywomen of the fair writer. " These 
books," says Ballard, ^' contributed not a little to- 
wards awakening their minds, and lessening their 
esteem for those trifling amusements which steal 
away too much of their time ; and towards putting 
them upon employing their fiiculties the right way, 
in the pursuit of useful knowledge. Nay, the 
scheme given in her proposal seemed so reasonable, 
and wrought so far upon a certain great lady, that 
she had designed to give ten thousand pounds 
towards erecting a sort of college for the education 
and improvement of the female sex ; and as a re- 
treat for those ladies who, nauseating the parade of 
the world, might here find a happy recess from the 
noise and hurry of it. But, this deaiv^ ^otciwv^ 
to the ears of Bbhop Burnet, he * iTXiTae^SaX^l 
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went to that lady, and so powerfully remon- 
strated against it, telling her it would look like 
preparing a way for Popish Orders^ that it would 
be reputed a Nunnery, &c., that he utterly frus- 
trated that noble design." The great lady is, of 
course. Queen Anne. This projected female college 
is the subject of a very daring piece of ridicule by 
Swift in the 32nd No. of the Tatler (published in 
June 1709), in which Mrs. Astell figures under 
the name of Madonella. She is introduced again 
under the same name in the 63rd No. 

Ballard assigns to Mrs. Astell a piece called ^ An 
Essay in Defence of the Female Sex ; in a Letter 
to a Lady, written by a Lady,' first published in 
1696, and frequently reprinted ; but the writer of 
the article in the Biographia Britannica ques- 
tions its being by her. There is an air of levity in 
it, he observes, unlike the general strain of her 
writings ; and some of the sentiments appear to be 
contradictory to those she has elsewhere advanced. 
Mrs. Astell, however, had high notions about both 
the capacities and the rights of women, which she 
has put forward without reserve in several of her 
works. 

For some years after this she appears to have 

employed herself in reading and study, and to have 

written or at least published nothing. When she 

saw any one coming to call upon her, Ballard re- 

lates^ whom she knew to be incapable oidi&eouKlu^ 
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upon any useful subject, she would look out at her 
window, and, jestingly telling them herself that 
Mrs. Astell was not at home, would not suffer 
them to intrude upon her. ^^ At this time," he adds, 
^' she acquired a more complete knowledge of many 
classic authors. The heathen writers which she 
esteemed most were Xenophon, Plato, Hierocles, 
Tully, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Antoninus." 
All these writers, we suppose, she must have read 
in English or French translations. 

Her next book was entitled ' Reflections on Mar- 
riage,' and was published in 1700. '^ Some people," 
says Ballard, '^ think she has carried her arguments 
with regard to the birthrights and privileges of her 
sex a little too far, and that there is too much warmth 
of temper discovered in this treatise. But, if those 
persons had known the motive which induced her 
to write that tract, it might possibly have abated 
very much of their censure." And then he tells us 
in a foot-note, with much naivete, that this motive, 
as he has been informed, ^' was her disappointment 
in a marriage contract with an eminent clergyman." 
Such a mischance, Ballard apparently thinks, might 
well drive a literary lady a little furious. It was 
not long, he proceeds to inform us, before she came 
to understand that her book did not please some 
very nice palates ; whereupon she published in 1705 
a secoml edition of it^ with a long PttC^s.^ \\i 
BOBwer to the objectors. Batii \>oo\l «si^ y^^^^^^ 
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according to her biographer, are written with a vast 
deal of wit and sharpness ; they make, he says, " per- 
haps the strongest defence that ever yet appeared in 
print of the rights and abilities of the fair sex." 

Mrs. Astell, however, had already engaged in a 
sterner war. " About this time," continues Bal- 
lard, " observing the pernicious artifices of the sec- 
taries, she, to her lasting honour, courageously and 
successfully attacked them on all sides." First she 
fell upon Dr. Davenant, the. political economist, in 
a quarto tract, which she published in 1704, and 
called ^ Moderation truly stated ; or, a Review of a 
late pamphlet entitled Moderation a Virtue,* Both 
this tract and the accompanying preface ^^ will be," 
says Ballard, ^'a lasting testimony of her being 
admirably well versed in our constitution both in 
church and state ; a rare accomplishment in a wo- 
man ; but perhaps the less to be wondered at in that 
reign, when the supreme government of both was 
committed to a female hand." Davenant replied 
in a new edition of his pamphlet, to which he now 
gave the title of * Moderation stiU a Virtue.' To 
this she immediately publbhed a rejoinder, in the 
form of a Postscript to her former answer. Finally, 
in the same year, 1704^ turning round upon a second 
description of imperfect sympathizers with the 
established constitution, she came out with another 
guarto polemical brochure, entitled ' A fair Way 
jfM the Disaentera and their Paitxona \ ixot yttii h^ 
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Mr. Lesley, or any other furious Jacobite, whether 
clergyman or layman, but by a very Moderate Per- 
son and Dutiful Subject to the Queen.' 

These publications were followed up the next 
year by what is accounted her most elaborate per- 
formance, a treatise entitled ' The Christian Re- 
ligion, as professed by a Daughter of the Church of 
England.' In the composition of this work she 
declares, << she consulted no divine, nor any other 
man ; scarce any book, except the Bible ; being 
willing to follow the thread of her own thoughts." 
It was here that she again attacked Lady Masham 
and Locke, as well as Archbishop Tillotson and 
other Low Church writers. She had also the year 
before published an examination of a Thirtieth of 
January Sermon of Dr. Kennet's, under the title of 
'An Impartial Enquiry into the Causes of Rebellion 
and Civil War in this Kingdom, and Vindication of 
the Royal Martyr;' but of this publication Bal- 
lard had never been able to procure a sight. 

With her work on the Christian Religion Mrs. 
Astell's literary career terminated. The rest of her 
life is stated to have been chiefly employed in the 
practice of the duties of religion. Ballard had been 
told that for several years before her death '^ she 
constantly walked from Chelsea to St. Martin's 
Church every Sunday, never regarding the in- 
clemency or unseasonableness of the weathst^'^xA^ 
to hear a celebrated preacher, YrYkOUi b!^^ xaxx^^-^ 
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mired for his excellent practical divinity." This 
is said to have been Dr. Trapp, the blank verse 
translator of Yirgil, who held the evening lecture- 
ship at St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, and was much 
celebrated both for his high church doctrines and his 
oratorical delivery. Mrs. AstelFs own practical 
theol(^ would seem to have had a good deal of an 
ascetic character. ^^ In abstinence," her biographer 
affirms, '^ few or none ever surpassed her ; for she 
would live like a hermit, for a considerable time 
together, upon a crust of bread and water, with a 
little small beer. And at the time of her highest 
living, when she was at home, she very rarely ate 
any dinner till night ; and then it was by the strictest 
rules of temperance." Yet this severity of disci- 
pline, it is asserted, was accompanied with no sour- 
ness or moroseness of temper ; on the contrary, her 
conversation is described as having been ^< highly 
entertaining and innocently facetious." A somewhat 
different representation of her is given in a letter of 
Bishop Atterbury's, in which he relates that he had, 
lately happened to dine with her, when she spoke 
to him of a sermon against Hoadley he had preached 
a short time before, and requested a perusal of it^ 
which he let her have. She had since returned the 
sermon with a sheet of remarks, which the bishop 
transmits to his friend, remarking that he takes 
them to be of an extraordinary character, con- 
eidenng they had come from the pen of a woman* 
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" There is not an expression," he adds, " that car- 
ries the least air of her sex from the beginning to 
the end of it. She attacks me very home, you see, 
and artfully enough, under a pretence of taking my 
part against other divines, who are in Hoadley's 
measures. Had she as much good breeding as good 
sense, she would be perfect ; but she has not the 
most decent manner of insinuating what she means, 
but is now and then a little offensive and shocking 
!n her expressions ; which I wonder at, because a 
civil turn of words is what her sex is always mis- 
tress of. She, I think, is wanting in it. But her 
sensible and rational way of writing makes amends 
for that defect. I dread to engage her.'' 

It appears, however, that Mrs. Astell lived a good 
deal in the world, and among her friends were some 
of the most fashionable personages of the time. She 
was particularly intimate with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ; and it is now known that the * Preface 
by a Lady ' signed M. A., and dated 1724, which 
was published with the first edition of Lady Mary's 
Letters in 1763, and ascribed by the editor to a lady 
of quality, was written by Mrs. Astell. Lady Louisa 
Stuart, who has communicated this fact in her ' In- 
troductory Anecdotes * prefixed to Lord Wharu- 
cliffe's edition of Lady Mary's Works published in 
1886, has added a spirited sketch of Mrs. Astell, 
in the course of which she says : — " She tt\»?ca:^Vk»^ 
In Lady Mary's talents as proo& o£ w\i«A. M ^«aV«t 
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first wish to demonstrate, namely, the mental equal- 
ity of the sexes, if not the superiority of woman to 
man. Many a tract have the worms long ago eaten, 
or the pastry-cooks demolished, in which she laid 
down this doctrine; exposing the injustice and 
tyranny of one sex, and maintaining the capacity of 
the other, if allowed fair play, for the highest 
attainments. But, like most people who are bent 
upon establishing a theory which they know others 
will controvert, and suspect they may laugh at, she 
often wrote herself into a passion as she went on, 
and made more free with the words jackanapes^ 
puppy, booby, and blockhead, than we should think 
becoming in a fair and elegant authoress at present." 
She had been styled by the first editor of Lady 
Mary's Letters " the fair and elegant Prefacer ; " 
but she was, according to Lady Louisa, ^' as far 
from fair and elegant as any old schoolmaster of her 
time ; in outward form, indeed, rather ill-favoured 
and forbidding, and of a humour to have repulsed 
the compliment roughly had it been paid her while 
she lived; for she regarded such common-place 
phrases as insults in disguise, impertinently ofiered 
by men through a secret persuasion that all women 
were fools." Her friendship for Lady Mary ap- 
pears to have been ardent to enthusiasm, notwith- 
standing the difference of their characters and 
opinions on some of the most important points. One 
ilajr, after a serioaa discussion of some religious 
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question, Mrs. Astell, who, as usual, had been pur- 
suing the argument very eagerly, paused, and then, 
fixing her eyes on her friend, said with impressive 
earnestness : — " My days are numbered ; I am old ; 
— that you know; but I now tell you in confidence 
I have a mortal disease which must soon bring me 
to the grave. I go hence, I humbly trust in Christ, 
to a state of happiness ; and, if departed spirits be 
permitted to visit those whom they have loved on 
earth, remember I make you a solemn promise that 
mine shall appear to you, and confirm the truth of 
all I have been saying." Mrs* Astell died of a 
cancer a few weeks after this, in May 1731 ; but 
Lady Mary declared that the threatened apparition 
never came. 

The last of these English female theological or 
philosophical writers that we shall mention is Mrs. 
Catherine Cockburn, perhaps one of the ablest of 
them alL Her father, whose name was Trotter, 
was a native of Scotland, and a commander in the 
navy ; and she was born at London in 1679. In 
her youth she is said to have been distinguished by 
her personal attractions. Her father died when 
she was very young; and her mother, who was 
nearly related to more than one Scotch noble 
family, was left in very narrow circumstances. 
Catherine began to show remarkable talent or 
vivacity of mind at a very early age, 1\. Sa V^^ 
that while she iras Btill a mere child siaft oti^ ^^ 
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surprised a company of her friends by some extem- 
poraneous verses on an incident which had just hap- 
pened in the street ; when her uncle, who chanced 
to be present, remarked how delighted her father 
would have been if he had been alive. Captain 
Trotter; — who is said, by the bye, to have been 
personally known to and in high favour with both 
Charles II. and his brother James, and to have been 
commonly called Honest David — had, it seems, 
been fond of poetry. His kind encouragement, 
however, appears to have been all that her uncle, 
who was also a commander in the navy, could give 
her of help. It is afRrmed that she had no teacher 
even in learning to write ; but perhaps this may 
merely mean that in her eagerness she acquired 
that accomplishment by herself before the usual 
time when a teacher would have been provided for 
her — ^not that her mother was unable to afford her 
one. It is added that she also made herself in the 
same way mistress of the French language. She 
then learned Latin, with some assistance while she 
was studying the g^mmar; as she had likewise 
in logic, which was another of her early acquire- 
ments. 

Her first literary attempts were in verse. One 

poem, which she is stated to have written when she 

was only fourteen, is printed among her works. It 

IS certain that in 1695, when 'she was only in her 

fpraateeatb jre&r, she appeared as a ^xwoaXAtt 
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writer; a tragedy written by her, entitled 'Agnes 
de Castro,' having been brought out with success 
at the Theatre Royal in that year, and printed the 
following. This was followed by a second tragedy, 
entitled ' Fatal Friendship,' which was performed 
at the new theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1698, 
and printed the same year. She had before this 
time made the acquaintance of Congreve by some 
verses addressed to him on his ' Mourning Bride,' 
which he acknowledged in terms expressive of 
much gratification; and other names eminent in 
literature, among the number that of Farquhar the 
comic dramatist, were now added to the list of the 
friends and admirers of the young poetess. In 1701 
Miss Trotter took part in the composition of a 
tribute of commemorative verse published under 
the title of ' The Nine Muses ; or poems written 
by so many ladies upon the death of the late 
famous John Dry den, Esq.' And the same year 
she produced two more dramatic pieces — a comedy 
called 'Love at a Loss ;' and a tragedy called 
* The Unhappy Penitent.' 

These juvenile productions had probably all of 
them great defects; but the authoress of three 
tragedies and a comedy, all both printed and acted 
before she had reached the age of two and twenty, 
was at any rate no common phenomenon. And 
she had also, it seems, already been long a dili^exiv. 
studeDt of metapbysica ; besides baving) vi\)^<& ^^V^ 
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as we gather, only entering her teens, ventured so 
far into the maze of theological speculation and 
controversy as to have been induced to leave the 
Church of England in which she had been educated 
and to profess herself a Koman Catholic, as she 
still continued to do. The first fruit of her philo- 
sophical studies appeared in May 1702, when she 
publbhed anonymously a defence of ' Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding,' in reply to an 
attack upon it which was afterwards known to have 
proceeded from the learned and eloquent Dr. 
Thomas Burnet, of the Charter House. Miss 
Trotter's performance was addressed to Locke, 
who was greatly pleased with it, and as soon as he 
discovered the author wrote to her in the most 
flattering terms. " You have herein not only van- 
quished my adversary, but reduced me also abso- 
lutely under your power," said the delighted philo- 
sopher. From this date, with the exception of a 
few occasional pieces in verse, and a fifth dramatic 
attempt in the form of a tragedy on the story of 
Gustavus Vasa under the title of * The Revolution 
of Sweden,' which she produced in 1706, and 
which does not appear to have had much success. 
Miss Trotter kept to the new line upon which she 
had entered thus auspiciously. Soon after this, 
too, she changed her original name for another. 
About the beginning of 1707 she returned to the 
Church of England ; towards the close of that year 
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she published ' A Discourse concerning a Guide ia 
Controversies, in Two Letters, written to one of 
the Church of Rome by a person lately converted 
from that communion ; ' and in the beginning of 
the next year she married the Rev. Mr. Cockburn, 
a clergyman of the establishment. 

Mr. Cockburn is said to have been a man of 
learning and talent ; but he never was fortunate in 
obtaining much preferment, and throughout the 
remainder of her life Mrs. Cockburn had both the 
cares of a family to occupy her time and thoughts, 
and very straitened circumstances to struggle with. 
Soon after their marriage her husband obtained the 
donative of Nayland in Suffolk ; whence in no long 
time he removed to the curacy of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, London ; but this he was obliged to quit 
on the accession of George L in 1714 in conse- 
quence of objecting to take the oath of abjuration ; 
and for the next ten or twelve years he was reduced 
to serve as an assistant teacher of Latin in an 
academy in Chancery Lane. In 1726, however, 
he brought himself to consent to take the oath ; 
upon which he obtained the situation of minister 
of an episcopal congregation at Aberdeen in 
Scotland. To this was added soon afler the living 
of Long Horseley, near Morpeth, in Northumber* 
land, a preferment of small value, to which he was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor King, to ^pi\i<aa:L 
Mrs. Cockbura had been made kuoYfu iasji^ ^^»x^ 
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before by Locke ; but after he had held the two 
livings for about ten years, he was called upon by 
the bishop to reside upon that in England, the conse- 
quence of which was that he was obliged to resign 
his appointment at Aberdeen. During all this time 
Mrs. Cockburn found little leisure eyen for read- 
ing, and still less for writing. It must have been 
a strange privation to one previously so much 
occupied with literature as she had been. She 
describes how she was situated in an interesting 
passage of a letter which she afterwards wrote with 
the object of introducing herself to Pope, but 
which she never actually sent: ^'You had but 
just begun to dawn upon the world/' she there 
says, ^^ when I retired from it. Being married in 
1708, I bid adieu to the Muses, and so wholly 
gave myself up to the cares of a family, and the 
education of my children, that I scarcely knew 
whether there was any such thing as books, plays, 
or poems stirring in Great Britain. However, after 
some years, your ^ Essay on Criticism ' and * Rape 
of the Lock ' broke in upon me* I rejoiced that 
so bright a genius was rising on our isle; but 
thought no more about you, till my young family 
was grown up to have less need of my assistance ; 
and, beginning to have some taste of polite litera* 
ture, my inclination revived with my leisure to 
indfuire after what had been most celebrated in 
^Aat kmd, I then read your Homer " It. vas not 
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till 1726, after she had been married, and thus 
divorced from literature, for eighteen years, that 
she resumed her pen, and once more came forward 
as the defender of Locke, in a published ^ Letter 
to Dr. Holdsworth,' a Fellow of St John's College, 
Oxford, who had preached a sermon, which he 
afterwards printed, professing to examine and 
answer ''the cavils, false reasonings, and false 
interpretations of Scripture, of Mr. Locke and 
others, against the resurrection of the same body.'' 
And, when Holdsworth returned to the subject the 
following year in a * Defence of the Doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the same Body,' Mrs. Cockburn 
drew up in reply * A Vindication of Mr. Locke's 
Christian Principles from the Lijurious Imputations 
of Dr. Holdsworth ; ' but for this she could find 
no publisher, and it remained in manuscript till it 
was given to the world by Dr. Birch in his edition 
of her collected works published in 1751. 

From the date of her husband's resumption of his 
profession, and their removal to Aberdeen, their 
circumstances were considerably easier, and, her 
fitmily having grown up, she had probably rather 
more leisure ; but her literary pursuits were still 
much interrupted and carried on in the midst of 
many difficulties. In October 1732 we find her 
writing to her niece from Aberdeen; — "Sundays 
being privileged from the needle, 1 Via^^ in^osA 
time of late to read three short pampbleXa vcL^XL««^st 
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to * Christianity as Old as the Creation/ by Dr. 
Burnet, which they say are the best that have been 
written on a subject that has for some time em- 
ployed all pens and heads." The author of the 
three answers to TindaFs famous work here men- 
tioned, a Dr. Thomas Burnet, was no connexion 
either of the bishop or of the Master of the Charter 
House. 

The only literary performance which Mrs. 
Cockburn appears to have produced during her 
residence in Scotland is a ^Poem occasioned by 
the Busts [of Newton, Locke, and Clarke] set up 
in the Queen's Hermitage,' which may extend to 
above a hundred lines, and which is dated from 
Aberdeen, in August 1732, but was first printed 
in the Gentleman^ s Magazine for May 1737. She 
here laments hex relegation from her native country, 
the obscurest corner of which she intimates that 
she would prefer to the northern clime in which it 
seemed to be ordained that the remainder of her 
years should be spent. 

With these feelings, her return to England seems 
to have been like a recommencement of existence 
to her, or the awakening from a state of torpor. 
In the last stage of her life, notwithstanding bro- 
ken health and some sharp sorrow, her intellectual 
and literary activity emulated what she had dis- 
joJajed at the outset of her career. In 1739 she 
boldly set out upon what we may call ^. vo^a^e 
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round the world of metaphysics in ' Remarks upon 
some writers in the Controversy concerning the 
Foundation of Moral Duty and Moral Obligation ; 
particularly the translator of Archbishop King's 
Origin of Moral Evil [Dr. Edmund Law, after- 
wards Bishop of Carlisle], and the Author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses [Warburton] ; to which 
are prefixed some Cursory Thoughts on the Con- 
troversies concerning Necessary Existence, the 
Keality and Infinity of Space, the Extension and 
Place of Spirits, and on Dr. Watts's notion of 
Substance.' This piece, however, which was in- 
scribed " with the utmost defef ence to Alexander 
Pope, Esq., by an admirer of his moral character," 
was not printed till the year 1743, when it was 
given to the world, without the name of the writer, 
in the History of the Works of the Learned (a 
monthly critical publication of that day) for 
August. Mrs. Cockburn here adopted Dr. Clarke's 
theory of the foundations of morality, namely, 
that the distinctions between virtue and vice are 
not created by the declarations or even by the will 
of the Deity, but arise out of eternal and immutable 
relations and essential differences of things. Mean- 
while we find her still only able to snatch a little 
time for study now and then from household occu- 
pations and cares. In one of her letters written in 
1740 she observes that her principal tim^ i<cjt 
reading and writing wsls m the long Nviiitet e\eiatv^T 
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when her eyes did not serve her to sew by candle- 
light. In the summer, she says, she is so much 
employed at her needle that she reads little, and 
writes less. In 1743 she sustained a heavy blow 
in the death of a daughter. In a letter to her 
niece some time after this bereavement she writes ; — 
" The unexpected loss of my poor child, who was 
so useful to me, and had been almost all her life 
with me, was indeed a severe affiiction. She was 
a long time every moment in my thoughts. What- 
ever I turned my mind to, she mingled with it : all 
that I found in books was some way or other 
applied to her ; and still there is not a day but she 
is frequently the subject of my reflections ; nor do 
I endeavour to divert them from her, but make the 
best use I can of them. I sometimes imagine that 
I have now a nearer interest in another state than 
I had ; and please myself with the hopes of joining 
her spirit there, and finding her rejoicing in her 
early escape from the evils of this world. Some- 
times I consider how graciously Providence often 
makes our disappointments and crosses in one kind 
turn to our advantage in another." Her strength 
had also by this time been much worn down by 
frequent attacks of asthma, to which she had been 
subject for many years. In November of the 
following year she again writes to her niece; — 
"I have very little prospect of tolerable health for 
Mijr continuance. My cough retuxuwl the begin- 
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niog of September, and held me about two months ; 
but is now succeeded by such a difficulty of breath- 
ing, that I do not know which is most grievous ; 
but between them I am reduced to great weak- 
ness." Yet she was at this time engaged upon a 
new metaphysical work, which proved to be the 
most elaborate and able of all her literary perform- 
ances, her ^ Remarks upon the Principles , and 
Reasonings of Dr. Rutherforth's Essay on the Nature 
and Obligations of Virtue, in Vindication of the 
Contrary Principles and Reasonings enforced in 
the writings of the late Dr. Samuel Clarke.' The 
Reverend Dr. Thomas Rutherforth, whose * Essay' 
appeared in 1744, had therein maintained the doc- 
trine that the test and essence of virtue was its 
tendency to promote the good, properly understood, 
whether of the agent or others; — in other words, 
was utility in the largest sense. When her tract 
was finished Mrs. Cockburn sent it to Warburton, 
' whose theory on the subject of it was different both 
from Rutherforth's and her own, and against whose 
views one of her previous works, as we have seen, 
had been in part directed. Warburton held that 
.the distinction between virtue and vice was con- 
stituted by the arbitrary will, or pleasure, of the 
Deity. Notwithstanding this difference of opinion, 
however, he not only admitted the merit of the 
present work in the frankest and most c»t^\^ 
ieirms, styling it in a letter to the a.ul\voT«^ *"*" ^^ 
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strongest and clearest piece of metaphysics that 
ever was written," — ^but took upon himself the 
charge of finding a publisher for it ; and when it 
appeared in 1747 it was introduced by a Preface 
from the pen of Warburton, in which he almost 
reiterated these strong expressions, declaring it to 
contain ^^ all the clearness of expression, the strength 
of reason, the precision of logic, and attachment 
to truth, which makes books of this nature really 
useful to the common cause of virtue and religion," 
and describing Eutherforth's female antagonist as 
having, ^^ seconded by a fine genius, and infinite 
superiority in reasoning, given so thorough a con- 
futation" of the Eeverend Doctor's "exclusive, 
exteminating system, as is rarely to be met with 
in controversies on these subjects." 

This work appears to have attracted much more 
notice than anything that Mrs. Cockburn had 
previously done. So general an interest was 
excited both by the intrinsic merits of the book, 
and by the sex^ age, and circumstances of the 
writer, that she was induced by the advice of her 
friends to set about the preparation of a complete 
collection of her writings with the view of pub- 
lishing it by subscription. But this task she did 
not live to see accomplished. The infirmities of 
age now pressed heavily upon one arrived at the 
verge of three score years and ten, with a frame 
debilitated by long disease. In A.\3LgQ&\. \148 she 
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writes to her niece: — "There are about nine 
months in the year in which I am unable to write 
to my nearest friends, or on the most important 
business ; much less can I apply myself to abstruse 
speculations/' She continued, however, to take a 
lively interest in the subjects that had long so 
much occupied her mind. To a clergyman, who 
appears to have been desirous of discussing with 
her the great question of the essence or foundations 
of morality, she writes in March of this same 
year : — '^ Whenever your afiairs will allow you to 
favour me with a personal conference, I shall 
esteem it a great obligation, as the advantage must 
be wholly on my side ; for you will be much dis- 
appointed, sir, if you expect to encounter an able 
disputant. My companionable capacity (if I may 
so speak) has entirely left me ; readiness of thought 
and expression, so necessary to conversation, are no 
more ; but I can still hear with attention, and con* 
sider with impartiality, nor am I yet too old to 
learn. Your candour will give allowances for the 
decays of age, and the illnesses that have for some 
years attended it." At last in January 1749 she 
lost her husband, who appears to have been about 
a year older than herself; and this stroke probably 
shortened her own existence, which terminated on 
the 11th of May in the same year. 

The history of Mrs. Cockbum's Utetat^ <».x^«tS& 
very pecuJiar In several respects, TVv^ ^x%\. XXCvcv^ 
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that strikes us is the early age at which she acquired 
her first distinction in literature ; and equally re- 
markable is the advanced period of life at which she 
made her most successful attempt as a writer. Then 
there is the wide diversity between the line of writ- 
ing in which she began and that with which she 
ended, and the singular contrast between her earliest 
and her latest reputation ; for, although the region 
of philosophical speculation may in one view be said 
to lie contiguous to that of poetry and fiction, as 
affording something of the same sort of mental 
exercise, yet the &culties which are called into ex- 
ercise are very different in the one from what they 
are in the other, and nothing is rarer certainly than 
for a writer of either sex to commence as a drama- 
tist and finish as a metaphysician. But the strangest 
singularity of all in Mrs. Cockbum's case is the 
long period of entire abstinence from authorship, 
and almost complete abstraction, indeed, from study 
and books, and every form of Uterary occupation 
or enjoyment, which separated like a gulf the com- 
mencing from the concluding portion of her literary 
career. First we have some eight or nine years of 
very active writing and publishing, and of appa- 
rently fiut extending intercourse among the most 
distinguished literati of the day ; ^then a sudden 
retirement from the world of letters, followed by 
about twenty years of obscurity and oblivion ; then 
mremimption of the literary cbatacteT^aodits main- 
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tenance for twenty years more, with the recovery 
at last of a wider and higher celebrity than ever. 
So in one of our uncertain English days will a 
bright morning be sometimes suddenly overcast, 
and yet the wind and the rain be succeeded by a 
sunny afternoon or evening, all the balmier and 
more beautiful for the rough weather that has in- 
tervened. This ingenious and meritorious woman 
may be said to have created for herself a second 
life after her first was spent and gone. At an age 
when most people, especially after so long and 
wearing a struggle as she had undergone, would 
have been well contented with repose and insignifi- 
cance, she determined still to try to make up for 
the time she had unavoidably lost, and succeeded in 
doing so. Her writings may be forgotten, and 
may never have been of much real value ; but her 
example at least is worth remembering. Let others, 
who may at any time be situated as she was for so 
many years, take encouragement from the course 
and event of her fortunes. Never to despair is one 
of the best and highest lessons that any history can 
teach to man or woman ; and it is also cheering and 
sustaining to learn how much work, especially of an 
intellectual kind, has often been done by an earnest 
wiU even in the closing period of life. 

We can hardly quit this part of our subject 
without mentioning the greatest female nam& \w 
plulosophjcal speculation of moreiee^ul^^aci^a^^^ 
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perhaps of any time, that of Madame de Stael — 
sometimes spoken of, indeed, as having been at once 
the most illustrious literary woman on record, and 
the most brilliant of all the writers of her own age 
of either sex. But, although in a history of women 
of genius she would necessarily occupy a large 
space, she belongs to our present subject no farther 
than as an example of the extraordinary success 
which has been actually attained in literature by 
a female intellect. Her sex was the only difficulty 
that she had to overcome in her pursuit of know- 
ledge or mental cultivation ; and in her case even 
that could hardly be said to be a difficulty. The 
circumstance of her being a woman proved to her, 
perhaps, throughout her literary career, rather an 
advantage upon the whole than the contrary. It 
certainly at least tended to augment rather than to 
diminish the attention that her writings attracted, 
if it did not help to heighten the admiration that they 
excited. Nor had she to break through any impedi- 
ments interposed by her sex even in her original 
application to study and literature. She was trained 
to that career from her childhood by the care and 
the example of a literary mother. The early his- 
tory of that mother, though a far less distinguished 
person, is more to our present purpose. *' The per- 
sonal attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod," 
writes the historian Gibbon in 1789 or 1790 of a pas- 
sagein hia life then more than thirty years gone by, 
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** were embellished by the virtues and talents 
of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her 
fiimily was respectable. Her mother, a native of 
France, had preferred her religion to her country. 
The profession of her father did not extinguish the 
moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he 
lived, content with a small salary and laborious 
duty, in the obscure lot of minister of Grassy, in the 
mountains that separate the Fays de Yaud from the 
county of Burgundy. In the solitude of a seques- 
tered village he bestowed a liberal, and even learned, 
education on his only daughter. She surpassed 
his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences and lan- 
guages ; and, in her short visits to some relations 
at Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, and erudition of 
Mademoiselle Curchod were the theme of universal 
applause. The report of such a prodigy awakened 
my curiosity ; I saw and loved. I found her learned 
without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners ; and the first 
sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and 
knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She 
permitted me to make her two or three visits at her 
father's house. I passed some happy days there, 
in the mountains of Burgundy, and her parents 
honourably encouraged the connexion. In a calm 
retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer flut- 
tered in her bosom ; she listened to the voic^ q^ 
truth and passion, and I might preawmi^ Xo ^sd^d 
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that I had made some impression on a virtuous 
heart. At Grassy and Lausanne I indulged my 
dream of felicity ; but on my return to England I 
soon discovered that my father would not hear of 
this strange alliance, and that without hb consent 
I was myself destitute and helpless. After a pain- 
ful struggle I yielded to my fate ; I sighed as a 
lover, I obeyed as a son ; my wound was insensibly 
healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new 
life. My cure was accelerated by a faithful report 
of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady her- 
self, and my love subsided in friendship and esteem. 
The minister of Grassy soon afterwards died ; his 
stipend died with him ; his daughter retired to Ge- 
neva, where, by teaching young ladies, she earned 
a hard subsistence for herself and her mother ; but 
in her lowest distress she maintained a spotless re^ 
putation and a dignified behaviour." In course of 
time Mademoiselle Gurchod became the wife of a 
countryman of her own, with whose name some 
years afterwards all Europe was to ring. James 
Necker, who was the son of a professor of law in the 
University of Geneva, set out in life as clerk in a 
Paris banking-house, but soon raised himself by his 
steadiness and his talents to an independent position, 
and by continuing his exertions was enabled to re- 
tire from business in possession of an ample fortune 
at the age of forty. His marriage with Mademoi- 
selle Curcbod bad taken place eeveral ^ears before 
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this ; their celebrated daughter, who was their only 
child, was born at Paris in 1768. Madame Necker 
was not looked upon by the world in general as a 
very brilliant woman ; rather the reverse, indeed — 
partly, it may have been, in revenge for the bounds 
less admiration with which she was always regarded 
and spoken of by her husband ; but, although it was 
only to him that she was either an oracle or a wit, she 
was certainly by no means destitute either of talent 
of a certain sort or of good sense. She gave to the 
world two literary works during her lifetime ; one 
upon Divorce, another upon Precipitate Inter- 
ments ; and five volumes of her ^ Melanges,' or 
Miscellanies, were published by her husband after 
her death. She survived till 1796 ; Necker him- 
self till 1804. Their daughter, who was named 
Anne Louise Germaine, and who was married to the 
Baron de Stael-Holstein, the Swedish ambassador 
at the French court, in 1786, had been educated 
with extraordinary care, and early evinced remark- 
able talent ; but, although she had previously writ- 
ten some slight dramatic pieces, the first of her 
productions which excited much attention was her 
* Letters on the Works and Character of Rousseau,' 
which were published in 1788. This was followed 
by several political pamphlets in the course of the 
next ten or twelve years. But the work that first 
made her generally known over Europe as a writer 
was ber aovel of 'Delphine,' wYi\(^\i ^.^^^^^x^^Vxv 
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1803. It is curious, however, to observe how in- 
adequate was still the estimate formed of lier talents 
in quarters that accorded a very different reception 
to her subsequent works. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
began an article on ' Delphine ' with — " This dis- 
mal trash, which has nearly dislocated the jaws of 
every critic among us with gaping," and ended by 
declaring that the badness of the principles of the 
book was corrected only by the badness of the style, 
and that the authoress would have been very guilty 
if she had not been very dull. The work, whatever 
may be thought of its morality, of which Madame 
de Stael herself afterwards published a defence or 
explanation, is unquestionably written with great 
power. It was followed in 1807 by her other novel 
of * Corinne,' which raised her reputation to a still 
higher point. In noticing * Corinne,' which it 
praised warmly for " the imagination, the feeling, 
and the eloquence displayed in it," the * Edinburgh 
Review' almost retracted what it had said even 
about the principles o^ ^ Delphine,' observing that 
the censure which had been directed against some 
of the former writings of the authoress for their 
immoral tendency had been bestowed "perhaps 
without due consideration." From this time to her 
death Madame de Stael kept her place in the front 
rank of European literature. Her * Germany* 
(originally printed in 1810, but suppressed by the 
French Government) appeared iu 1813 •, her ' Re- 
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flections upon Suicide ' the same year ; her ^ Oon- 
siderations on the French Revolution * in 1818, after 
her death, which took place in July of the year pre- 
ceding. In their article on this last work the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers describe the deceased authoress as 
the most brilliant writer that had appeared in their 
days, — as the most powerful writer that her coun- 
try had produced since the time of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, — and as '^ the greatest writer, of a woman, 
that any time or any country has produced ; " and 
they add that in her various works, they do not 
hesitate to say, '^ there are more original and pro- 
found observations — more new images — greater 
sagacity combined with higher imagination — and 
more of the true philosophy of the passions, the 
politics, and the literature of her contemporaries " 
— than in any other author they can remember. 
There is a good deal here, no doubt, of the enthu- 
siastic and unmeasured generosity of a declamation 
uttered as it were over the grave ; but if, after due 
allowance has been made on that account, the ascent 
to this sublime height of panegyric from the contempt 
expressed fifteen years before for the dulness and the 
dismal trash of ' Delphine ' may be taken as any 
tolerable representation of the progress of opinion 
in England on the subject of Madame de Stael in 
that space — and we should be disposed to think 
that it may — it is an instructive and encouca%vQ% 
instance of bow surely true merit in a 'wtVXftT '^'^ 
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come to make itself be felt in the long run, how- 
ever it may fail to be perceived at its first appear- 
ance. Genius has often, in truth, to create that 
state of the public mind which is required for its 
appreciation, — as the morning light may have to 
unseal the eyelids upon which it falls before it can 
be discerned. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Female Critics — Letter-Writers — ^Historians — Orators — Ju- 
rists — Medical Practitioners — Physiologists — Naturalists 
— Mathematicians — Astronomers. 

There are several departments of literature in 
which it might seem that women were naturally 
fitted to excel at least quite as much as in philo- 
sophical or theological speculation, and yet to 
which their contributions have been comparatively 
very limited. Such are some branches of the 
Belles Lettres. It might be expected, for instance, 
that we should find numbers of female critics in 
every literary age. Yet, neither in the extensive 
field of verbal and grammatical criticism (including 
hermeneutics, or the science of interpretation, and 
philology as distinguished from the mere knowledge 
of languages), nor in that of rhetorical and aesthetic 
criticism, have women done almost anything. No 
woman has compiled either a dictionary or a gram- 
mar of her own or of any other language which is 
in any repute. The only work of this class, produced 
by a woman, that we recollect in our own literature 
is Mrs. Piozzi's very slight performance entitled 
* BritJ^li Synonymy, or an Attempt at Te^\s^a^As:k% 
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the Choice of Words in Familiar Conversation,' 
published in 1794. Of the vast number of critical 
commentaries that exist upon the classics of ancient 
and modern literature, scarcely any have been 
executed by women : none, certainly, that are 
generally known, if we except two or three by 
Madame Dacier, and they are far from being of 
first-rate character. Even of translations pre- 
tending to anything of a learned or critical 
character we have very few by women ; there are 
some by Madame Dacier ; Lady Bacon's trans- 
lation of Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church 
of England from the Latin, Miss Carter's Epictetus 
from the Greek, and Miss Elizabeth Smith's Book 
of Job from the Hebrew are almost the only 
English ones that can be said to have attained an 
established reputation. There are also indeed Miss 
EIstob*s and Miss Gurney's translations from the 
Anglo-Saxon, those of Miss Brooke from the 
Irish, and those of Mrs. Grant of Laggan from the 
Gaelic, all deserving of mention as attempts in 
this line out of the beaten track ; and there are 
Lady Guest's Mabinogion from the Welsh, and 
Mrs. Austin's various translations from the German, 
which are in all respects among the most creditable 
performances of living female learning and talent. 
Nor indeed has the language many first-rate or 
even good translations to boast of altogether ; 
tmaslaUona of the highest order aie rare in any 
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lang^ge ; translation of one kind is the easiest of 
literary performances, of another is one of the 
most difficult ; still, it seems strange that so little 
upon the whole should have been done or attempted 
by women in this way — that of all the English 
translations we possess, good, bad, and indifferent, 
of the works of the Greek and Roman writers, we 
should be indebted to a woman for that of Epictetus 
alone. Upon the philosophy of criticism no work 
wliich lives or is read has ever been written by a 
woman. Even in the present day, with all its 
comparative abundance and activity of female 
talent, it is a rare thing for a striking article in a 
review to be contributed by a woman. By far the 
most remarkable books of a critical kind that have 
proceeded from any female writer are Madame 
de Stael's ' Germany ' and her previous work on 
Literature as connected with Social Institutions 
(^De la Litterature consid^ree dans ses Rapports 
avec les Institutions Sociales'). Almost the only 
English critical works written by women that have 
' ever had any celebrity are Mrs. Lennox's * Shake- 
speare Illustrated,' and Mrs. Montagu's ^ Essay on 
the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare;' both 
performances of little worth, which a great subject 
and the circumstances of the writers (the one 
very poor, the other very rich) for a while kept 
buoyant, but which have long sunk into neglect 
and oblivjon. 
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Another kind of writing in which it might be 
expected that many women would be found to 
have distinguished themselves is the Epistolary. 
Yet the only very celebrated Letters of women are 
those of Madame de Sevign^ and of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Of all our English female 
writers Lady Mary had perhaps the most robust 
intellect, the one endowed with most of masculine 
vigour, yet remaining still essentially and in all its 
qualities that of a woman. In her, and perhaps in 
her alone, instinct and intuition assume the cer- 
tainty and comprehensiveness of reasoning. Tet 
she writes with as much liveliness as if she could 
not reason at all. If we are ever to have any more 
letters equal to those of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu there is no pen from which we should 
'sooner expect them than from that of her grand- 
daughter, Lady Louisa Stuart, still surviving among 
us at the age of ninety, who is understood to have 
all her life kept up an active correspondence with 
an extensive circle of friends, and who ten years, 
ago surprised and delighted the world with a de- 
tailed memoir of Lady Mary, written with all the 
freshness and vivacity of five-and-twenty, and in 
all respects worthy of Lady Mary herself. 

But, perhaps, among all the great departments 

of literature the one in which women have done 

and attempted the least is that of History. No 

Jdeftorical work by a woman baa come do^u to \i& 
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from the ancient world ; although Tacitus in his 
Annals quotes the Commentaries of the younger 
Agrippina (the mother of Nero), which contained 
her own life and the history of her family, and 
Pamphila, a lady according to some of Egyptian 
descent, who lived in the same age, the earlier part 
of the first century of the Christian era, is said to 
have written several histories in the Greek lan- 
guage, of which various accounts are given, and 
Zei^obia, the &mous Queen of Palmyra, in the 
latter part of the third century, is spoken of as 
having written, also in Greek, an epitome of the 
history of Egypt and the East. The most celebrated 
historical work which has proceeded from a female 
pei) is the ^ Alexiad' of Ajina Comnena, who lived 
towards the close of the eleventh century. She was 
the daughter of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus I., 
and the ^ Alexiad,' which b written in Greek and 
extends to fifteen books, is a history of the reign of 
her £ither. " Conscious,'* says Gibbon, " of the 
just suspicion of her readers, the Princess Ajana 
Comnena repeatedly protests, that, besides her 
peraonal knowledge, she had searched the discourse 
and writings of the most respectable veterans ; that,, 
after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, and 
forgetful of, the world, her mournful solitude was 
inaccessible to hope or fear; and that truth, the. 
naked perfect truth, was more dear and sacred than 
the memory of her parent. Yet, ui^\j^^ ^^ ^^ 
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simplicity of style and narrative which wins our 
belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a 
female author." The * Alexiad,' however, though 
chargeable with a good deal of inaccuracy or 
indistinctness unconnected with the natural par- 
tialities of the writer, has preserved some curious 
and important facts ; and the composition, though 
rather ambitious, is generally spirited and some- 
times eloquent. In modem times, many women 
have left valuable materials for history in memoirs 
or sketches of the transactions and events of their 
own day, or of those in which themselves or their 
near connexions have been concerned, in most 
instances written without any view to publication 
and not published till long afterwards; such as 
Christina of Pisa, Louisa of Savoy, Margaret of 
Valois, Marie de Longueville Duchess of Nemours, 
Madame de Motteville, Mademois^le de Mont- 
pensier, Madame de la Fayette, Madame de Caylus, 
Madame de Staal, Madame Boland, Madame Cam- 
pan, Madame de Sapinaud, Madame de Laroche- 
jacquelein, among the Fr^ch, and Mrs. Hutchinson 
among ourselves; but modern literature contains 
no history, properly so called, written by a woman 
which has become a standard work. The most 
aspiring female attempt that we have in this line is 
probably Mrs. Macaulay's History of England 
iSoQi the accessioD of James I. to the Restoration, 
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in five volumes quarto, — which has now, however, 
become waste paper. 

On the other hand, women have made some 
figure in various kinds of intellectual exertion or 
enterprise from which it might be thought that 
their sex would have almost excluded them, or for 
which they would seem to have little natural voca- 
tion. Several women, for instance, have distin- 
guished themselves in public oratory. Hortensia, 
the daughter of the great Roman orator Hortensius, 
is celebrated for a speech which she delivered 
before the triumviri Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, 
in the century before. the birth of Christ, against a 
decree which had been issued to compel a large 
number of wealthy Roman ladies to declare the 
amount of their property for the purposes of tax- 
ation, and which was successful in rescuing the 
greater part of them. It would appear from 
Quintilian that the speech was afterwards pub- 
lished. In the fifleenth century a Venetian lady, 
Isotta Nogarola, a member of a family illustrious 
for many remarkable examples of female talent, is 
recorded to have pronounced several discourses 
before Popes Nicholas Y. and Pius II., and was 
reputed the greatest orator of her day. She also 
delivered public lectures on the New Testament 
and the works of St. Augustine and St. Jerome. 
Isotta Nogarola, who was held in high esteeisL b^ 
Cardinal Bessarion, died in 1466 at t\v^ ^^ ^^ 
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thirty-eight. We have already mentioned the 
public exhibitions of her countrywoman Fedele 
Cassandra before the University of Padua in the 
latter part of the same century. In the next 
century Francesca, the daughter of the learned 
Antonio of Lebrixa, or Lebrijo (called in Latin 
Antonius Nebrissensis), the restorer of learning in 
Spain, was an accomplished rhetorician ; and used 
to occupy her fiither's chair in the University of 
Alcala whenever illness or any other cause made it 
inconvenient for him to lecture himself. Olympia 
Fulvia Morata, who was born at Ferrara in 1526, 
is celebrated both for her learning and her ex- 
traordinary powers of extemporaneous eloquence. 
Having become a Protestant, she soon afler married 
a young German physician, Andrew Grunther, 
and they left Italy and settled at Schweinfurt in 
1548; but they were abnost immediately driven 
thence by the entrance into the place of the im- 
perial troops, and for some years they wandered 
about Germany in great distress, till at last in 1554 
the Elector Palatine appointed Grunther professor 
of Physic and his wife professor of Greek in the 
University of Heidelberg. By this time, however, 
the health of Olympia was ruined, and she died the 
next year at the early age of twenty-nine. A 
collection of her writings, consisting of Letters, 
Dialogues, Latin Orations, and Greek Poems, was 
published by Cello Secondo C\iiioix<^ ^\. ^Ba&\1 m 
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1558. In the earlier part of the next century 
Julienne Morelle, a native of Barcelona, is affirmed 
to have held public disputations at Lyons on 
several theses in philosophy when she was only 
twelve years old. Besides being such a prodigy 
of precocity, she is said to have known fourteen 
languages, and to have been also well acquainted 
both with law and with music. She became a 
Dominican nun in 1610, and died in the convent 
of Saint Praxedes at Avignon in 1653. In the 
latter part of the same century Veronica Maleguzzi, 
the daughter of a nobleman of Reggio, published, 
besides other works both in prose and verse, two 
philosophical theses which she had maintained in 
public disputation at Parma, and in one of which 
she had the honour of having for her opponent the 
Cardinal Charles Boffelt. She afterwards retired 
into the Convent of the Visitation at Modena, and 
there spent her last days in great sanctity. Several 
religious women, both foreign and English, hdve 
figured as preachers in different ages. Thus, in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century Isabella de 
Boseres, otherwise called Isabella de Joie, a 
Spanish lady, is related to have preached in the 
Cathedral of Barcelona with immense applause, 
and, having afterwards come to Rome, to have 
exhibited there in the same way with such effect 
as to convert a considerable number of ^^^i^* 
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Among more recent instances of this sort we shall 
mention only that of a Mrs. Aubin, who appears 
to have flourished in the last century. Her story, 
as told in the dictionaries, is, that she was the 
daughter of a French officer, but was born in 
London, and that, being without even the personal 
attractions by which she might have had a chance 
of gaining a husband, when she was left destitute 
she had no other resource but her pen, which she 
first employed in producing several anonymous 
pamphlets, and then in writing a novel or romance 
to which she put her name, and which at first 
attracted some attention, owing probably to the 
sex of the author. When she brought out a con- 
tinuation of it, however, the attempt met with so 
little encouragement that the poor woman soon 
relinquished it in vexation and disgust. Cured in 
this way by misfortune and suffering of love of the 
world, she now, we are told, gave herself up to the 
love of God, and from writing novels turned to the 
writing of sermons. Her scheme would appear to 
have been to sell her sermons in msmuscript to 
clergymen ; but clergymen desirous of such assist- 
ance were not to be found in sufficient number ; 
upon which she resolved to set up her own pulpit 
and preach them herself. The novelty of the 
thing for a time attracted great crowds, and Mrs. 
Aubin was making more money than she had done 
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bj any of her previous speculations ; but she had 
only begun to enjoy her good fortune when she 
was taken ill and died.* 

The thorny science of the law has also been a 
female study. The Roman Hortensia, who has 
just been mentioned, seems to have been rather an 
eloquent pleader than a learned lawyer ; but several 
Italian ladies of the middle ages are renowned as 
jurists. The great glossator, Francis Accorso, or 
Accursius, who was professor of law at Bologna in 
the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, is said to have had a daughter who 
read lectures on the same science in the same uni- 
versity. To nearly the same age belongs another 
learned Italian lady, Bettisia Gozzadina, who was 
born at Bologna, where her family was noble, in 
1209, and, after having made such progress in 
general scholarship that at the age of twenty-three 
she pronounced an eloquent funeral oration in 
Latin of her own composition in the principal 
church of her native city, applied herself to the 
study of law, had the degree of Doctor con- 
ferred upon her by the university, and at last in 
1239 was appointed to one of the juridical chairs, 
which she continued to occupy till her death ten 
years af^er, acquiring great reputation by her lec- 

* D]€tionnure Historiqae des Femmes G^Ubres *^ 3 tom«^% 
Paris, 1769. 
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tares, and also by the works which she published — 
all of which, however, have been long universally 
forgotten. Another great Bolognese light of the 
law, Joannes Andrese, who, after being forty-five 
years a professor in the university there, died in 
1348, had two daughters, who both became cele- 
brated lawyers. Both were married to eminent 
canonists : the elder, Bettina, or Bitina, to Giovanni 
di Santo Georgio, who held a professorship first at 
Bologna and subsequently at Padua ; the younger, 
called Novella, to Giovanni Calderini, a nobleman 
of Bologna, by the head of whose house Joannes 
Andreae, who was of ill^timate birth, had been 
long before adopted, in consequence of which he 
assumed the family name, and both his daughters 
came to be designated Calderini or Calderina, The 
former is said to have been in the habit of taking 
her husband's place at Padua, the latter that of her 
&ther at Bologna, whenever it was inconvenient 
for the learned professors to appear ; and both are 
reported to have always given great satisfaction on 
such occasions. One is not surprised, indeed, to 
learn that such a substitution now and then was 
rather popular among the students. 

Even the remaining learned fiiculty of Medicine 

has had its female students, as well as Divinity and 

Law. Indeed in very early times, and also in the 

middle ages, medicine and surgery were professed 

by women as commonly as by men. The classical 
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reader will remember the fabulous Medea and her 
sister Anguitia. Female practitioners of the heal- 
ing art are of constant occurrence in the romances 
of chivalry — not unfrequently occasioning an inci- 
dent like what happened to the famous Tristram, 
as the story is told by Scott : — 

^ No art the poison might withstand ; 

No medicine could be found. 
Till lovely Isolde's lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 
With gentle hand and soothing tongue 

She bore the leech's part ; 
And, while she o'er his sick-bed hung. 

He paid her with his heart." 

Nor were such functions discharged only by high- 
born ladies living in courts and castles ; the treat- 
ment of diseases, and especially the cure of wounds, 
formed, in those times of continual bloodshed and 
bone-breaking, an important part of the occupation 
and duty of the members of every female religious 
community — as it still is, indeed, in Boman Ca- 
tholic countries, of those of certain orders. Two 
of the most famous female doctors of the twelfth 
century were Margaret and Pontia, the nieces of 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clugni, who were 
Benedictine nuns of Marcigni. Even in England 
a considerable part of the medical practice in the 
country was in the hands of females down to & 
comparativeJj recent date. In an act oi ^BAVjirinH^l 
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passed in 1543, for the purpose of keeping within 
due bounds the recently incorporated Physicians 
and Surgeons, it is declared that ^^ the most part of 
the persons of the said craft of Surgeons have small 
cunning, yet they will take great sums of money, 
and do little therefore, and by reason thereof they 
do oftentimes impair and hurt their patients rather 
than do them good" — and that ever since their 
establishment the said ^^ company and fellowship of 
Surgeons of London, minding only their own lucres, 
and nothing the profit or ease of the diseased or 
patient, have sued, troubled, and vexed divers 
honest persons, as well men as women, whom God 
hath endued with the knowledge of the nati^re, 
kind, and operation of certain herbs, roots, and 
waters, and the using and ministering of them to 
such as been pained with customable diseases, as 
women's breasts being sore, a pin and the web in 
the eye, uncomes of hands, burnings, scaldings, 
sore mouths, &c." And liberty is given to every 
subject of the king having knowledge and expe- 
rience of the nature of herbs, &c., to continue to 
undertake the treatment of wounds, tumours, and 
all common diseases, as before. In the succeeding 
century the learned and pious Lady Halket, who 
has been already mentioned, was especially noted 
for her knowledge of and practical skill in medi- 
cine. ^^Next to the studies of divinity," says 
JBallard, ^*ahe seems to have taken most delight in 
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those of physic and surgery, in which she was no 
mean proficient ; nay, some of the best physicians 
ia the kingdom did not think themselves slighted 
when persons of the greatest quality did consult her 
in their distempers, even while they attended them 
as their ordinary physicians. Many from England, 
Hollaiid, and the remotest parts of the kingdom, 
who wanted not the advice and help of skilful 
physicians, liave sent to her for things of her pre« 
paring; and many> whOse diseases have proved 
obstinate under all the methods of physicians, have 
at length, by the physician's own advice, been re- 
conunended and sent to her care, and have been 
recovered by her." And women ,^ it appears, are 
still sometimes made Doctors of Medicine. The 
newsfMtpers the other day, in announcing that Ma- 
dame Hahnemann, the widow of the founder of 
Homoeopathy, had been condemned by the Correc- 
tional Tribune at Paris to pay a fine of a hundred 
francs for acting illegally as a medical practitioner^ 
stated that she pleaded in defence that she had re- 
ceived a doctor^s diploma from a university in 
Pennsylvania. 

Physiology and the various natural sciences have 
also a fevf female names to boast of. An American 
kdy has lately published a clever exposition of a 
new theory of the circulation of the blood. The 
dictionaries give an account of a Donna Oliv^ 
Sabuco de I^antes, a native of Alcaiax \a ^"^vcw^ 

o 
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who lived in the latter part of the Mxteenth cen- 
tury, and excited great attention in her day by a 
new physiological and medical system, founded 
upon the principle that the body is not nourished 
by the blood . but by the white matter occupying 
the cavity of the nervous tissues, which she con- 
sidered to be derived from the brain, and that the 
vitiation of this vital dew, as she called it, is the 
cause of almost all diseases. Her notions, in vin- 
dication of which she published several works, are 
said ta> have been eagerly and extensively taken up 
in England. Among the writers of some distinct 
tion in Natural History is a German lady, Maria 
Sibylla Merian, who was born at Francfort in 
1647, and was the daughter of Matthew Merian, 
an engraver, of Dutch descent or birth, by whom 
when young she was placed under the tuition of 
Abraham Mignon, or Minjon, the celebrated flower 
and &uit painter, with a view to her being educated 
for the profession of an artist. She had early in- 
dicated a talent for painting, and under Mignon's 
instructions she in a remarkably short time learned 
to draw fruits, flowers, shells, and insects with 
great exactness, delicacy, and beauty. Aspiring, 
however, to something beyond thb ocular and 
manual faculty, she applied herself also to the 
study both of natural history and of the Latin 
language. When she grew up she married Adrian 
Gsaaff a painter and architect o€ Nutemberg ; but 
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she still industriously continued her studies; and 
in 1679 she published the First Part, and in 1683 
the Second Part, in Dutch, of a ' History of the 
Insects of Europe.' In 1698 she undertook a 
voyage to Surinam, for the purpose of making 
drawings of the numerous insects of that country 
from nature, all of which that she could obtain 
specimens of she painted during a stay of two 
months. Her drawings, which on her return she 
presented to the magistrates of Amsterdam, are 
still preserved in the stadt-house of that city. In 
1705 she published in Latin a ^ Dissertation on the 
Insects of Surinam,' accompanied by copperplates 
of great beauty. Both these works used to be held 
in great estimation. A French translation of the 
former was published at Amsterdam in 1730; and 
a second edition of the latter, with a French trans- 
lation, at the Hague in 1726. The ingenious 
authoress died in 1717, leaving two daughters, one 
of whom, Dorothea, added a Third Part to her 
mother's * History of the Insects of Europe.* 
The great ^Historia Conchy liorum ' (or History 
of Sheila} of the English naturalist Dr. Martin 
iMter^ published in Five Parts, making one volume 
folio, between 1685 and 1693, a work of the highest 
reputation, is composed simply of a series of plates, 
the designs for which were all executed by Lister's 
daughters under his superintendence and direction* 
In Botanj, again, we may mention lYie \fflca\R& ^'^ 

q2 
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Elizabeth Blackwell, the author of a work entitled 
^ A Curious Herbary,' published in 1739; and of 
Elizabeth Christina von Linne, one of the daughters 
of the illustrious Swedish naturalist, who discovered 
the luminous property of the flower of the Tro- 
pseolum (Nasturtium or Cress), of which an account 
was sent by her to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Stockholm. In another department we find the 
AtheruBum of the 27th of March in the present 
year announcing, on the authority of a correspond* 
ent, the death, at Lyme Regis, at the age of forty- 
seven, of Mary Anning, who is described as ^' of 
European &,me as a discoverer of fossils — more 
particularly those of the Ichthyosaurus, Plesio- 
saurus, Pterodactyle, and many iish in the blue 
lias of that locality." '< Bom a dull infant,'* the 
notice proceeds, ^she was taken by her nurse, 
while yet in arms, to an exhibition of equestrian 
performances in a field. A sudden shower caused 
this woman and many others to seek for shelter 
beneath a tree, where they were struck dead by a 
flash of lightning. Some one took the in&nt Mary 
Anning from among the group of dead, and put 
her into warm water ; upon which she revived, and 
was ever after a lively girl.'' This is something 
fiur beyond the electric telegraph. The great 
Ichthyosaurus now in the British Museum, it 
seems, was purchased by Mr. Hawkins from Miss 
A^nning. 
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But, what one would not expect, the mechanical 
and mathematical sciences are those in which 
women have most distinguished themselves. Our 
own old literary historians, oddly enough, have 
chosen to attribute the invention of the art of 
fortification to a woman, Carobra, the daughter of 
King Belinus, who is made to have been the brother 
of the famous Brennus, the Gallic invader of Rome 
nearly four centuries before the birth of Christ. 
The scientific pretensions of the Princess Cambra, 
however, are somewliat out of date ; and it will be 
sufficient if we select a few examples from the 
period tiiat has elapsed since the revival of letters, 
without troubling ourselves with what may have 
happened before their birth. 

The first instance we shall mention is that of 
Madame Jeanne Dumee, who lived in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and is said to have 
written a work on the Copernican System — * En- 
tretiens sur TOpinion de Copernic touchant la 
Mobility de la Terre * — wliich is much praised for 
the clearness of its explanations. It is very doubt- 
fuly however, if this work was ever printed; no 
copy of it has been seen in recent times ; and all 
the old noticed of it appear to be taken from an 
article about it in the Journal des Savans for 
1680, which may very possibly have been prepared 
from the perusal or inspection of the mauu»!.Yv^\.« 
That tiriicle would seem at any taX^ \o ^^Va^vdok 
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the fact that the work had actually been written. 
Some of the accounts state that it was printed at 
Paris and in quarto. It is related that Madame 
Dum^e, who was a native of Paris, had been left a 
widow at the youthful age of seventeen, her hus- 
band, who was a military officer, having been killed 
at the head of his company in Germany, and that 
she then dedicated the rest of her days to the study 
of astronomy. It does not appear to be known 
how old she was when she published or wrote her 
book, or when she was born, or when she died. 

Maria Cunitz, the authoress of a book of astro- 
nomical tables entitled * Urania Propitia ' published 
at Oels in Silesia in 1650, and at Francfort in 
1651, was bom at Schweidnitz in that country 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
She had received a learned education, including 
the ancient and modern languages and medicine, as 
well as the mathematics ; but when she grew up 
she devoted herself chiefly to astronomy and astro- 
logy. About the year 1630 she married a M. de 
Lewen,'a countryman of her own, who had been 
her, tutor in mathematical science; and the two 
appear to have henceforward pursued their studies 
together. The object of the book of astronomical 
tjibles was to get rid of the use of logarithms in 
employing the tables published by Kepler, by far 
the best then existing ; and its preparation was at 
Jea^t a work ^f great labour. A.fter it liad been 
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begun M. Lewen and his wife were forced to quit 
Schweidnitz by the Thirty Years' War, and it was 
completed in a Polish convent, into which they 
were received. In a Preface Lewen states that it 
is entirely the work of his wife, with the exception 
only of a few corrections made by himself. All 
that is further known of Maria Cunitz is that she 
was still alive in 1669. 

But the greatest number of scientific ladies, and 
also the most celebrated names, belong to the 
eighteenth century. At the head of the list stands 
Gabriel le-Emilie le Tonnelier de Breteuil, Mar- 
quise du Ch&tellet, the French translator of New* 
ton's Principia, She was the daughter of the 
Baron de Breteuil, was born in 1706, and was 
married to the Marquis du Chastellet, or Chttellet, 
when very young. Voltaire became acquainted 
with her in 1733, and he has described what he 
found her to be in the Memoir which he has left us 
of a part of his life. Her &ther, he says, had 
caused her to be taught Latin, and she knew that 
language as well as Madame Dacier. She had by 
heart the finest passages of Horace, Virgil, and 
Lucretius ; all the philosophical writings of Cicero 
were familiar to her. But her predominating taste 
was for the mathematics and metaphysics. There 
had rarely been united in any one more correctness 
of judgment with more taste and ardour fot Wv^ 
acguisi^ion of icnowiedge. Nor 'was s\v^ tot ^^^Mfl 
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the less attached to the world and to all the amuse- 
ments proper to her age and sex. Yet she had 
given up everything to go and bury herself in an 
old dilapidated chateau, situated in a barren and 
wretched country^ on the borders of Champagne 
and Lorraine. She had, however, made this coun- 
try house, at Cirey, an agreeable retreat for study 
and philosophical intercourse. Pleasant gardens^ 
with which the marchioness had embellished it, a 
good collection of philosophical instruments which 
Voltaire formed, and an extensive library, enabled 
Maupertuis, John Bernoulli, and other distin- 
guished literary and scientific visitors, who some- 
times eame to spend a few weeks or months, both 
to enjoy themselves and to pass their time not un- 
profitably. Voltaire resided here for about six 
years. He taught the marchioness English, and^ 
he says, at the end of three months she knew the 
language as well as himself, and was equally able 
to read Locke, Newton, and Pope. Italian she 
acquired with the same facility ; Voltaire and she 
read several of the Italian poets together; and 
when Francesco Algarotti came to Clrey to finish 
})is work entitled ^ Newtonianismo per le Dame * 
(Newtonianism for the Ladies), she waid able to 
converse with him in his own tongue, and to give 
him many valuable suggestions. ^^ We sought for 
nothing," continues Voltaire, <^in this delicious 
nitine^ except to cultivate our understandings* 
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without taking any trouble to inform ourselves 
about what was passing in the rest of the world. 
Our chief attention for a long time was gpiven to 
Leibnitz and Newton. Madame du Ch&tellet at 
first attached herself to Leibnitz, and gave an ex«* 
planation of a part of his system in a work written 
with great ability, which she called ^ Institutions 
de Physique * (Institutions of Natural Philosophy). 
She did not seek to decorate this philosophy with 
cmaments foreign to its nature ; no such afiectation 
belonged to the character of her mind, which was 
masculine and true. Clearness, precision, and ele- 
gance were the constituents of her style. If it has 
ever been found possible to give any plausibility 
to the notions of Leibnitz, it is in that book that 
it has been done." The work was published 
at Paris in 1740, and a second edition of it ap* 
peared at Amsterdam two years after. Madame 
da Chfttellet's first literary attempt, however, was 
an Essay on the Nature and Propagation of Fire, 
which she had written in 1738 for a prize ofiered 
by the French Academy of Sciences. Voltaire was 
ako a competitor on this occasion, and both his 
performance and that of the marchioness were very 
honourably mentioned in the report of the adjudi* 
cators; nor could either feel mortified when the 
prize was carried off by Euler. The ^ Institutions 
de Physique' has received high commendation from, 
the most competent authonties, as ^c^ %a 
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Voltaire. "This work," says the writer of the 
article on Madame du Chatellet in the Penny 
Cychpcediaj " is a series of letters, in which the 
systems of Leibnitz and of Newton (the latter then 
almost new in France) are explained in a familiar 
style, and with a degree of knowledge of the his- 
tory of the several opinions, and of sound language 
and ideas in their discussion, which we read with 
surprise, remembering that they were the produc- 
tion of a Frenchwoman thirty years of age, written 
very few years after the introduction of the New- 
tonian philosophy into France. She takes that 
intermediate view between the refusal to admit the 
hypothesis of attraction, and the assertion of it as a 
primary quality of matter, from which very few 
who consider the subject would now dissent. At 
the end of this work is an epistolary discussion with 
M. de Mairan on the principle of vis viva [the 
vital energy], the metaphysical part of which then 
created much controversy." -Madame du Cha- 
tellet's great work, her translation of Newton's 
Principiay was published at Paris in 1759. The 
translation is accompanied by a commentary con- 
taining a popular account of the Newtonian Sys- 
tem, investigations of various points by the con- 
tinental analysis without the geometrical methods 
of Newton, and other subsidiary information, which 
is stated to have been drawn up by the Marchioness 
40OM the lessons of the eminent astronomer Clairaut, 
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who had been her instructor in mathematics, and 
by whom also both the commentary and the trans- 
lation were revised and the work edited. The 
translation stands so high that it has been used by 
Delambre in his * History of Astronomy ' whenever 
he has to make a quotation from Newton. Madame 
du Chdtellet had been dead for ten years when the 
work appeared. Her life is supposed to have been 
shortened by her close application in preparing it ; 
and she died at the age of forty-three in August 
1749. Although principally' devoted to science, 
she was fond also of literature and of historical 
studies. It was for her that Voltaire, about the 
year 1740, began his celebrated 'Essai sur les 
Moeurs et TEsprit des Nations,' or Universal His- 
tory, which, however, was not published till 1756. 

Another distinguished name belonging to the 
same age and country is that of Madame Lepaute ; 
and in her case the highest scientific acquirements 
were crowned with all the moral virtues. Her 
original name was Nicole-Eeine Etable de Labriere, 
and she was born at Paris in January 1723. From 
her childhood she had shown a turn or a love for the 
sciences ; but her methodical studies seem to have 
commenced after her marriage with Jean-Andr^ 
Lepaute, the eminent Parisian chronometer or 
clock maker, which took place when she was five- 
and-twenty. Her husband was her senior by four- 
teen years ; but, if she was his pw^\\ «A. ^x^X.^ ^^ 
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soon became his invaluable assistant, the sharer of 
his studies and the lightener of his labours. la 
Lepaute's great work, his ^ Traits d'Horlogerie ' 
(Treatise on Horology), published in 1755, there 
appeared a Table of the Lengths of Pendulums by 
his wife. Other contributions to various scientific 
publications followed ; but Madame Lepaute's most 
important and memorable achievement is the part 
she had in the performance of the ioilsome calcu* 
lations for Clairaut's investigation of the pertur- 
bations of Halley*s comet, the expected return of 
which already began to occupy the astronomical 
world in 1757. The story may be found told at 
length in an article on the comet in the Com- 
panion to the Almanac for 1835. The investi- 
gation was proposed to Clairaut by Lalande ; but 
Clairaut declined undertaking it alone, on which 
Lalande offered to take upon himself all the astro- 
nomical part of the calculations. For this purpose 
he obtained the co-operation of Madame Lepaute, 
who was well known both to him and Clairaut. 
^^ During six months/' says Lalande, ^' we calculated 
from morning till night, sometimes even at meals $ 
the consequence of which was, that 1 contracted an 
illness which changed my constitution for the re- 
mainder of my life. The assistance rendered by 
Madame Lepaute was such, that without her we 
never could have dared to undertake this enormous 
Upour, where it wa& necessary to calculate for every 
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d^ree, and for 150 years, the distance and force of 
each of the two planets [Jupiter and Saturn] with 
respect to the comet." It had at first been thought 
that it would be enough to calculate the action of 
Jupiter ; but it soon appeared that it would be neces- 
sary to examine that of Saturn also ; and even when 
Clairaut at last announced that the comet would, 
according to the calculations, arrive at its perihelion, 
or point nearest to the sun, on the 13th of April 
1759, he intimated that the imperfection of the 
method might occasion an error as great as a month| 
ftnd also that its movement might be still further 
affected by the existence of some undiscovered 
planet more distant from the sun than Saturn. The 
discovery of the planet Uranus afterwards verified 
this conjecture. In point of fact, the comet came 
to its perihelion On the Idth of March 1759, and it 
was first seen on the 25th of the preceding Decem- 
ber. Clairaut in the account which he published 
in the following year (Th^rie du Mouvement des 
Oom^tes) suppressed all mention of Madame Le- 
paute, in subservience, Lalande afterwards stated, 
to the jealousy of another lady, to whom he was 
attached ; but in his letters written to Lalande while 
the oalculatiom were going on he had admitted her 
iervicet in the fhmkest terms ; speaking of her as 
the learned caloulatress (^' lasavante caloulatrice''), 
and remarking that her ardour was surprising. Sha 
afterwards aaasted Lalande in otYiet ca\c\3\^>Xsi]i&^ 
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till her application so much weakened her sight as 
to oblige her to desist. The close of Madame Le- 
paute's history is interesting and affecting. Her 
husband having fallen into a state of mental imbe- 
cility, as well as bodily illness, she watched over 
him for seven long years with a tenderness and pa- 
tience which nothing could wear out or tire, till 
she sank at last under her fatigues in December 
1788, leaving M. Lepaute, who was now too ill to 
perceive his loss, to follow her to the tomb after an 
interval of about four months. 

An Italian lady who was the contemporary of 
Madame du Chitellet and Madame Lepaute, but 
who survived them both, was perhaps a person of 
higher scientific genius and acquirements than 
either. Maria Gaetana Agnesi, indeed, would be 
a prodigy even without her sex being taken into 
account. She was born at Milan in 1718. Some 
accounts speak of her father as having been a trades- 
man ; and he may have been in some line of busi- 
ness at one time of his life ; at any rate he came to 
be a professor in the university of Bologna. In 
1738, when Maria Agnesi was only twenty, there 
was published at Milan a collection in Latin of 
nearly two hundred philosophical propositions em- 
bracing every branch of both natural and moral 
science, which it was declared on the title-page she 
had been in the habit of explaining extempora- 
neously, and defending from ob^ecl\ot» uv frequent 
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disputations held at her own house in the presence 
of learned men of the highest eminence. And it 
appears from the 'Prehjce that a number of the theses 
had been in circulation for some time. . One of 
them, the Third, is to the following effect : — " That 
the weaker sex has done, its part well in every de- 
partment of philosophy it is impossible to deny ; 
for, besides the seventy women, or thereby, remark- 
able for their learning whom Menage enumerates, 
we know that there have been many others in every 
age who have . attained the greatest distinction in 
philosophical studies. It appears therefore that the 
female mind too has been adapted by Nature for 
every kind of science and learning ; so that those 
deal somewhat .unjustly with women who would 
altogether exclude them from intellectual pursuits, 
the more especially inasmuch as their taking a part 
in such pursuits would be not only harmless but of 
eminent utility both privately and publicly." The 
Latin is flowing and luminous, and certainly in all 
respects much above the average of modern Latin. 
It would seem to have been shortly after the ap- . 
pearance of this publication, or about the year 
1740, that the Signorina Agnesi was seen by a 
French gentleman, the President De Brosses, who 
has given an ac<;ount of her in his 'Letters on 
Italy/ He describes himself as having been taken 
to her Other's house at Milan, where he found Ivo^^ 
aeated under a canopy, with her. siaXet \s^ \v^^ «A%^ 
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and about thirty people, many of them foreigners 
from difierent parts of Europe, forming a circle 
around them. Maria appeared to be about eighteen 
or twenty, and, although she could hardly be called 
handsome, she had a fine complexion, and an air of 
great simplicity, softness, and feminine delicacy. 
*^ I had conceived," he says, ^^ when I went to this 
conversation party, that it was only to converse with 
this young lady in the usual way, though on learned 
subjects ; but, instead of this, my introducer made 
a fine harangue to the lady in Latin, with the for* 
mality of a college declamation. She answered 
with gpreat readiness in the same language." The 
two then, still speaking in Latin, entered into a die* 
putation on the origin of fountains, and on the causes 
of the ebbing and flowing observed in some of them 
resembling the tides of the sea. De Brosses declares 
that she spoke on this subject like an angel, and 
that he never heard it treated in a manner that 
gave him more satis&ction. His friend, the Count 
Belloni, then desired him to start any other subject 
he chose, provided it were connected with mathe*- 
matics or natural philosophy. ^< After making the 
best apology I could to the lady," he continues, ^* for 
my want of sufficient skill in the Latin language to 
make me worthy of conversing in it with her^ we en-* 
tered first on the manner in which the impressions 
jnade on the senses by corporeal objects are com muni- 
emted to the brain or general sensonum^ and afler- 
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wards on the propagation of light and the prismatic 
colours. Another of the company then discoursed 
with her on the transpar^cy of bodies, and on cur-' 
vilinear figures in geometry, of which last I did 
not understand a word." He adds, — <' She spoke 
wonderfully well on all these subjects^ though she 
could not have been prepared beforehand, any more 
than we were. She is much attached to the phi- 
losophy of Newton ; and it is marvellous to see a 
person of her age so conversant with such abstruse 
subjects. Yet, however much I was surprised at 
the extent and depth of her knowledge, I was still 
more anoozed to hear her speak Latin with such 
purity, ease, and accuracy, that I do not recollect 
any book in modern Latin written in so classical a 
style as that in^which she pronounced these dis-* 
courses. The conversation afterwards became 
general, every one speaking in the lang^iage of his 
own country, and she answering in the same 
language ; for her knowledge of languages is pro-* 
digious. She told me that she was sorry that the 
conversation at this visit had taken so much the 
formal turn of an academical disputation, and that 
she very much disliked speaking od such subjects 
in numerous companies, where, for one that was 
amused, twenty were probably tired to death*" An 
important peculiarity in this case, distinguishing it 
from other reported wonders of a similar k\wd^ Sa^ 
that the report is to a, great extent \>OTiJft o\x\.\r| 
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evidence which cannot be suspected of exaggeration. 
In addition to the ^ Propositiones Philosophicse ' 
published at Milan in 1738, we have a work by 
Maria Agnesi published in 1748 at Bologna, her 
^ Instituzioni Analitiche ad uso della Gioventii 
Italiana' (Analytical Institutions for the use of 
the Italian Youth), in two volumes quarto. This 
has been lately described by Professor de Morgan 
as^^a well*matured treatise on Algebra and the 
DiiSereatial and Integral Calculus, inferior to none 
of its day in knowledge and arrangement, and show- 
ing marks of great learning and some originality."* 
Long ago the eminent Italian mathematician Frisi 
publicly designated it as certainly the greatest 
work which had up to that day come from the pen 
of a woman. And such it will probably be al- 
lowed still to be, at least in the region of science, 
if we except only ' The Mechanism of the Heavens ' 
and * The Connection of the Physical Sciences ' by 
our distinguished living countrywoman Mrs. So- 
merville. A translation of a portion of the * In- 
stituzioni Analitiche' was inserted by the French 
mathematician Bossut in a course of Mathe- 
matics which he published in 1775, as the best 
treatise he could present to his readers on the 
elements of the Differential and Integp^l Calculus ; 
and a complete English translation of the work, 

^ Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Difiiision 
€itU99tal Kaowledge. 
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which had been made long before by the Rev. 
John Colson, Lucasian professor of mathematics at 
Cambridge, the commentator on Newton's Fluxions, 
was published in two volumes quarto in 1801, at 
the expense of Baron Maseres, under the inspection 
of the Rev. John Hellins. In 1750 the father of 
Maria Agnesi, who by this time at least was 
become a professor at Bologna, obtained the Pope's 
permission that his daughter should occupy his 
chair during an illness under which he was then 
labouring ; but she appears to have officiated in 
this capacity only as her father's substitute and 
during his life-time. De Brosses mentions his 
having heard ten years before that she intended 
to go into a convent and take the veil, ^^ not," he 
says, /' from want of fortune, for she is rich, but 
from a religious and devout turn of mind, which 
disposes her to shun the pleasures and vanities of 
the world." This early wish she carried into 
effect after her father's death by retiring into a 
convent of Blue Nuns at Milan, where she passed 
the rest . of her life, and where she died in her 
eighty-first year on the 9th of January 1799. 

At the same time with Maria Agnesi there ex- 
isted at Bologna another learned and scientific 
lady of whom nearly as extraordinary things are 
told, Maria Caterina Bassi. She was a native of 
Bologna, having been born thete m VTW, ^^^ 
&ther, who was a Doctor of li«wa, ^'^^ V«^| 
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learned education, add she showed from her earliest 
years the strongest passion for reading and study« 
Such was the progress she made that on the 17 th 
of April 1732, when she was in her twenty-first 
year, she in the presence of the cardinals Lam-* 
bertini and Grimaldi maintained a philosophical 
thesis in public disputation against seven celebrated 
professors, replying to all their objections in the 
most elegant Latin, so as to draw forth the 
applauses of all the assembly. On the 12th of 
May following the university conferred upon her 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; and two 
collections of laudatory verses were soon after 
published at Bologna in celebration of the events 
The same year the Senate appointed heir to a chair 
in the univeruty, with a respectable salary, and 
liberty to lecture on any subject in the faculty of 
philosophy that she might prefer. She selected 
natural philosophy, to which, it seems, and to the 
eomiected studies of algebra and geometry, her 
genius was most inclined. Yet we are told she by 
DO means neglected literature ; she was an excellent 
Greek scholar, and had written, it is said, an epie 
poem in her own language on the Italian wars of 
the seventeenth century, which, however, has not 
been printed. When she was first appointed to her 
professorship a medal was struck in her honour, 
with her portrait on one side, and on the other 
Mmetva. BbowiDg herself, w\th a U^\«d l^mi^ in 
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her hand, to a young girl, with the inseriptioa 
Soli cut fas vidisse Minervam (To the only one to 
whom it has been permitted to behold Minerva). 
Signora Bassi in 1738 married Giovanni Giuseppe 
Yeratti, a doctor of medicine, by whom she had 
several children; and she survived till February 
1778. The following description of her is given by 
the writer of a letter published in one of the 
volumes of the Biblioth^que Italique :— '^ Her 
face, which is slightly pitted with the small-pox^ 
is gentle^ serious, and modest in its expression ; her 
eyes dark and keen, but firm and composed, with^ 
out any appearance of affectation or vanity; she 
possesses a happy memory, with a solid judgment^ 
and a ready fiincy. She spoke to me fluently in 
Latin for an hour, with grace and precision. She 
18 very learned in metaphysics, but her taste draws 
her more towards modem physical philosophy, and 
especially that of the English. She appeared to me 
to be extremely well versed in the various scientifio 
systems ; at least she replied ably to all my ques^ 
tions touching vegetation, the origin of fountains^ 
the flowing and ebbing of the sea, light, colours, 
sounds, the motions of the planets^ and several other 
matters. She is at present studying the mathe^ 
matics in order to put herself in a condition to 
read the Newtonian philosophy."* But it does not 

* AiticJe bjr Gingaen4 in Biographie UniverfteWe. ^ 
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appear that anything of Maria Bassi's has been 
published; and we have no evidence that her 
scientific acquirements ever came to approach those 
of Signora Agnesi. 

One other distinguished name can scarcely be 
forgotten or omitted here, although its honoured 
and venerable possessor still lives, connecting the 
present with the last age. Caroline Herschel, the 
sister of the illustrious Sir William Herschel, was, 
as is well known, the associate of her brother, both 
in the business of observation and in that of calcu* 
lation, throughout the whole of his splendid career. 
Four comets are enumerated as discovered by her ; 
one on the 1st of August 1786, another on the 
21st of December 1788, another on the 7th of 
January 1790, another on the 8 th of October 1793. 
After the death of her brother on the 23rd of 
August 1822, Miss Herschel returned to his and 
her own native country, Hanover; and there 
proceeded to employ herself in drawing up a 
catalogue of 25,000 nebulae discovered by her 
brother, which she completed in 1828, and for 
which the Astronomical Society of London that 
year voted her a gold medal. The newspapeis 
have just announced that she celebrated the ninety- 
seventh anniversary of her birthday on the 16th of 
March in the present year. On this occasion, 
'^the king," it is stated pn the authority of a letter 
£rom Hanover^ "sent to complimeut her; the 
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.. j)rince and princess royal paid her a visit, and the 
latter presented her with a map^nifieent arm-chair, 
the back of which had been embroidered by her 
royal highness ; and the minister of Prussia, in the 
name of his sovereign, remitted, to her the gold 
medal awarded for the extension of the sciences." 
Notwithstanding her advanced age and bodily in- 
firmities, Miss Herschel, it has since been stated by 
her distinguished nephew. Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
in a letter to the Athenaum, is still in possession of 
all her faculties. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Female Classical Scholars. 

Ths number of women, like the number of men, 
who have more or less distinguished themselves in 
literature has no doubt been very much greater 
than that of those who have attained a name in 
science ; yet eminently learned women have been 
nearly as rare as women of the highest scientific 
acquirements. The test of what is meant by 
the term scholarship must be understood to be a 
knowledge of the Greek language. Persons, we 
may remark, who have merely learned one or two 
modern foreign languages have no conception of 
what learning any ancient language is. The wide 
difference that there is between the two things may, 
to search no deeper or to go no farther, be inferred 
from this; that, whereas a French or an Italian book, 
generally speaking, never presents any passages of 
disputable meaning, almost every tenth sentence in 
any Greek or Latin author affords matter of critical 
controversy, and, wherever the writing is at all of 
an allusive character, scarcely two sentences on end 
Mre to be fully understood wilYiowt iVv^ knowledge 
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of something else besides the meaning of the words. 
Hence the mass of commentar}'^ to which we may 
say every page of every Greek and Latin author 
has given birth. It would be hard to find a page 
of any ordinary French or Italian author that would 
bear a line of commentary about the meaning of 
any part of it. In a modern foreign language, in 
other words, there are no difficulties to a person 
possessed of a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage; the ancient tongues abound in passages 
which are difficult or doubtful to the best scholars. 
But, even without taking this circumstance into 
account, Greek and Latin would resist the quick 
or easy acquisition of a familiarity with them in a 
way in which no living European tongue would. 
The living European tongues are mere dialects in 
comparison with these dead languages. The voca- 
bularies of all of them are to a great extent radically 
the same ; so are their forms of construction, with 
a few exceptions ; above all, the general mode of 
expression has been moulded by the same habits of 
thought, and the transferences and variations of 
meaning which individual words undergo are regu- 
lated upon nearly the same principles, in all of 
them. Translate any French sentence literally into 
English, and the English, though not perhaps 
idiomatic or good, will for the most part be per- 
fectly intelligible. Do the same "witVi q^IjaXaxi «t 
Greek sentence of any complexity ox e\a^ioia.\I\o\i, 

"a 
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and you produce for the most part apparent non- 
sense. A dead language is^ like a language spoken 
in another world, or by beings of a different species. 
The Greek language especially has little or nothing 
in common with any living European tongue. It 
is a vast continent or world lying by itself far away 
from all of them. Its vocabulary, its grammar, its 
forms of construction, its arrangement of words, its 
idioms and elliptical phraseologies, above all the 
manner in which the meaning of words in sentences 
is affected in it by their position and by the con- 
text, are all peculiar. It is also a language of im- 
mense extent in all respects, and of the most high- 
wrought refinement and complication. The number 
of changes which make up the complete form of a 
Greek verb exceeds seventeen hundred, every one 
having its distinct signification. In many of these 
modifications the root is transformed and disguised 
both finally and initially, in some by the conversion 
or obliteration of every one of its elements. Then 
there are above eight hundred irregular and defec- 
tive verbs, most of them exhibiting numerous 
anomalies. The mere dialects, without an ac- 
quaintance with which the language cannot be read, 
make a more cumbrous and intricate body of doc- 
trine than the entire grammar of half a dozen 
modem languages. In all this may be found some- 
thing* of an explanation of how it is that first-rate 
Greek Bcbohrahip is and always baa been so rare. 
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No age since the revival of letters has produced any 
very great number of men who have attained to 
anything like a complete mastery of the Greek lan- 
guage. We cannot therefore expect that there 
should be many women upon record who have 
been eminent Grecians. There have been a few, 
however, who have by their published works, or 
undoubted performances, made good their claim to 
a very eminent place among the^ Greek scholars of 
their day. 

Of these perhs^ the most celebrated is Madame 
Dacier. She was by birth Anne Le Fevre, the 
daughter of Tannegui Le Fevre, a distinguished 
professor of the ancient languages in the academy 
or college of Saumur, and was born there in 1651. 
She had reached her eleventh year before the am- 
bition to be a scholar which had for some time been 
growing up in her was detected or suspected. But 
it had already been doing its work in secret. She 
had a brother whom her father used to hear his 
lessons in the Latin grammar while she sat working 
at her embroidery beside them ; it had never been 
imagined by her father that she paid any attention 
to what was going on, when one day, on a question 
being asked which the boy could not answer, she 
struck in on the impulse of the moment and helped 
him out of his difficulty. When it was detennined, 
however, upon this, that she should lia^^ VXv^ «^»v- 
oatioQ o£sL boyy she has herself stated, XlioaA.) V>^ «^ 
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her passion for learning, it was not at first without 
considerable vexation that she reflected on her im- 
prudence in allowing- her secret to escape her, and 
on her consequent forfeiture of what she considered 
the comparatively free and easy life she might have 
otherwise continued to lead. But these regrets 
probably did not last long. It happened, rather 
singularly, that to the transition she had made from 
the customary discipline of her own sex to that of 
the other she was indebted for a lover and eventu- 
ally for a husband. For the associate of her 
Latin studies her father assigned her one of his 
pupils, Andre Dacier, who happened to be of her 
own age, and who already evinced as strong an ap- 
petite for classical learning as herself. Aided and 
urged on by one another, they made such progress 
both in Latin and Greek — ^which latter language 
they commenced as soon as they had mastered the 
rudiments of the former — as abundantly satisfied 
their teacher ; although it may surprise those who 
know only what it is to learn modern languages to 
be told that it was not till after eight laborious 
years that Mademoiselle Le Fevre was thought to 
be in a condition to be left to pursue her classical 
studies without an instructor. This she did for 
about five years more ; and then, having lost her 
father in 1672, upon which event she came up to 
^J^uJB, she made her first appearance as an author 
^l^tbe publicsition of an edition oi l\v^ Q(X^ki$oet 
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* Callimachus' in 1674. This performance at once 
established her reputation. " Among four hundred 
different works," said the Journal des Savans, in 
noticing it, " which the republic of letters owes to 
learned women, and which have been gathered to- 
gether by a curious collector, there is not one of a 
more manly character (de plus hardi) than this. 
It is not necessary to step out of France, or even 
out of Paris, to discover that there are ladies who 
write with the utmost delicacy of style. Nor is it 
rare to find some who understand Latin, and who 
write that language with a purity worthy of ancient 
Eome. But Mademoiselle Le Fevre has few com- 
panions in her study of the Greek tongue." She 
was immediately applied to by the Due de Mon- 
tausier, who had the charge of the education of the 
Dauphin, to undertake the editing of some of the 
Latin authors entering into the collection then in 
course of preparation for the use of that prince (the 
sou of Louis the Fourteenth), and since known by 
the title of the Delphin Classics. With consider- 
able reluctance, occasioned by her diffidence in her 
sufficiency for the task, she was induced to under- 
take the four historical writers, Florus, Dictys 
Cretensis, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius; and she 
brought out the first in this same year 1674, the 
second in 1680, the third in 1681, the fourth in 
1683. And she had besides publislieA \\x \^'^\ 
fi prose translation of the poems of Ajnacre-wi ^\A 
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Sappho, which brought her at the time almost as 
much reputation for taste as she had acquired by 
her previous performances for learning, and of 
which so high an authority as Boileau has said that 
it must make the pen drop out of the hand of any 
one who might afterwards attempt to render the 
said poems in verse — although succeeding ages 
have scarcely echoed these applauses of her con- 
temporaries. 

In the beginning of the year 1688 she was 
married to Andre Dacier, who had also already 
distinguished himself by an edition for the use of 
the Dauphin of Pomponius Festus, one of the most 
formidable authors in the series, which was pub- 
lished in 1681. Their marriage, which people 
called that of the Greek to the Latin, seemed to 
increase the literary activity of each. Sometimes 
they worked together at the same task, but more 
frequently they were employed upon separate un- 
dertakings. In the same year in which she was 
married, and in which her Eutropius was published, 
Madame Dacier gave to the world a French trans- 
lation of three of the Comedies of Plautus. This 
was followed the next year by another of two of 
the Comedies of Aristophanes from the Greek. 
In this year 1684 she was admitted a member of 
the Academy of the Ricovrati of Padua. In 1685 
she and her husband, who had both been brought 
up in Protestantism, conformed to l\i^ esfcablwhed 
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religion. The next work upon which she engaged 
was a translation of Terence. She entered upon 
this undertaking, we are told, with so much ardour 
that for four months she rose every day at four in 
the morning, and worked hard for several hours. 
In this way she had in that time completed the 
translation of four of the six Comedies. But upon 
reading over what she had written, when she had 
suspended her labours for a short while and allowed 
her head to get cool, she was so dissatisfied with it 
that she threw the whole into the fire. For the 
next three months she did nothing but peruse and 
reperuse the original text> with the view of as it 
were transmuting herself into the very spirit and 
being of Terence. Then she began and completed 
a fresh translation, which was at length published 
in three volumes in 1688. 

When the great scholar Menage two years after 
this published his History of the Female Philo- 
sophers of Antiquity, he dedicated it to Madame 
Dacier as the most learned woman then in ex- 
istence, or that ever had existed — "foeminarum, 
quot sunt, quot fuere, doctissima." She and her 
husband now engaged together in a translation 
from the Greek of the Moral Reflections (commonly 
called the Meditations) of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, which was proposed to them by the 
President de Harlai, and for the preparation <i€ 
which they retired to his counliy seaX ^i '^«t\v^- 
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Montant. It was published in two volnmes in 
1691. From this they proceeded to a more for- 
midable undertaking, a complete translation of 
Plutarch ; but after translating two of the Lives 
Madame Dacier left her husband to go on with this 
task by himself. A first volume in quarto, in 
which were contained the two Lives translated by 
her, was published in 1694 ; the entire work, ex- 
tending to eight volumes quarto, only appeared in 
1721. Madame Dacier upon leaving Plutarch 
had turned to Homer, and had devoted herself to 
the production of a complete prose translation of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. The Iliad was published 
in four volumes in 1699; the Odyssey in three 
volumes in 1708 ; the two together, revised and 
corrected, in 1716. Meanwhile, also, she had 
engaged in a dispute about the poetical character 
of Homer — a sort of pendant to the great con- 
troversy on the comparative merits of ancient and 
modern literature which had a few years before 
engaged so many pens both in France and England ; 
and had published in 1714 a tract * On the Causes 
of the Corruption of Taste,' against M. de la 
Motte, and in 1716 another on the same subject 
under the title of * Homer defended against the 
Apology of the P^re Hardouin.' 

In these labours Madame Dacier appears to 

have passed upon the whole a very happy as well 

^^honoured life, Nor was bet time by any means 
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altogelher given up to her own studies and the 
service of the public. Her duties both as a wife 
and as a mother were performed in all respects far 
better than such duties are performed by the 
generality of women, or than they probably would 
have been performed by her if she had not been the 
learned woman that she was. Her learning made 
her much more of both a companion and a help- 
mate to her husband than she could have been 
without it ; and it also enabled her to do her part 
much more ably and effectually than she otherwise 
could have done in the education of her children. 
To the latter duty much of her time and attention 
was devoted. A son in particular made extra- 
ordinary progress' under her tuition ; it is related 
that at ten years of age he would steal and read 
clandestinely the Greek authors which his mother 
had prohibited him from looking into as too diffi- 
cult ; but he died before he was quite eleven. Of 
two daughters, the eldest became a nun ; the death 
of the youngest, who was a most amiable and 
promising girl, at the age of eighteen, almost broke 
her mother's heart. It has been common to speak 
of Madame Dacier as a mere pedant and book- 
worm ; but she appears to have been in reality a 
person of warm affections, and, with all her learn- 
ing, of unostentatious womanly gentleness and 
unaffected aversion to display. Even the e^L^^s^ 
of zeal which she was apt to shoNv in \\i^ ^s^ms^ ^^ 
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her favourites the ancients was anything rather 
than the sign of a cold or hard nature — as when 
once, being much pressed by a rather un gallant 
antagonist with the ca^se of Sappho, she cut short 
the dispute by observing, with so noble an in- 
credulity, that Sappho had many enemies. In 
conversation she generally avoided learned subjects, 
nor was there anything in her appearance or 
manners which distinguished her from ordinary 
women. And her notions and principles were 
altogether opposed to the assumption by women 
of any public functions or social position other 
than what they actually hold and exercise. 

Madame Dacier lived to the age of sixty- nine, 
or till August 1720. Her husband, who was in- 
consolable for her loss — though he some time after 
made an attempt to supply her place by marrying 
the young Mademoiselle de Launai (afterwards 
Madame de Staal), who refused him — survived till 
September 1722. 

Among the learned Englishwomen of recent 
times perhaps the most &mous is Elizabeth Carter, 
the translator of Epictetus. She was born on the 
16th of December 17 17 at Deal, where her &ther, 
the Eeverend Nicholas Carter, D.D., was Perpetual 
Curate. Dr. Carter gave all his children, daugh- 
ters as well as sons, a learned education, teaching 
them himself the Latin and Greek languages. 
£!lizabetb, however ^ who was tlie eldeat daughter. 
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had at first very nearly driven him to relinquish 
his project in despair ; the difficulty and slowness 
of her progress quite wearied out his patience ; 
and he repeatedly entreated her to give up all 
thoughts of becoming a scholar. But her perse- 
verance and resolution were more than a match for 
both her own want of ready apprehension and her 
father's discouragement. She had been accustomed 
to hear from her infency that learning was the 
noblest of all things, except only piety and virtue; 
and she was determined that learned she would be, 
let the labour be what it might. "Whether she 
had to struggle with slowness of memory as well 
as of apprehension, we are not informed ; but it is 
probable that she had. The two defects are natu- 
rally connected, and often go together ; and nature 
has also provided the same kind of compensation 
for both. What it has taken a long time to appre- 
hend in the first instance, or to get by heart, is 
likely to be thoroughly understood, or not easily 
forgotten. The labour that has been employed 
upon it works it into the substance of the mind, or 
impresses it in indelible characters, like those 
chiselled in the hard porphyry. The more the 
resistance at first, the more the retention after- 
wards. The line that was difficult to cut will be 
equally difficult to obliterate ; the material which 
so stubbornly withstood the edge of the wotk^tsvaxv^ 
tool wiJJ as stubbornly withstand t\ie «L\>t^.^\xv^^«Q!^ 
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of time. That is, always supposing that the faculty 
of apprehension is only slow, not weak or deficient, 
^-that the mind is in fact a solid and tenacious sub- 
stance, not, as some minds are, a mere mass of 
ungrasping water or fluid mud. Whatever Miss 
Carter had once acquired, we are told, she never 
afterwards lost. It is conjectured, however, that 
she injured her health by her unwearied appli- 
cation, and probably at this time laid the foundation 
of those frequent and severe headaches from which 
she suffered throughout her life. If so, this con- 
sequence might no doubt have been easily obviated 
by more judicious management. One reason why 
it was not may have been, that she had had the mis- 
fortune to lose her mother when only about ten 
years old. Of all parental duties, the one which 
a father is the least fitted to perform alone is the 
superintendence of the health of his daughters. 
Another thing that happened to her, left as she 
necessarily was very much to her own guidance, 
was that from frequently protracting her studies 
during a great part of the night she contracted the 
habit of taking snuff, which she was never after- 
wards able to lay aside, though it was very dis- 
agreeable to her father. Such a misfortune, how- 
ever, is hardly one which a studious young lady 
would be apt to fall into in the present day. 

It were to be wished that we had been informed 
of the method that Dr. Cartex follovred in teaching 
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his daughter Greek and Latin, in hoth of which 
languages she certainly attained a distinguished 
proficiency. Her nephew, the Reverend Montagu 
Pennington^ who has written her life, states that 
with the Greek and Latin Grammars she was almost 
wholly unacquainted, and that she used to say she 
had never learned them. " As a general science, 
however,*' he adds, " she understood grammar 
well, but not as taught in schools; and rather 
thought it ought to be a consequence of under- 
standing the language than a handmaid to that 
knowledge." What we are to infer from this is 
perhaps nothing more than that her &th^r did not 
make her get by heart the common grammar rules. 
The statement, however, would rather seem to 
imply that Dr. Carter adopted what may be called 
the natural method of teaching languages, being 
that according to which every person learns his 
native tongue, and dispensed altogether with a pre- 
liminary instruction in grammar. His daughter, at 
any rate, did not fail to acquire a familiarity with 
the common grammatical forms and terms. The 
only department of Greek or Latin scholarship, her 
nephew intimates, in which she ever showed any 
deficiency was Prosody ; and even there, although 
not a mistress of the learning of the subject, her 
general habits of correctness and caution kept her 
from often committing a mistake. 

The sum of whsii Mr, Penmngtoii \*^a \)a^ ^^"^ 
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the progress and amount of her acquirements is as 
follows. She began with the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and after some time proceeded to the Hebrew, 
in which last also the proficiency she attained is 
believed to have been considerable, and which she 
never neglected to read every day to the end of 
her life when in health. " With the two former 
she was thoroughly and intimately acquainted, espe- 
cially with Greek, to which noble language she was 
particularly partial. She used to relate with much 
pleasure in her own family (for no person spoke 
less of herself, or of her own acquirements, in com- 
pany) that Dr. Johnson had said, speaking of some 
celebrated scholar, that he understood Greek better 
than any one whom he had ever known, except 
Elizabeth Carter.*' It ought, however, to be ob- 
served that Dr. Johnson himself had no pretensions 
to be considered a first-rate Greek scholar. Though 
Miss Carter's knowledge of the language was not 
perhaps profoundly critical, it was probably greater 
than his. She learned French by being sent by 
her father to board for a year in the house of a 
M. Le Suer, a French refugee minister at Canter- 
bury. She continued to speak French to the close 
of her life better than most persons who have not 
lived abroad. Italian, Spanish, and German she 
afterwards taught herself without any assistance, 
Mtid she is stated to have understood all these Ian- 
gvages (AocvNighlj. Of Genaaia &Vift n«%& ^^articu- 
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larly fond, and took great delight in reading it. 
" She began to study German," says her biographer, 
" when she was about twenty years of age, by 
desire of her father, in order to qualify herself for 
some place at court. Sir George Oxenden, a very 
intimate friend of her father, proposed this scheme, 
and offered to use his interest for that purpose. 
This her lather made known to her in a very 
elegant as well as sensible Latin epistle, dated 
from Bath, November 1, 1737; in which he tells 
her that virtue may be preserved in every place, at 
court as well as in the country. The language, 
indeed, was soon and completely attained ; but, 
whether she disliked the confinement of a court, 
or whether Sir George's interest could not procure 
her a desirable situation there, certain it is that the 
German language was of no use to her with respect 
to her advancement in life." ^' Later in life," it 
is added, ^^ she learned Portuguese ; in which, for 
want of books, she probably made no great pro- 
gress. Last of all, she taught herself Arabic ; 
but this very difficult language she never professed 
to understand well, although she was able to read 
it with the assistance of a dictionary. She made, 
indeed, an Arabic dictionary for herself, containing 
various meanings of words, and their combinations, 
which she found, from her own reading, to have 
been improperly translated, or misuivd«c&\/E^^r 
Of the sciences the only two that sYi^ «iY^edx& v^ 
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have studied were astronomy, in which she is stated 
to have made a very considerable progress, and 
ancient geography. " With this, indeed," says her 
nephew, " she was much more conversant than with 
modern geography, or even that of her own 
country, of which she had only a general, and in 
some cases merely a superficial knowledge ; so 
that she was literally better acquainted with the 
meanderings of the Peneus, and the course of the 
Illissus, than she was with those of the Thames or 
Loire ; and could give a better account of the wan- 
derings of Ulysses and -^neas than she could of 
the voyages and discoveries of Cook or Bougain- 
ville." Of history, however, both ancient and 
modern, she had an extensive knowledge. Nor 
did she in the pursuit of book learning neglect the 
more ordinary acquirements of her sex. Besides 
the common branches of needlework, to which she 
applied herself with assiduity in early life, and 
which she is stated to have practised to the very 
last, she attempted drawing, though without much 
success, and she appears to have devoted much 
time and pains to music, in which also, however, 
she failed to make any considerable progress, 
though she was very fond of it. In addition to the 
spinnet, she practised playing on the German flute, 
a strange accomplishment, as it would now seem, 

t Though cherishing from Viet cYAVdW^ a deep 
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sense of religion, she was, when a young woman, 
we are told, not only lively, but gay. " Her cheer- 
fulness and innocent playfulness of mind, indeed," 
her reverend biographer observes, " never forsook 
her to the very last ; but those who have been long 
accustomed to contemplate with respect, and even 
reverence, the deep scholar and pious moralist, 
will perhaps be surprised when they are told that 
Mrs. Carter loved dancing, was somewhat, when 
very young, of a romp, and subscribed to assem- 
blies ; nay, once at least, she took a part in a play, 
in which the other performers were her brother and 
sister, some few of their young companions, and 
even the grave Doctor her father, who con- 
descended to appear on their little stage and read 
the part of Cato." In one of her juvenile letters 
we find her talking of having the evening before 
danced nine hours. In another she writes — " I do 
not know whether I have told you that I am a 
subscriber to the Sandwich Assembly, with which 
I am greatly delighted. It was with some reluc- 
tance I went at first, but now I am so much 
pleased with it that I shall go as often as I can." 
And elsewhere her biographer says, — " High as 
Mrs. Carter's character was in a literary view, still 
she entered into all the innocent amusements proper 
for her station and time of life. Her presence 
never threw a damp over the juvenile auw3&««afcxv\A 
and gaietiea of her young friends, SVie >Bto>\^^» 
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with her into company no ill-timed morality, or 
misplaced gravity, but danced, sang, played cards, 
and laughed like any other young girl." She con- 
tinued to like a g-ame at cards to the end of her 
life ; and she was ^^ a little inclined," subjoins her 
nephew, " to be proud of her skill in the science 
of whist, which, indeed, she certainly played not 
ill, though she could hardly be said to excel in it." 
But she would never play for higher than three- 
penny points, in which peculiarity her friends did 
not refuse to indulge her. 

Her habits of study in early life are thus de- 
scribed by her biographer : — " She was never idle. 
She rose very early, generally between four and 
five o'clock ; and this custom she continued through 
life ; her latest time of rising, when in tolerable 
health, being between six and seven o'clock, even 
to the very close of life. When young, she also 
sat up very late, so that her &,ther in one of his 
letters commends her for having formed a resolu- 
tion of going to bed not later than twelve o'clock, 
and desires her to adhere to it. Hence she was 
accustomed to use various means to keep herself 
awake, to the great injury of her health, for she 
was always very much inclined to sleep, slept soon, 
and very soundly, even in her chair. Besides the 
taking snuff, she owned that she used to bind a wet 
towel round her head, put a wet cloth to the pit of 
ftAer stomach, and chew green teat and coSqa. To 
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oblige her fiither she endeavoured to conquer tht 

habit of taking snuff, and would not resume it 

without his consent. This he at length reluctantly 

gave, finding how much she suffered from the want 

of it." To make sure of awakening at the hour 

[^ wished, she usually availed herself of an alarum 

or some equivalent contrivance. In 1 746 she herself 

gives an account of her manner of life in a letter to 

her friend Miss Talbot written from Deal, which, afler 

the retrenchment of some rather ambitious rhetorical 

embellishment, superfluous for our present purpose, 

is as follows : — ^* There is a bell placed at the head 

of my bed, and to this is listened a packthread and 

a piece of lead, which, when I am not lulled by 

sofl zephyrs through the broken pane, is conveyed 

through a crevice of my window into a gparden 

below pertaining to the sexton, who gets up 

l>etween four and five, and pulls the said pack- 

hread with as much heart and good-will as if he 

^as ringing my knell .... And, now I am up . . • 

sH down to my several lessons as regular as a 

hoolboy, and lay in a stock of learning to make 

ignre with at breakfast .... My general practice 

)ut six is to take up my stick and walk, some- 

es alone, and at others with a companion, whom 

\I1 in my way, and draw out half asleep .... 

m I have made myself fit to appear among 

in creatures, we go to break^l, ^cci^ ^^^^ ^^ 

maginedy extremely chatty •, and lYs^a, wA V». 
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in the afternoon, are the most sociable and delight- 
ful parts of the day. . . . We have a great variety of 
topics, in which everybody bears a part, till we get 
insensibly upon books ; and, whenever we go 
beyond Latin and French, my sister and the rest 
walk off, and leave my father and me to finish the 
discourse .... I fancy I have a privilege for 
talking a vast deal over the tea-table, as I 
am tolerably silent the rest of the day. After 
breakfast every one follows their several employ- 
ments. My first care is to water the pinks and 
roses, which are stuck in about twenty different 
parts of my room ; and, when this task is finished, 
I sit down to a spinnet, which in its best state 
might have cost about fifteen shillings, with as 
much importance as if I knew how to play. After 
deafening myself for about half an hour with all 
manner of noises, I proceed to some other amuse- 
ment, that employs me about the same time, for 
longer I seldom apply to anything ; and thus, 
between reading, working, writing, twirling the 
globes, and running up and down stairs an hundred 
times to see where everybody is, and how they do, 
which furnishes me with little intervals of talk, I 
seldom want either business or entertainment. Of 
an afternoon I sometimes go out, not so often, 
however, as in civility I ought to do ; for it is 
always some mortification to me not to drink tea 
Bt home. It 18 the fashion bexe fox ^^^\^ l<i make 
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such unreasonable long visits, that before they are 
half over I grow so restless and corky, that I am 
ready to fly out of the window. About eight 
o'clock I visit a very agreeable family, where I 
have spent every evening for these fourteen years. 
I always return precisely at ten, beyond which time 
I do not desire to see the face of any living wight." 
Mr. Pennington adds that whenever she was 
living at Deal, which continued to be her principal 
place of residence all her life, she continued to 
pass the day much in the way here described even 
till very far advanced in years. " The spin net, 
indeed, had been very long neglected, but it re- 
tained its place in her dressing-room to the day of 
her death ; though it was then so far from being 
capable of deafening with its noise, that it had not 
a single key that would produce any sound at all. 
Her fondness for shrubs and flowers continued, and 
she used to visit them with much delight, perhaps 
every hour, in a small garden in the summer, and 
in different rooms of the house in winter. Till a 
very few years before she died she still took her 
morning walks. She was extremely fond of the 
prospect of the sea, and of the dry, healthy, and 
pleasant country in the neighbourhood of her native 
town." 

By the people of Deal Mrs. Carter was treated 
with the greatest attention and respect \ *^ >i\v^ ewrccL- 
mon people there," continues her ne^Xie^, *"*" ^^^ 
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are for the most part bred to the sea, and rough, 
though not rude, in their manners, considered her 
presence as an honour and blessing to the town, and 
looked upon her almost as an object of veneration." 
When after her decease he had the house in which 
his aunt had lived altered and enlarged for his own 
accommodation, several of his seafaring neighbours 
came to him to ask him not to cut down an oak 
growing in a little court in front of it, which had 
been planted by Mrs. Carter with her own hand 
about thirty-five years before. Among the country 
people the awe inspired by her reputed acquire- 
ments gave rise to divers curious speculations re- 
specting her. In the letter to Miss Talbot quoted 
above she herself speaks of the men pulling off their 
hats when they met her in her morning walks, and 
remarking to one another, with a note of admira- 
tion, that that was Parson Carter's daughter. In 
another letter to the same friend written some years 
later, from the village of Wingham, she says,-^ 
" It has yet been fair to-day, but I fear will not 
continue so. However, I must be cautious of ut- 
tering my conjectures here, where I already pass 

for more than half a witch. Mrs. was lately 

told by somebody in the village that a very cumUnff 
gentlewoman had foretold all the bad weather we 
have had this summer, and likewise that there would 
be a wane storm before the «nd of it. Poor Mrs. 
from her long acqaaantaiice ^\\k t&a^ ytq^ &a 
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enough from suspecting that I could be the person 
characterized by the name of a cunning gentlewo- 
man, til], hearing this Cassandra lived at Deal, she 
was led into further inquiries, which fully proved 
the charge against me. From my foretelling a 
storm, it will be a mighty easy and natural transi- 
tion to my raising it ; so, upon the whole, it seems 
to be well for mo, that the repeal of the Witch 
Act will suffer me to do it with impunity. There 
was just such another ridiculous story two years 
ago about my foretelling the high tide. I really 
thought there had been no such nonsense left even 
among the lowest of the people at present." Another 
report which arose at one time was that she had by 
some new proposition in the mathematics puzzled 
all the officers in his majesty's navy, and that in 
consequence a gentleman was sent down express by 
the government or the admiralty to have a confer- 
ence with her on the subject. But the most ex- 
traordinary of all these fancies of the Kent people 
was a notion which once got into their heads that 
their distinguished countrywoman was going to be, 
or ambitious of being, returned to parliament. 
About the year 1740, while she was on a visit in 
London, one of her sisters wrote to her, — " Here's 
all Deal is in amazement that you want to be a Mem- 
ber of the Parliament House ; and Mrs. was 

tdkl it, but so strongly affirmed that It nt«& Xk.o «q.s^ 
thing', that she came to our house c^oaXa ^aj^"^ ^^ 
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ask, and was quite amazed to hear 'twas so." This 
genuine and simple-minded admiration, however, 
notwithstanding the grotesque forms in which it 
sometimes broke out, was highly honourable both to 
the object of it and to the right instincts and warm 
hearts of the people of Kent. It was a recogni- 
tion and, after its fashion, a worship even by igno- 
rance itself of the high and beautiful that there is in 
mental cultivation and knowledge. And the na- 
tural and unsophisticated taste of these humble 
admirers was not, we see, at all shocked that the 
learning which they held in so v much reverence 
should in this instance be lodged in a female mind. 
They only thought it on that account the more to 
be wondered at and the more worthy of honour. 

Several pieces of English verse by Miss Carter 
were given to the world, though without her name, 
when she was only in her seventeenth year. They 
appeared in the fourth volume of the ' Gentleman's 
Magazine,' the original editor or proprietor of which, 
Cave, the bookseller, was an acquaintance of her 
father's. These and succeeding contributions of the 
same kind attracted a good deal of notice, and pro- 
duced many compliments to the fair authoress from 
other writers in the maguzine. It was to her con- 
nexion with Cave, also, that she was indebted for 
her introduction to various literary characters of 
that day, among whom was Samuel Johnson, whom 
she appears to have known very eoon a^x W ^^am.^ 
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up to London in 1737. In 1738, the same year in 
which Johnson published his first work, his imita- 
tion of the Third Satire of Juvenal entitled Lon- 
don. Miss Carter published a collection of her 
poems in a very small quarto volume of twenty-four 
pages. The next year she produced a translation 
from the French of the attack by M. Crousaz 
on Pope's Essay on Man, celebrated for having 
been the means of bringing about the friendship 
of Pope and Warburton, and so of eventually 
making Warburton, who replied 1o Crousaz in 
a series of papers in the * Republic of Letters,' a 
bishop. Miss Carter's translation was accompa- 
nied with a few short notes. The same year she 
published in two volumes duodecimo a translation 
from the Italian of Algarotti's ^ Newton ianismo per 
le Dame,' under the title of ^ Sir Isaac Newton's 
Philosophy explained for the use of the Ladies, in 
Six Dialogues on Light and Colours.' But her 
great work was her translation of Epictetus from 
the Greek. This was undertaken at the desire of 
her friends Miss Talbot and Dr. Seeker, Bishop of 
Oxford, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
was begun in the summer of 1749. The principal 
part of the translation, that of the Philosophical . 
Disquisitions reported by Arrian, was completed 
in December 1752; but the preparation of an In- 
troductory Discourse and Notes, aud oi Vr«ja!^«^Asy[» 
of the JSnchiridion and the fragments, vi\v\c>£v \x. 

1 
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had at first been intended to omit, with the neces- 
sary revision of the whole, prevented the work from 
being sent to the press before June 1757, and the 
printing was not finished till April 1758. It formed, 
when it appeared, a quarto volume of between five 
and six hundred pages. The number of copies 
struck off in the first instance was 1018 ; but it was 
found necessary to print 250 more in the following 
July. " It was printed," Mr. Pennington states, 
.^^by subscription, and the price was a guinea: one 
half to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the 
remainder on the delivery of the book. The num- 
ber of subscribers was very great ; no less (as en- 
tered in her own copy, some of the names being in 
manuscript) than 1031 ; and the list of names was 
most respectable, comprehending a large proportion 
of those who were then most eminent in station as 
well as in literature. The first delivery to the 
booksellers for the respective subscribers was 650 
copies. The whole expense of printing the work, 
including the proposals and receipts, as appears by 
Mr. Richardson's bill, who printed it, was only 67/. 
7^. (that is, not including the 250 copies added after- 
wards) and, as many more copies were transcribed 
for, by way of compliment, than were claimed, 
Mrs. Carter was a gainer by the work nearly, if not 
quite, a thousand pounds." The work has been 
twice reprinted since Mrs. Carter's death in two 
volumes duodecimo, and once in Xnvo \o\v\\wes oc- 
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tavo ; and it maintains its reputation as one of the 
most carefully and ably executed translations that 
we have from the ancient languages. Mrs. Carter's 
last production was a second collection of Poems, 
which appeared in a duodecimo volume in 1762, and 
which has likewise been several times reprinted. 
She also, however, some time after the death of her 
friend Miss Talbot in 1770, sent to the press some 
papers left by that accomplished person entitled 
' Reflections on the Seven Days of the Week ; ' to 
which she afterwards added two volumes of ' Essays, 
Poems, and other detached pieces,' by the same 
lady. These remains of Miss Talbot were so well 
received by the public that seven editions of them 
were demanded in the first quarter of a century 
after the death of the writer. Miss Catherine Tal- 
bot was the only child of Edward, second son of 
Dr. William Talbot, Bishop of Durham, whose 
eldest son, Charles, was made Lord Chancellor and 
Baron Talbot in 1733, and was the ancestor of the 
present Earl Talbot. She was born in 1721, five 
months after her father's decease. Her acquaintance 
with Miss Carter began in 1741, and they continued 
intimate friends and constant correspondents so long 
as Miss Talbot lived. She was not a Greek scholar, 
like Miss Carter, but she had received a very supe- 
rior education in the more ordinary branches, and 
her natural talents were more sprightly thau iVvi^^j^ 
of her erudite friend. She under^looA VV\fe^\«M2>sv 
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and Italian languages perfectly, had some know- 
ledge of Latin, and late in life had taught herself 
German; and she excelled both in music and in 
painting in water-colours. Besides a good many 
of Miss Talbot's letters, which are distinguished by 
ease, vivacity, and elegance, given by Mr. Penning- 
ton in his Life of Miss Carter, he afterwards pub- 
lished a selection from the correspondence of nearly 
thirty years between the two friends, which has 
gone through three editions. This publication 
(originally in two volumes quarto, afterwards in 
three volumes octavo) comprises also a number of 
Letters from Miss Carter to another distinguished 
friend, Mrs. Vesey, who was a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Vesey, Bart., Archbishop of Tuam, and 
was married first to William Handcock, Esq., 
secondly to Agmondesham Vesey, Esq., a member 
of the Irish House of Commons, ia.nd Comptroller 
and Accountant-General for Ireland. It was at 
her house in Clarges Street, London, that the un- 
ceremonious evening parties were held, composed of 
persons of both sexes, many of them eminent for 
talent or learning, which gave rise to the applica- 
tion, still in use, of the term Bos Bleu, or Blue 
Stocking^ to denote a literary lady. ^^ To these 
parties," says Mr. Pennington, " it was not diffi- 
cult for any person of character to be introduced. 
There was no ceremony, no cards, and no supper. 
JEvea dress was so little regaid^d, tV^t %i focei^ 
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gentleman, who was to go there with an acquaint- 
ance, was told in jest that it was so little necessary, 
that he might appear there, if he pleased, in blue 
stockings. This he understood in the literal sense ; 
and, when he spoke of it in French, called it the 
Bas Bleu Meeting." This appears to be the true 
origin of the expression, which, as Mr. Penning- 
ton remarks, could not have taken its rise, as it is 
said in other accounts to have done, from the blue 
stockings worn by the learned Mr. Benjamin Stil- 
lingfleet, inasmuch as he died in 1771, long before 
it appears to have been employed in this peculiar 
sense. Miss Carter's Letters to Mrs. Yesey extend 
from 1763 to 1787 ; from which date Mrs. Vesey's 
infirmities incapacitated her for continuing the cor- 
respondence, although she survived in a state of 
both bodily and mental decay till the year 1791, 
when she died at the age of seventy-five. There is 
also a collection of Letters from Mrs. Carter toiler 
friend Mrs. Montagu, the authoress of the ^ Essay 
on the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare,' pub- 
lished by Mr. Pennington in three vols, octavo in 
1817. They are described as chiefly upon literary- 
and moral subjects, and are two hundred and ninety 
in number, the earliest dated in 1755, the latest in 
1799. Mrs. Montagu, originally Elizabeth Robin- 
son, a sister of the second Lord Rokeby, died at the 
age of seventy in August 1800. I^qt Vvm^'^w^^ 
Edward Montagu, ^Elsq., a graad&oti c*^ .^^ ^"^^ 
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Earl of Sandwich, whom she had married in 1742, 
had left her a widow in 1775. It was at her house 
in Poitman Square that the meetings of literary 
and other distinguished persons took place to which 
the name of the Blue Stocking Club was first given, 
according to the version of the story which makes 
it to have originated in the peculiar dress of Mr. 
Stillingfleet. 

After the death of Mrs. Vesey, Mr. Pennington 
states, two societies, as he calls them, upon a plan 
nearly similar to that which had been held in her 
house, and in a great measure composed of tlie 
same persons with some additions, were established 
by Lady Herries, wife of Sir Robert Herries, of 
St. James's Street, and Mrs. Hunter, wife of the 
celebrated John Hunter, the surgeon, and herv^ 
distinguished for her literary talents, botfa of wtom 
«>pened their houses tmce a-week, on different days 
during the mnter, for the reception of company in 
the evening, in the same unceremonious style intro- 
duced by Mrs. Vesey. These were also frequented 
by Mrs. Carter, so long as she w€U3 able to go 
about among her friends. '' But there was another 
society," her biographer adds, ^^ of a different kind, 
to which Mrs. Carter belonged, and of which, 
while her health permitted, she was a very active 
as well as zealous member. This was an institu- 
(jon for the relief of the poor, principally reduced 
housekeepers, in the five westetu ^^xH^ea ^1 NXva 
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metropolis under the jurisdiction of Westminster. 
It was set on foot, and wholly managed by ladies, 
about the year 1780, or perhaps before that time. 
Most of Mrs. Carter's friends belonged to it, and 
she was one of the original subscribers. The 
business was carried on by a committee for each 
parish, who employed persons well recommended 
as their agents, to make such inquiries on the spot, 
concerning the objects who wished for relief, as 
the ladies could not make in person. The meet- 
ings were held in turn at the houses of such of 
the subscribers as could accommodate so large a 
party with the least inconvenience. No persons 
were relieved without the strictest inquiries having 
been made concerning their character and real 
situation ; and the business was conducted at sepa- 
rate tables with great order and regularity. Every 
one subscribed what they chose, and most of the 
ladies took at times some share of the trouble.** 
This institution was understood still to subsist, 
under the name of the Ladies' Charitable Society, 
when Mr. Pennington published the third edition 
of his book in 1816, and it probably yet survives. 

Mrs. Carter had the happiness of not losing her 
father till long after she had attained the height 
of her literary distinction. The good old man did 
not pass from the earth till the year 1774, when 
he had reached the patriarchal age of e\^\7j-^iftN^w^ 
his J&culties, with the excepUoa oi \iV5\i€«i% \^>^v^^ 
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deaf, having remained unimpaired to the la^t. He 
had married a second time, but had been again 
left a widower, and for the last twelve years of his 
life he had resided with his daughter. Mrs. Carter, 
with all her Greek and Latin, appears to have 
conducted a^irs in her capacity of housekeeper 
quite as ably and successfully as she could have 
done if she had known no language but her mother 
tongue. What she inherited from her father, with ' 
the profits of her Epictetus, and the kindness of 
several attached friends, placed her in very com- 
fortable circumstances in her latter days. One of 
the persons with whom she had become acquainted 
through Mrs. Montagu was the Earl of Bath, 
better known as Mr. Fulteney; and when his 
lordship died, very rich, in 1764, it was generally 
expected, from the intimacy that had subsisted 
between them, that Mrs. Carter would be found to 
be remembered in his will ; but he left her nothing. 
When, three years afterwards, however, on the 
death of his brother General Pulteney, the late 
earl's large estates fell to his nearest relation, 
Frances, wife of William Johnstone, Esq., who 
upon this took the name of his wife's family » and 
became afterwards, by the death of his elder 
brother. Sir William Pulteney, Bart., she and her 
husband immediately settled upon Mrs. Carter an 
annuity of a hundred pounds, which about three 
before hex death Sir William, vfVio tjaea Uone 
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survived, raised to a hundred and fifty. Another 
annuity of a hundred pounds was also conferred 
upon her by Mrs. Montagu as soon as she became 
mistress of her large fortune by the death of her 
husband in 1775. When Mrs. Talbot, the mother 
of Miss Talbot, died in 1783, at the age of ninety-^ 
three, she left Mrs. Carter a legacy of two hundred 
pounds. And a few years after this, a third annuity 
of forty pounds was bequeathed to her by another 
old £riend,^ Mrs. Underdown, whose only daughter 
bad married Mrs. Carter's eldest brother. Some 
distinguished marks of respect, also, from the 
highest personages in the kingdom were bestowed 
upon the learned lady in her declining years. In 
1791 she was introdiieed to the queen at Lord 
Cremorne's house at Chelsea, when her majesty 
ooaversed with her for about an hour. One of the 
subjects of which they talked was German litera- 
ture, of which Mrs. Carter was one of the few* 
persons in England who then knew anything. 
And about two years before her death she was 
visited in her own house at Deal by the Princess 
of Wales, who stayed and drank tea with her, and 
soon after by the Duke of Cumberland, who came 
before dinner and remained with her about half 
an hour. She had long numbered among her 
friends or acquaintances many of the most eminent 
of her contemporaries of either sex^ ^\\c^«t Vst 
gtatioa <Kr inteilecL' And aLlYvou^V^ Vxk ca v^^^ 
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tracted a life, she had necessarily seen most of 
those who had once been her associates descend to 
the grave before her, yet the reverence and warm 
attachment of a number of near connections 
attended her to the last, soothing and cheering her 
declining years. Of all those things '^ which 
should accompany old age,*' therefore, she may 
be accounted to have had a liberal share. She 
had found the pursuit of knowledge to bring length 
of days in the one hand, and, if not riches, yet 
competence and honour, in the other. Feeling this, 
she herself wrote to a friend on one of her latest 

9 

birthdays, ''I believe it, and with the deepest 
gratitude I ought to speak it, there are very few 
people who have so many reasons to be fond of life 
as myself; and sufficiently attached to it I am." 
" And yet perhaps," she went on, " there are not 
many to whom the thought of its being so far 
advanced would give less concern. In a course of 
travelling, though the road be ever so pleasant, 
and the company ever so good, one cannot help 
sometimes feeling that one is not at home, and 
looking forward to the journey's end. How thank- 
ful ought one to be that there is at least a home 
where all who do not wilfully take a wrong path 
will be sure to find that repose and security of 
enjoyment which in the most prosperous journey 
can never be found on the road." 
Mrs. Carter, having left Deal ioi XATA<cyck ^w 
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the 23rd of December, 1805, arrived in Clarges 
Street on the following day, and died there on 
the 19th of February, 1806, in her eighty-ninth 
year. 

Mrs. Carter also, it ought to be added, as well 
as Madame Daeier, applied her great acquirements 
in the education of youth. The case was rather 
a singular one. Her father, as he had done with 
all his other children, had taken upon himself the 
education of his youngest boy, Henry, who was 
designed for the church ; but, after some time find- 
ing that the state of his health and spirits, and hb 
other occupations, made the duty somewhat incon- 
venient, he, on the proposal of his daughter Eliza- 
beth, resigned it to her. The instruction of her 
brother in Latin and Greek occupied her at the 
same time with her translation of Epictetus ; the 
two works were finished together in May 1756; 
and the same year her pupil was entered at the 
university of Cambridge, where he passed hb ex- 
amination with great credit. '^ Mr. Henry Carter," 
observes Mr. Pennington, ^'b perhaps the only 
instance of a student at Cambridge who was in- 
debted for hb previous education to one of the 
other sex ; and thb circumstance excited no small 
surprise there, when it was inquired after hb ex- 
aniination at what school he had been brought 

up.*' 
A very recent instance of a fetaaX^ «^v^^x ^^- 
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Bowned for her knowledge of Greek is that of an 
Italian lady, Ciotilde Tambroni, who was born 
at Bologna in 1758. She had a brother Giuseppe, 
who also greatly distinguished himself in literature i 
and nearly the same story is told of her picking 
up the rudiments of Greek while she sat at work 
in the room where her brother was heard his les- 
sons, and of her discovering her acquisition by one 
day helping him when he was at fault, that is re- 
lated of Madame Dacier in reference to the Latin. 
Her education was then intrusted by her parents 
to two learned Spanish Jesuits, Fathers Colomes 
and d'Aponte, under whose care she made such 
extraordinary progress as shortly nfler to produce 
a composition in verse which was recited in the aca- 
demy of the Mestricati, and procured her admission 
into that society. This first attempt she soon 
followed up with an epithalamium in Greek on 
the marriage of the president of the academy, 
which is described as having been full of grace 
and &ncy as well as of learning. But this appeus 
to have been in 1792, when she waa thirty-four 
yeara old ; so that she was probably of a mature 
age when she commenced her classical studies. 
Various other Italian academies now eagerly en- 
rolled her among their members ; and in 1794, the 
senate of her native city appointed her to the 
Greek professorship in their university, famous for 
f0 ixumy fentkale professors. SVie \ie\d \)k\\& ^^Vaxt ^\l 
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1798, when she was dispossessed on the occupation 
of Italy by the French, and the establishment of 
the Gispadane Republic, because she would not take 
the oath of hatred to royalty ; and, although she 
was some time after restored by Bonaparte, an 
order suppressing all the Greek chairs in the 
Italian universities soon came once more to dis- 
place her. From this time she led a very retired 
life till har death at Bologna in June, 1817. In 
addition to the Greek and Latin languages the Sig- 
nora Tambroni understood the French, the Spanish, 
and the English. With reference to her know- 
ledge of Greek, Ansse de Villoison, one of the 
greatest scholars of the time, declared that there 
were not above three men in Europe that were 
able to write the language as well, and not more 
than fifteen at the most who were able to com- 
prehend what she wrote. Her published works 
consist of several odes and elegies in Greek ; but 
she is stated to have left many other compositions 
in manuscript. She also carried on an extensive 
correspondence with the most learned of her con* 
temporaries. Neither in this instance did the most 
profound learning destroy or injure any quality of 
mind or heart appropriate to the woman. *' The 
Signora Tambroni,'' says M. de Ang^lb, in the 
JBiographie Universelley ^^ had an extreme diffi- 
dence of herself; and, although she wrot<ft xfiLws^^r 
very few of her writings have been i^\3\iV\!^^% 13j«k 
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morals were as pure as her manners were amiable. 
Her heart, closed against vulgar passions, readily 
opened to generous sentiments ; and nothing could 
equal her gratitude towards the learned persons 
who had superintended her education. She was 
especially attached to Father d'Aponte, whom 
she never quitted so long as he lived, and to whose 
inemory after he died she erected, at her own ex- 
pense, a modest tomb in the Carthusian monastery 
at Bologna." 



ilk 
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CHAPTER V. 

Miss Elizabeth Smith. 

We know nothing more touching or beautiful ia 
the whole range of female biography than the his- 
tory of a lady of our own country, and almost of 
our own time, who made extraordinary attainments 
in languages at an early age, and without any in- 
structor, Elizabeth Smith. It has been told by 
her friend Miss Harriet Bowdler, in a little volume 
first published in 1808, under the title of ^ Frag- 
ments in Prose and Verse by a Young Lady lately 
deceased ; with an Account of her Life and Cha- 
racter.' Rare intellectual powers were united in 
this instance with the charm of personal grace, and 
with all that is noblest and loveliest in the moral 
nature of woman ; and no one will say that whatever 
would have otherwise shone forth in her of what is 
most attractive and most attaching was not height- 
ened by her eager pursuit of knowledge and her 
remarkable literary acquirements. She was taken 
away when she had hardly passed the morning 
of life ; but a morning so bright aivd «^^fc\. ^waa 
worth &r more, both to herself^ and eveiv V> >CfeS3»*= 
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to whom she was most dear, than the longest day 
of an ordinary existence. 

She was born in December 1776, at a place 
called Burn hall, in the neighbourhood of Durham. 
Her family was in easy circumstances, and she had 
several brothers and sisters. The following ac- 
count is given of Elizabeth's childhood in a letter 
written to a friend some time after her death by 
her intelligent and strong-minded mother : — '^ At 
a very early age she discovered that love of read« 
ing, and that close application to whatever she en-* 
gaged in, which marked her character through life. 
She was accustomed, when only three years old, to 
leave an elder brother and younger ^ter . to play 
and amuse themselves, whilst she eagerly seized on 
such booics as a nursery library commonly affords, 
and made herself mistress of their contents. At 
four yeara of age she read extremely well. What 
in others is usually the effect of education and 
habit seemed born with her ; from a very babe the 
utmost regularity was observable in all her ac- 
tions 'y whatever she did was well, done, and with 
an apparent reflection far beyond her years." Up 
to this time her mother had been her only teacher ; 
nor had she ever another except a young lady 
whom £unily misfortunes had reduced to the 
necessity of earning her bread, and whom at the 
caiply age of sixteen, when her own education was 
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companion to her children than their governess. 
She was, however, a person of superior abilities, 
and she proved herself very efficient in the latter 
capacity to the extent of her acquirements. She 
was with them for eighteen months, from the be- 
ginning of 1783 to the middle of 1784, while they 
resided in Suffolk, whither Mrs. Smith had been 
induced to remove with her family, at the solicita- 
tion of a blind and otherwise infirm rich relation^ 
who desired to have her near him ; on his death 
they, returned to Burnhall, when the mother again 
took the instruction of the children into her own 
hands. During the following winter, she says, 
Elizabeth made an uncommon progress in music. 
In June 1785, they removed to a place called 
Piercefield in the county of Brecknock ; on which 
their young governess returned to them, and con« 
tinned with them three years longer. By her the 
children were taught French, and what little Italian 
she herself understood. 

Miss Bowdler first saw Elizabeth in the summer 
of 1789, when she was in her thirteenth year. 
•< Her extreme timidity," says that lady, <* made it 
difi&cult to draw her into conversation ; but «ven 
then I saw many proofs of very uncommon talents. 
We were frequently together during the three 
following years ; either at Fiercefield, whare Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith then resided, or at B»X\i<) v^V^x^ 
Miag Smith and her sisters were oit^tv 'w\\>cv n»' 
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At that time Elizabeth astonished us by the 
&cility with which she acquired iDformation on 
every mibject. She excelled in everything that 

j^ke attempted. Music, Dancing, Drawing, and 
Perspective were then her chief pursuits, and she 
succeeded in all ; but, even at that early age, her 
greatest pleasure seemed to be reading, which she 
would pursue with unwearied attention during so 
many hours that I often endeavoured to draw her 
away from her books, as I feared that such close 
application might injure her health. She was 
then well acquainted with the French and Italian 
languages, and had made considerable progress in 
the study of geometry, and some other branches of 
the mathematics." 

According to Mrs. Smith it was the visit paid 
by Miss Bowdler, who was accompanied by her 
mother, to Piercefield in 1789 that awoke in 
Elizabeth what became ultimately her chief passion 
in connexion with the pursuit of knowledge. ^^ I 
always thought," she observes in the letter already 
referred to, ^'that Elizabeth was first induced to 
apply herself to the study of the learned languages 
by accidentally hearing that the late Mrs. Bowdler 
acquired some knowledge of Hebrew and Greek 
purposely to read the Holy Scriptures in the 
original languages. In the summer of 1789 this 
most excellent woman, with her youngest daughter, 

jgpaid month at Pierce^eld, and \Y^N^T«sd£K^V(^ 
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Iiail it as oue of the happiest months of my life. . . . 
From the above-mentioned visit I date the turn of 
study which Elizabeth ever after pursued, and 
which^ I firmly believe, the amiable conduct of 
our guests first led her to delight in." 

In a second letter to the same friend Mrs. Smith 
continues: — ''At the age of thirteen Elizabeth 
became a sort of governess to her younger sistenty 
for I then parted with the only one I evar bad ; 
and from that time the progress Bhe nutde in ac- 
quiring languages, both aocaeBt jaod modem, was 
most rapid. This degieeaf information, so unusual 
in a woman, oeeamned no confusion in her well- 
reguhted inind. She was a living library; but 
ioeked up except to a chosen few. Her talents 
were like ' bales unopened to the sun,' and, from 
a want of communication, were not as beneficial to 
others as they might have been, for her dread of 
being called a learned lady caused such an excess 
of modest reserve as perhaps formed the greatest 
defect in her character." 

From her earliest years she was extremely fond 
of poetry ; and her biographer hais given some 
verses in the Spenserian stanza composed by her in 
June 1792, and another lyrical piece dated in 
December of the same year. Both are remarkable 
compositions for a girl not yet sixteen. In May 
of this year she had formed a slTOiig «.\.VdJc\v\CL^XiX.v^ 
a Miss H , who had accompaaie^'^Hs^^S^'^^^'' 
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on a visit to Piercefield ; and an active correspond- 
ence followed between the two young friends. A 

letter which she writes to Miss H in July 

begins with an account of some attempts she had 
been making to effect the quadrature of the circle. 
But she adds that there are many things she pre- 
fers to mathematics. ^' At the head of them," she 
proceeds, ^'stands poetry. I thought some parts 
of Tasso extremely fine. Dante I have not read. 
At present I am engaged in an argument with my 
dear Miss Bowdler concerning Ossian. I support 
him against all other poets." And then she enters 
upon an elaborate vindication of this preference, 
which may have been symptomatic, indeed, of an 
immature taste, but was nevertheless at least equally 
indicative at her age of an imaginative and poetical 
temperament. The same thing was strongly shown 
about the same date by a love of antiquarian* 
speculation and research, which led her to persuade 
herself that she had discovered in a wood on the* 
Piercefield property the traces of the old Castle of 
Builth, near to which Llewellyn ap Gryifydd, 
the last sovereign Prince of Wales, is said to have 
been slain in December 1282. The lyrical piece 
nentioned above professes to be the translation of 
a Welsh poem on this event, recently dug up on the 
spot ; and among her papers were found a great 
member of extracts from Camden, the Monasticon 
Jg^il^kmnnmy Carte's Hlstox^ oi l£*w^^ti^^ ^xv^ 
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other works, made apparently with the view of 
supporting her theory, or aiding her inquiries on 
the subject. 

Mr. Smith, it appears, had invested his property 
in a banking concern ; and when many of the 
banks in the West of England were brought down 
on the breaking out of the war with France in the 
beginning of the year 1793, the one in which he 
was a partner was among the number. The ruin 
that came down upon the unhappy family was sudden 
and complete. On the Srd of March Elizabeth 
writes to Miss Bowdler, — " Last night, after my 
mother wrote to you, we were informed by a friend 
that there was an execution against my &ther. At 

ten o'clock at night came to take possession 

of the house^ It was secured, so that they could 
not enter ; but you may imagine the horror of our 
situation in that night of storms." The next day 
was Sunday, in consequence of which they had to 
watch only till twelve at night ; and on Monday, 
when they were preparing to leave, a temporary 
gleam of comfort was afforded by the arrival of 
Mr. Smith's attorney from Ix)ndon with money to 
satisfy the claim on which the execution had been 
taken out. It was now that the letter to Miss 
Bowdler was written. " There is to be a meeting 
of creditors to-morrow," if went on to say, " who 
are to have an exact statement of all the Quive.^xvAi 
of the Bank, My mother suppOTle^ \\et«^^ ^wv- 
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derfully last night, but to-day she was quite ex- 
hausted, till this news revived her a little. . . . We 
shall all, I hope, besu* whatever happens with 
fortitude. Above all, ray beloved friend, I entreat 
you not to be uneasy, for I trust all will be well. 
My only apprehension has been for my mother, 
and I confess it has been hard work to appear 
cheerful, when I saw her agitated to the greatest 
degree, and knew I could in no way be of the 
least use ; but she showed great resolution when- 
ever it was necessary. . . . The servants have 
behaved nobly, and she has had all the comfort 
that friends can give." Miss Bowdler hastened to 
Piercefield on the following day. " Afflictions so 
nobly supported," she writes, " made the sufferers 
objects of envy rather than pity. A change of 
fortune so sudden and so unexpected was a great 
trial, but it was received in a manner to command 
the respect of all who witnessed it. I had long 
seen and admired Mrs. Smith in the situation in 
which she seemed peculiarly formed to shine ; in 
one of the finest places in England, surrounded by 
her lovely children, with all the elegant comforts 
of affluence, and delighting her happy guests by the 
fascinating charms of her conversation. Through 
all the misfortunes which marked the period of 
which I am now speaking, I can with truth say of 
Mrs. Smith, what she says of her beloved daughter, 
that I do not recollect a single \w^\aitvc^^ oC a. mur- 
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mur having escaped her on account of the loss 
of fortune." Mrs. Smith's words are, in the letter 
last quoted, — "When a reverse of fortune drove 
us from Piercefield, my daughter had just entered 
her seventeenth year, an age at which she might 
have been supposed to have lamented deeply many 
consequent privations. ... I do not recollect a 
single instance of a murmur having escaped her, 
or the least expression of regret at what she had 
lost ; on the contrary, she always appeared con- 
tented ; and, particularly after our fixing at C , 

it seemed as if the place and mode of life were 
such as she preferred, and in which she was most 
happy." 

On the family leaving Piercefield, the young 
ladies went in the first instance to reside with Miss 
Bowdler and her mother, with whom they spent 
seven or eight months, in and near Bath. They all 
drew, Miss Bowdler states, extremely well ; and she 
adds — " Elizabeth was completely mistress of per- 
spective. Her musical talents were very uncommon ; 
she played remarkably well both on the piano-forte 
and harp, but she had lost her instruments. The 
library, of which she so well knew the value, was 
gone. Always averse to large parties, and with no 
taste for dissipation, she readily agreed to a plan of 
employment proposed by my mother, and we en- 
tered on a regular course of history, boiVv^w^s^^wX. 
and modern. At other times vfe sX.w.^\fe^ ^Jws^sa- 
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speare, Milton, and some other English poets, as 
well as the Italians. We took long walks, and 
often drew from nature. We read with great at- 
tention the whole of the New Testament, Seeker's 
Lectures on the Catechism, and several other books 
on the same important subjects. After my mother 
retired to rest, we usually studied the stars, and 
read Bonnycastle's Astronomy ; which reminds me 
of the following circumstance. Elizabeth told me 
one evening that she did not perfectly understand 
what is said in Bonnycastle of Kepler's celebrated 
calculation, by which he discovered that the squares 
of the periods of the planets are in proportion to 
the cubes of their distances. She wanted to know 
how to make use of this rule, but I confessed my 
inability to assist her. When I came down to 
breakfast at nine the next morning, I found her 
with a folio sheet of paper almost covered with 
figures ; and I discovered that she rose as soon as 
it was light, and, by means of Bonnycastle's Arith- 
metic, had learned to extract the cube root [it pro- 
bably was only to raise numbers to the cube or third 
power, in arithmetic a much easier operation, and 
one which would have served the present purpose 
equally well], and had afterwards calculated the 
periods and distances of several planets, so as clearly 
to show the accuracy of Kepler's rule and the 
jnethod of employing it. In such pursuits as I have 
meationed I could accompaT\Y Wt *, W\. \ti q\.V^«m 
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she had a much better assistant in our mutual friend 

Miss H , who, fortunately for us, spent four 

months in our neighbourhood, and was the companion 
of our studies and our pleasures. She led Miss Smith 
to the study of the German language, of which she 
was afterwards particularly fond. She assisted her 
in botanical and other pursuits, as well as in different 
branches of the mathematics. I do not know when 
Elizabeth began to learn Spanish, but it was at an 
earlier period than that of which I am now speak- 
ing ; when she was with us she seemed to read it 
without difficulty, and some hours every morning 
before breakfast were devoted to these studies. She 
acquired some knowledge of the Arabic and Persian 
languages during the following winter, when a very 
fine dictionary and grammar in the possession of 
her brother led her thoughts to Oriental literature. 
She began to study Latin and Greek in the year 
1794, when Mr. C 's excellent library and im- 
proving conversation opened to her an inexhaustible 
fund of information. She studied Hebrew from 
my mother's Bible, with the assistance of Park- 
hurst ; but she had no regular instruction in any 
language except French. Her love of Osslan led 
her to acquire some knowledge of the Erse lan- 
guage, but the want of books made it impossible 
for her to pursue that study as fiur as she wished." 
*Thus, even at this early age, whenevet «si «^- 
portunity presented itself of inaV\i\^ ^xv^ ^^^\- 
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tional acquirement, we see how eagerly she 
seized it. 

In some of her letters written in the course of 
the next two or three years, which Miss Bowdler 
has printed, we find further traces of her studies 
and her reading. In August 1793 she writes, 

apparently to Miss H , that she has been 

reading in German an imitation of an Eastern 
tale called Der Golden Spiegel [The Golden 
Looking-Glass], in which there is " an account 
of a happy valley, that makes one long to live in 
it," and Wiessen's Poems. In October of the same 
year she informs her friend that she has got a nice 
collection of German books, which Miss Bowdler 
has borrowed for her ; among them being a trans- 
lation of the Iliad (probably Voss's), Klopstock's 
Messiah, which she was reading a second time with 
more pleasure than the first, a collection of poems, 
a novel, and a book of plays. "My favourite 
study just now," she adds, "is algebra; and I 
find by Saunderson that if we had consulted proper 
books we should never have spent so much time in 
measuring squares and circles ; for, though by the 
means we used (which were perfectly right) it may 
be brought inconceivably near, it is impossible to 
prove it mathematically exact." She seems to have 
then endeavoured to explaim the impossibility of 
the quadrature of the circle, as shown by Saunde^'- 
mHi; but the passage is onutled va tli^ printed 
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letter. Writing again in November, she states that 
she has just finished the Messiah, in twenty-two 
books, having not above half understood the poem 
when she had read it before in an earlier edition 
containing only fifteen books. In April 1794 she 
writes, — " I am very rich in German books just 

now ; for Dr. BA , who has a great many, has 

given me the entre of his library, to take whatever 
I like. I have got your friend BUeist, which I 
think delightful; Haller's Poems; and Zimmer- 
mann's Einsamkeit [Solitude], which pleases me 
more than almost any book I ever read. How 
much am I obliged to you for teaching me German ! 
I assure you I never read a beautiful passage with- 
out thinking it is to you I owe the pleasure I enjoy, 
and wishing you could enjoy it with me ; for, after 
all, it is but a selfish sort of thing to read merely 
to entertain oneself, .... I envy you extremely 
in reading Virgil. I must learn Latin some day 
or other. At present I am puzzling at Persian 
and Arabic, and I mean to begin Hebrew. ' I get 
on least with Spanish, for I have been able to meet 
with only one book since I read Don Quixote, 
which was the History of tlie Incas by Garcillasso 
de la Y^a. I was very much pleased with it, 
though it is very long, and in some parts tedious." 
She adds that she wishes she had her friend's 
patience to translate from one language into axiolWx^ 
seeing- that that is, she believes, t\ie oiiV^ vi«i^ \»\i^ 
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perfect in any ; but she succeeds so ill, she says, in 
writing of any kind, that she never likes to attempt 
it. In February 1795, dating from London, she 
tells her friend that she has now accomplished the 
resolution she had long formed of making herself 
a Latin scholar. She had been staying in the latter 
part of the preceding year at a place called Shirley, 

the seat of a Mr. C , whose wife was a relation 

of her mother, and, having begun the study of the 
language soon after she went there — thinking that 
" Shirley was a very good place for it " — she had 
now read through Caesar's Commentaries, all Livy 
(she seems to say), and some volumes of Cicero, 
including the Letters to his Friends. ^'As to 
Persian," she adds, '* all my books are at Bath, so 
that I sliall most probably forget the little I knew 
when I saw you last. I have met with neither 
German nor Spanish books ; so that, if it were not 
for Latin, I should be quite in despair. I am very 
impatient to begin Virgil." Another letter written 
on the 11th of March announces that she had by 
that time not only begun Virgil, but already finished 
the second book of his Georgics. In July she 
writes from Shirley, to which she had returned, and 
where she spent the greater part of this year, that 
she has been reading more of Cicero, and, among 
others of his works, his Tusculan Disputations, with 
which she had been greatly charmed. And in the 
letter she says, — ^'I bave *^w&V. ^xi\&\v^ Ola- 
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rendon's History of the Rebellion, which Miss 
Bowdler long ago desired me to read. It is ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive. Here is another 
of her favourites, Spenser, which I once gave up 
in despair, but which I am very glad I have read, 
for I am charmed with it, and I think some of the 
lesser poems are even superior to the Fairy Queen. 
We have read Mr. Gisborne's book [On the 
Duties of Man] aloud, and all the party was ex- 
tremely pleased with it. I have got a new Atlas 
of all the remarkable fixed stars that are visible to 

us, without the figures Have you read 

Horace yet ? Pray do not lose a moment ; he is 
indeed delightful." In October, writing still from 
Shirley, she mentions that she has read Wieland's 
Oberon, and that she has just finished Froissart, 
<* which," she says, " though rather tedious, I 
found very entertaining, and in a much pleasanter 
style than most of the modern French writers." 
And then she goes on ; — " Immediately before this 
great undertaking I read the Memoirs of Petrarch, 
which made a very good line of history, containing 
the whole of the fourteenth century. With this 
book I was excessively, pleased. It is impossible 
not to love Petrarch, if it were only for crying 
when his father threw Cicero and Virgil into the 
fire. He was a passionate admirer of Cicero, and 
I think a strong resemblance may bett«iJG^\i%^N?^«^ 
their cJmracters, though the circuTnfiXakXwce&VuNsVvSa. 
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they lived were so different. You see in both the 
same love of glory, the same patriotism, the same 
high opinion of himself, which he endeavours to 
conceal from others, perhaps even from himself, by 
a cloak of humility. You discover in each an equal 
warmth of friendship ; and I cannot help thinking 
that, if Cicero had met with Laura, or Petrarch 
been Consul in the flourishing times of the Roman 
Republic, the former would have been the poet, and 
the latter the orator. I hope I have improved a 
little in botany this summer, as well as you." The 
comparison here drawn between Cicero and Pe- 
trarch is at least lively and ingenious, and the pas- 
sage illustrates how she reflected as well as read, 
and how her mind and her powers of thought were 
growing and strengthening with her multifarious 
studies and acquirements. 

Meanwhile in 1794 Mr. Smith had entered the 
army, and in May 1796 his wife and daughter 
joined him in Ireland, where he was with his 
regiment. While moving about from place to 
place in that country, Elizabeth's studies were for 
a time necessarily much interrupted. ^^ Books," 
her mother observes, in the letter already quoted, 
^' are not light of carriage, and the blow which 
deprived us of Piercefield deprived us of a library 
also. But, though this period of her life afforded 
Jjttle opportunity for improvement in science, the 
qualities of her heart nevex a^^eax^ yel ^ \&sst% 
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amiable light. Through all the inconveniences 
which attended our situation while livii^g in bar- 
racks, the firmness and cheerful resignation of her 
mind, at the age of nineteen, made me blush for 
the tear which too frequently trembled in my eye 
at the recollection of all the comforts we had lost." 
The mother and daughter, however, returned to 
Bath in October, and Elizabeth spent the following 
winter there with her friends the Bowdlers. In 
the summer of 1798 they settled at Conway, where 
they remained for about a year. Miss Bowdler has 
printed a number of detached thoughts found in 
the pocket-books of her young friend, and written 
by her in 1796 and 1797, which evince not only 
much felicity of expression but often a power of 
reflection greatly more remarkable for one of her 
age. Sometimes, indeed, it may be felt perhaps 
that the ingenuity is greater than the depth or the 
truth; a little of that is to be expected in the 
circumstances; but the views that are taken, at 
any rate, even when they may be wrong or ques- 
tionable, are generally far above commonplace, 
and, although not always actually new, are most of 
them evidently the result of original or independent 
thinking. The following, for instance, opens a 
vista of speculation which by no means belongs to 
the first stage even of system-making or philosophic 
reflection : — " Reason is the most UTVT«»asyQsM*ifc ^H. 
bU things, for without common B«u&e X« ^^^^ "^ 
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it never knows where to stop.*' The same or a 
nearly connected view lies at the root of an argu- 
ment which is afterwards offered in refutation of the 
principles adopted by certain modern theorists in 
education, " that it is necessary to convince a child 
by reason before you expect him to obey:" 
'* Reason," it is urged, " being the faculty of com- 
paring ideas already presented to the mind, cannot 
exist in a child, to whom few or no ideas have been 
presented ; and no one was ever convinced by the 
reasoning of another. It is, therefore, impossible 
to convince him ; and, if he be suffered to do as 
he please till he be capable of reasoning, it is a 
great chance if his understanding be not so warped 
by the practice of evil, that he mistake it for good ; 
and it is most probable that he may have contracted 
such a habit of disobedience as not willingly to 
submit to the laws of his country, or even to those 
of his God." There is something very far out of 
the common range of thought, at least for a girl of 
nineteen, in the remark, so unostentatiously thrown 
in, which we have put in italics, and which ex- 
presses so clearly the important truth that, although 
we may be silenced or perplexed by the reasoning 
of another which we cannot answer, it is only by 
an act or process of reasoning performed by itself 
that any mind is ever satisfied or convinced. Here 
h another example of the same mood of thought 
00 unlike the usual headlong ojid ^-^jaj&xvscLvck^ 
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confidence of youth : — " How very narrow are all 
the limits of the human understanding! Our 
situation in this world is like that of a person 
groping about in the dark. Whatever path of 
science we turn into, we meet with no obstacles 
that may not easily be surmounted, we flatter our- 
selves that we have made great discoveries, and 
think there will be no end of our progress till we 
perfectly understand everything; when on a sud- 
den we knock our heads against the mud walls of 
our habitation, and are beat back by the blow to 
the centre of ignorance from whence we set out." 
There are also some reflections upon the study of 
languages which are interesting as coming from one 
who had shown such a genius for that pursuit ; but 
they are too long to be extracted. 

We must give the paragraph, however, which 
concludes the collection, and is dated January 1st, 
1798, as not only essential to the exposition of the 
mind and character of the writer, but also forming 
a part, we may almost say, of the history of her 
life. — " Being now arrived at what is called years 
of discretion, and looking back on my past life 
with shame and confusion, when I recollect the 
many advantages I have had, the hours I have 
squandered, and the opportunities of improvement 
I have neglected ; when I imagine what, with those 
advantages, I ought to be, and fiiid tk^^^ ^V^ 
I am; — I am resolved to endeavowx \a \>^ \siS>Ft«> 
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careful for the future, if the future be granted me ; 
to try to make amends for past negligence, by 
employing every moment I can command to some 
good purpose; to endeavour to acquire all the 
little knowledge that human nature is capable of 
on earth, but to let the word of God be my chief 
study, and all others subservient to it ; to model 
myself, as far as I am able, according to the 
gospel of Christ; to be content while my trial 
lasts, and when it is finished to rejoice, trusting in 
the merits of my Eedeemer. I have written these 
resolutions to stand as a witness against me, in case 
I should be inclined to forget them, and to return 
to my former indolence and thoughtlessness, because 
I have found the inutility of mental determinations. 
May God grant me strength to keep them I " Her 
mother, referring to this passage, says, — " I firmly 
believe this prayer was accepted, for I do not recol- 
lect any instance in which she could justly be accused 
of either indolence or thoughtlessness, except on 
the subject of her health ; on that point she trusted 
too much to the strength of a naturally good con- 
stitution, and had so little confidence in human 
skill that she neglected such means in the com- 
mencement of her last illness as in all probability 
would have removed it." 

During the year they spent at Conway Miss 

Smith's pursuits and studies were more of a kind to 

Ife carried on in the open air than %vxc^\i «& t%q^\£^ 
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the quiet and seclusion of libraries. " Our books 
are not arrived," she writes to her friend Miss 

H in the latter end of May, " but that is no 

misfortune, for I never find time to read." She 
rambled about in the neighbouring country, sketch-* 
ing its beautiful and majestic scenery, and collect- 
ing botanical and geological specimens. Writing 

again to Miss H in July, she says, " I often 

recollect how we all groaned together at Bath, at 
the idea of the unpleasant summer we expected to 
pass in our different lots ; and, comparing that idea 
with the happiness we actually enjoy (of which from 
our want of confidence we were so particularly un- 
deserving), I determine never again to be ationoiis 
about anything ; persuaded that all events are much 
better disposed of than if / had the management of 
them." She then gives a long account of an ascent 
to the top of Snowdon to witness the rising of the 
sun, upon which she had set out with her mother 
and some friends from Caernarvon at eleven o'clock 
at night one day in the beginning of the preceding 
month. This letter, having been communicated 

by Miss H to her friend Madame De Luc, 

the wife of the well-known geologist, was read by 
that lady to the queen, and procured the fair and 
youthful writer some fame in &shionable circles. 
In the end of March 1799 we find her again at 

Shirley, with her friends Mr. and Mrs, G % "Vcl 

a letter to Misa H— - from lYiat, ^^aft^^ ^^ ^^^ 
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her that Mr. C has given her a very little 

book, the * Sententiae Rabbinorum' (or Sayings of 
the Rabbis), in Hebrew we presume, which she 
carries always in her pocket. It contains, she says, 
a vast deal of wisdom. " If you want," she adds, 
" to consult the Syriac translation of the New Testa- 
ment upon any particular passage, let me know. 

Mr. C has a very fine one, printed in Hebrew 

characters, and the language is so very like the 
Hebrew, and, where it differs from that, so like the 
Arabic, that I can read it very well.*' In another 
letter, written in the beginning of May, she says, 
— " In town I have been reading two volumes of 
Sully's Memoirs, with which I am delighted, and 
which I mean to finish the next time I can meet 
with it. Since I came back I have been reading 
Cicero's Letters to Atticus. I cannot say that I 
understand every part of them, on account of many 
allusions to circumstances of the times, but with 
many parts I am much pleased.*' 

Shortly after this Mrs. Smith returned with all 
her fitmily to Ireland, where her husband's regi- 
ment was still stationed. They established them- 
selves after some time at Bally tore, in the county of 
Kildare ; and there Miss Smith, during a residence 
of nine months, had access to a good collection of 
books, chiefly Greek and Latin, from many of 
wMch she made copious extracts. The bundle of 
papers was found after her dealYv, dea«x\\i^ Vcl^ 
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Latin title (certainly very incorrectly given by Miss 
Bowdler) as " A Collection of curious Plants 
gathered at Bally tore in the spring of 1800, some 
for their beauty, some for their sweetness, some for 
their rarity." They were all in the original lan- 
guages; and many were taken from the Greek 
minor poets, others from Epictetus, Hesiod, and 
the Sibylline Oracles ; those in Latin, from Cicero, 
Terence, Grotius de Veritate Religionis Christianse, 
Bacon's Treatise de Augmentis Scientiarum, and 
the Latin translation of Bacon's Essays ; those in 
English, from Joseph us ; with notes, according to 
Miss Bowdler, referring to the whole of his works, 
and showing that the writer had studied all parts of 
them with attention. 

They left Ireland again in October 1800, " deter- 
mined," says Mrs. Smith in her account, '^ on seek- 
ing out some retired situation in England ; in the 
hope that by strict economy, and with the blessing 
of cheerful, contented minds, we might yet find 
something like comfort." They settled in the first 
instance in a cottage at Patterdale on the banks of the 
Lake of Ullswater in Westmoreland, and remained 
there till May of the following year, when they re- 
moved to a place designated C in Mrs. Smith's 

narrative. It appears to have been situated in the 
same part of England ; and the surrounding country 
is described as very beautiful. Hex^ M.x^»%a»JOtt. 
continued to reside so long as hex dau^\«t\vN^^. 
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Miss Smith appears to have continued the habit 
of recording such of the views or thoughts which 
suggested themselves in the course of her reading 
or reflection as wore any semblance of novelty or 
peculiarity from her first adoption of the practice, 
in 1796, to the end of her life. On commencing 
the regular observance of it she had written, — 
" I find it a very good method to write down my 
thoughts as they occur, for an idea often strikes 
me, which, turning to something else, I forget im- 
mediately ; but considering it as much as is neces- 
sary to write it down makes me more acquainted 
with the subject, and makes my thoughts more my 
own. For want of some such plan, I see people 
dreaming away their lives in inactivity of mind, with- 
out forming any opinions of their own, till, from 
paying no attention to their thoughts, they come 
not to think at all." In the performance of the 
task which she thus set herself she appears also to 
have attended to the important rule, especially for 
a young person, of giving full and correct expres- 
sion to the thoughts which she registered. To do 
this is to cultivate not only the art of expression, 
but the art of thinking also ; not only style, but 
thought. In general a thought is not distinctly 
conceived till it is distinctly expressed. Miss 
Smith's observations are not mere hurried hints, 
hat complete though short statements, intended to 
iJK.JMK/ actually being as inte\\ig^\A<& \.c> ^xc^ ^Wi^^ 
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reader as to herself. To illustrate the growth of 
her mind, we will transcribe two or three of those 
which appear to have been noted down by her after 
her return from Ireland. 

She may have been anticipated in the follow- 
ing thought, but it has all the air of being an 
unborrowed one : — " Why are the writings of 
the ancients, generally speaking, superior to those 
of the modems? Because paper was scarce. Of 
course they would think deeply, and consider 
their subject on every side, before they would 
spoil their parchment by writing what on re- 
flection might appear not worth preserving. The 
same cause, added to the labour of transcribipg, 
would prevent copies being multiplied except* of 
what was really valuable. Thus, what has come 
down to our time is only the cream of the writings 
of the ancients, skimmed off by the judgment of 
their immediate successors, and cannot fairly be 
compared with the general mass of modern litera- 
ture." No doubt there is something in this consi-' 
deration as affecting any comparison of the entire 
mass of modem with that of ancient literature ; but 
it does not seem to bear upon the case of works of 
the first class, with which alone the controversy 
about the superiority of the genius of the ancients 
or the modems can concern itself. It can hardly 
be supposed that such works can have e\l\v«t V^^^^scl 
made better than they otherwise "woxiV^ V^n^ \i««sv 

i 
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by the scarcity of paper, or worse by its abundance. 
Still it is remarkable that a rergning distinction 
between the writings of the ancients and those of 
the moderns consists in the comparative compact- 
ness of the former and difTuseness of the latter, to 
whatever cause or causes it is to be attributed. 

A similitude in another of Miss Smith's reflections 
is ingenious and happy, and, we apprehend, original : 
— " The hand of a friend imparts inestimable value 
to the most trifling token of remembrance ; but a 
magnificent present from one unloved is like golden 
fetters, which encumber and restrain not the less 
for being made of costly materials." 

The following is really a creditable venture upon 
a high and difficult question, and one which has en- 
gaged and perplexed the most powerful intellects : — 
" Sublimity is something beyond the little circle of 
our comprehension, and whatever within that circle 
approaches the circumference approaches the sub- 
lime. The pleasure occasioned by the idea of 
sublimity seems to me to consist in the exertion of 
the mind, which, when violent, overpowers weak 
minds, but makes strong ones feel and rejoice in 
their own energy. Mr. Burke certainly understood 
and felt the sublime ; but I think he would have 
defined it better, if, instead of saying it is occa- 
sioned by terror, he had said it is sometliing incom- 
prehensible to the mind of man, something which it 
struggles to take in but cannot, ^\l\c\l €!L€t\& ^ its 
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powers but baffles thein. The instances he brings 
of it would in general agree much better with this 
idea than with that of terror ; as, an extent of space 
of which the eye sees not the bounds, a degree of 
darkness which conceals them, everything which 
occasions indistinctness and difficulty. The same 
perpendicular height gives a more sublime idea to 
a person on the summit than at the base, because 
the eye cannot so easily measure the height." 
Burke would have said, perhaps has said, in this 
last case that the sublimity is greater to the person 
on the summit because his terror is greater ; but 
the terror felt in such a situation would seem in 
reality to be something quite distinct and of a dif- 
ferent nature altogether from the feeling of the 
sublime. It is much tHe same feeling with the 
terror which might be excited by the attack of an 
infuriated bull or a mad dog. It might rather be 
said to have a tendency to extinguish the feeling of , 
the sublime than to be its source or essence. 
Moreover, if the feeling of the sublime be excited 
in the person on the summit of the precipice solely 
by terror, it is not very intelligible how the person 
at the base should have any feeling of the sublime 
at all. It may be said, indeed, that he imagines 
what he would feel if he were on the summit, or 
perhaps that he acquires the feeling of terror from 
the thought of the precipice billing dow\i \r^Wi\i\w!L, 
But these explanationa are manifestly de»^«t^X^ ^"c^^ 
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utterly inadequate. When we feel the sublimity of 
the firmament, is it that we are afraid either of its fall- 
ing down upon us or of our falling down from it ? 
Others of Miss Smith's reflections may be 
quoted for their bearing upon the subject of the 
present volume. Such is the following : — *' Study 
is to the mind what exercise is to the body ; neither 
can be active and vigorous without proper exertion. 
Therefore, if the acquisition of knowledge were not 
an end worthy to be gained, still study would be 
valuable on its own account, as tending to strengthen 
the mind ; just as a walk is beneficial to our health, 
though we have no particular object in view. And 
certainly for that most humiliating mental disorder,' 
the wandering of the thoughts, there is no remedy 
so efficacious as intense study." And this : — " It 
is not learning that is disliked in women, but the 
ignorance and vanity which generally accompany 
it. A woman's learning is like the fine clothes of 
an upstart, who is anxious to exhibit to all the 
world the riches so unexpectedly acquired. The 
learning of a man, on the contrary, is like heredi- 
tary rank, which having grown up with him, and 
being in a manner interwoven with his nature, he 
is almost unconscious of possessing it. The reason 
of this difference is the scarcity of the commodity 
among females, which makes every one who pos- 
308868 a little fancy herself a prodigy. As the sum 
total increasea we may reaBonBi\>Vj Yio*!^ \)ea.x. ^m^ 
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will become able to bear her share with a better 
grace." 

Miss Smith's first considerable literary occupa- 
tion after her removal to C appears to have 

been her new translation of the Book of Job from 
the original Hebrew. It was finished, her mother 
states, in 1803. Miss Bowdler speaks of transla- 
tions which she also executed of some chapters of 
Genesis, of many of the Psalms, of some parts of 
the Prophets, &c. " She spent," says Miss Bowdler, 
^^ some time with me in the years 1802 and 1803, 
when she brought me her translation of Job, and 
many observations on different parts of the Old 

Testament She had shown me her translation 

of the eleventh chapter of Genesis in the year 
1797, when she was only twenty years old ; and, 
as it differs considerably from that in the English 
Bible, I requested a friend to show it to Mrs. 
Carter, who said that the idea was new to her, but 
she thought the words might bear that interpreta- 
tion. I was afterwards informed that Sir William 
Jones had given the same interpretation to that 
chapter." Miss Smith's translation of the Book of 
Job was published after her death on the strong 
recommendation of Dr. Magee, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who says of it in a letter printed 
in Miss Bowdler's volume, — " After a close scru- 
tiny, and a careful comparison >N\lVi iVv^ orv^xAS^^Sx. 
Btrikea me as conveying more o£ t\i^ ttxwfc Oaax^RXKt 
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and meaning of the Hebrew, with fewer departures 
from the idiom of the English, than any other 
translation whatever that we possess." 

It would seem to have been after finishing this 
translation that she engaged in the preparation of 
her work upon Klopstock, which, as published after 
her death, consists of a translation of the ' Post- 
humous Writings of Margaret [or Meta] Klop- 
stock,' published by her husband at Hamburg in 
1759, accompanied by a memoir of the poet, and 
translations of. a number of his Letters and Odes. 
It is stated by the Editor (Miss Bowdler) that the 
volume, with the exception of a few pages, was 
completed in the year 1805; and that the Preface 
was read and approved by Miss Smith. In her 
Memoir Miss Bowdler informs us that in the year 
1803 Mr. Sotheby, who had acquired a high repu- 
tation by his version of Wieland's Oberon, sug- 
gested to her that the uncommon talents of her 
young friend should be employed in translating 
something from the German with a view to pub- 
lication. He desired Miss Bowdler to ask her to 
execute a translation of one of Gesner's Idylls, 
which he pointed out, that entitled * A Picture of 
the Deluge.' "I believe," says Miss Bowdler, 
^^ she had never read it, and I know she had no 
dictionary ; but I told her that Mr. Sotheby had 
eommended the poem highly, and I wished she 
^glgBU naake me understand it '' 'VTYkexi IV^ Vc^uv 
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lation, which she produced on the following 
morning, and which Miss Bowdler has printed, 
was shown to Mr. Sotheby, he was extremely 
pleased with it ; and he encooraged Miss Smith to 
undertake the work upon Klopstock. It was a 
task " which," says Miss Bowdler, " employed 
much of her time and attention, and in which she 
took particular pleasure ; till her last fatal Illness 
put an end to her pursuits, and to all our earthly 
hopes in regard to her." She herself writes to 
Miss Bowdler on the 9th of November 1804, — 
'^ I cannot conclude without thanking you most 
heartily for the employment. I am so delighted 
with Klopstock, that I feel very glad of an excuse 
to give up my whole time and thoughts to him. 
As to the dictionary, I am sorry to have troubled 
Mr. Sotheby, for I have not yet found any use for 
it. The English often runs so naturally in the 
same course with the German, that I have nothing 
to do but to write it down." On the 25th of the 
same month she writes, — " That you may not sus- 
pect me of arrogance in saying that I made no use 
of the dictionary, I must tell you that the difficulty 
of Klopstock's Odes (for difficult many of them 
certainly are) does not consist in hard words, but 
in the wide range of ideas, and the depth of thought, 
which he has expressed in very concise language ; 
of course, often bordering on obscwill^, W\.%\\s^ 
obscurity as do dictionary has poNvex lo ^^v^Xfe- 



\ 
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On the contrary, in translating the prose, I have 
several times had occasion to consult it for names 
of things in common use, which never occur in 
poetry, and it has not always afforded the informa- 
tion I wanted." She adds, '^ If you imagine me 
making rapid progress, you are totally mistaken. 

Since my sisters and B [her brother] came 

home, my perfect stillness is at an end ; and, my 
brains being of that kind which requires the aid of 
outward composure, it is not without difficulty that 
I can now translate the prose, and the poetry I do 
not think of attempting." On the 22nd of Decem- 
ber she acknowledges the receipt of a parcel from 
her l^'iend — a " little parcel of great treasures'* — 
which would appear from what»follows to have 
been a copy of Klopstock's publication about his 
wife sent to her by Mr. Sotheby. The translation 
of this volume she had completed by the 22nd of 
March in the following year, on which day she 
writes, — " A small box will be despatched to- 
morrow, containing a translation of all the prose in 
Mr. Sotheby's book, &c. I fear you will find 
some German still sticking to the translation, 
which I have not been able to rub off.'* This, 
however, had not been all the literary labour for 
which she had found time. ^' I have added," she 
subjoins, ^^ some of my Sunday work, for your 
private amusement. You are so well acquainted 
with the subject, and have l\ie i^o^^t o^ <^Q\M&ulting 
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SO many books, that you will probably know I am 
mistaken in many instances ; and you will highly 
oblige me by telling me so." This no doubt refers 
to some compositions on religious subjects. Nor 
had her pen made her neglect everything else. 
" At the bottom of the box," she adds, " you will 

find a few transparencies done by K [her 

sister] and one for your show-box." Miss Bowdler 
states that she is in possession of a beautiful col- 
lection of transparencies from scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patterdale and C done by Miss 

Smith and her sisters. " Elizabeth," she says, 
" discovered a method of clearing the lights with 
wax, instead of oil or varnish, which I think 
answers perfectly well." 

There is another letter from Miss Smith dated 
the 16th of April, from which it appears that she 
had by this time nearly completed her undertaking. 
" The employment," she says, " has been delight- 
ful to me. I could not have got through the 
winter without something to engage iqy thoughts, 
to fix my attention; and I could hardly have 
found anything that would do this more agreeably 
than the Klopstocks .... I have now sent all 
that was wanting of the little volume, except some 
of the letters of their friends, which seemed to 
throw no particular light on the subject, and are 
only interesting as they show how much the K1qi^« 
stocks were beloved," 
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But this labour of love was the last literary task 
she was ever to accomplish or to commence. The 

family had now resided four years at C . " This 

country," says her mother, " had many charms for 
Elizabeth. She drew correctly from nature, and 
her enthusiastic admiration of the sublime and 
beautiful often carried her beyond the bounds of 
prudent precaution with regard to her health. 
Frequently in the summer she was out during twelve 
or fourteen hours, and in that time walked many 
miles. When she returned at night she was always 
more cheerful than usual ; never said she was 
fatigued, and seldom appeared so. It is astonish- 
ing how she found time for all she acquired, and 
all she accomplished. Nothing was neglected ; 
there was a scrupulous attention to all the minutiae 
of her sex ; for her well-regulated mind, far from 
despising them, considered them as a part of that 
system of perfection at which she aimed ; an aim 
which was not the result of vanity, nor to attract 
the applausQ of the world ; no human being ever 
sought it less, or was more entirely free from con- 
ceit of every kind. The approbation of God and of 
hdr own conscience were the only rewards she ever 
sought." She herself dated the commencement of 
her illness from a very hot evening in July, on 
which, after leaving the house and walking about 
two miles, she seated herself on a stone beside the 
lake, and, getting interested \ti ^ ^oe^\c».l 'work 
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8he had brought with her, did not perceive that the 
sun was gone down, and that a very heavy dew 
had fallen, till in a moment she felt, as she ex- 
pressed it, ^' struck on the chest as if with a sharp 
knife." She returned home, and said nothing of 
the pain; but on the next day, which was also 
very hot, when every one was busy in the hay- 
field, she took a rake and worked hard in the hope 
of getting rid of it by throwing herself into a per- 
spiration. It still continued, however, and was 
soon followed by a bad cough, with occasional loss 
of voice. " No entreaties," says her mother, 
'' could prevail on her to take the proper reme- 
dies, or to refrain from her usual walks. This she 
persisted in, being sometimes better and then a 
little worse, till the beginning of October." Her 
mother and she then set out for Bath, where they 
bad been engaged to spend the winter. By the 
time she reached her journey's end, Elizabeth had 
lost all use of her legs, and her voice was also gone. 
From this state, however, she was recovered by 
the medical aid that was called in, and after about 
six weeks she accompanied her mother to Sir John 
Legard's at Sunbury, near London, where her two 
sisters were staying, one of whom was about to be 
married. Writing from Sunbury on the 28th of 

December to her friend Mrs. C at Shirley, 

she says, " I was certainly somewhat faA.\^-e,^ V\^ 
the journey f and for th§ first two da^a ^.^^x ^ 
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arrived was but indifferent; but yesterday and 
to-day I am astonishingly well; have learned 

to sleep, and cough but little I am 

very busy tracing the situation of Troy in Mr. 
Cell's book, and am very well satisfied with it 
Yesterday we took an airing to Hampton Court 
and Twickenham. The day was delightful, and 
the air seemed to give me new life." Encou- 
raged by these appearances of convalescence, her 
mother after ten days returned to Bath. Here 
she continued for some weeks to receive accounts 
that everything was going on well. But when slie 
returned to Sunbury on the 23rd of March 1806, 
she was thunderstruck at the first sight of her 
daughter, in whose countenance she plainly read, 
as she thought, confirmed consumption. A change 
for the worse had taken place only a few days 
before, supposed to have been occasioned by a 
lon^-^eontinued oold east wind. From this time 
Miss Smith herself seems to have felt that the 
hand of death was upon her. On the 28th of 
March we find her writing to her sister as follows: 

— " I want you, my K ^ to be composed on this 

subject, as I am myself. You must not be fright- 
ened when you hear I am worse, nor, because it is 
said that I am better^ suppose that I am to be im* 
mediately well ; for both mean nothing, and perhaps 
last but a few hours. I have myself a decided 
oplaion of the probability oi Oae evea\.)«xi^\«j^i^s^ 
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kindness in feeding you with false hopes. I wish 
you to be pri^red for what you^ though not /, 
would call the worst. I do not mean ihat jth^ere are 
any symptoms to cause immediate aiarm, but lii^ 
constitution seems to be wearing out ; that, how- 
ever, may be restored by the warm air of the spring 
and summer." Anxious to return home, she lefl 
Sunbury with her mother on the 6th of May« They 
first proceeded to Matlock, and there her fiither 
joined tiiem, ^'The pleasure of meeting him,^' 
Mrs. Smith continues, ^Vthe novelty of the sc^oe, 
and the remarkable fineness of the weather, seemed 
to give her increased strength and spirits ; and the 
day afler our arrival she walked so far that I con- 
fessed myself tired ; but this apparent amendment 
was ;soon over, and she relapsed into her former 
languid state, unable to walk to any distance, and 
only riding a little way while some one walked 
beside her. We remained at Matlock near three 
weeks; but, not perceiving that she gained any 

benefit, we set off for C . Travelling always 

seemed to agree with her, and on her arrival at her 
favourite s^wt I again perceived an alteration for 
^e better, but it was only for.« few days." Writing 
herself to a friend, also an invalid, on the 4th of 
July, she says, — " I have never had a pen in my 
hand from the time I left Sunbury till now ; and 
now, if my fiither were not going to-mQweosN^lL 
AovHd put off writingy in hopes of bem^ xasjt^^iijJvii 
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to say something to you some other day. This, 
however, I can say to-day, or any day, — that, 
though my strength has failed, my memory and 
affections have not ; and that, while they remain, 
you will ever hold your place in the one, and your 
share in the other. I am much concerned at the 
accounts which I hear of you. It is very tedious to 
suffer so long ; — but we shall all be better soon.". It 
appears to have been on the same day that she wrote 
for the last time to Miss Bowdler, to whom the letter 
was brought on the 9th, by Miss Smith's father, as he 
passed through Bath on his way to Plymouth, with 
his youngest son, who was going to sea. " I can 
never thank you enough," she says to this early and 
dear friend, " for all the kind interest you take in 
me and my health. I wish my friends were as 
composed about it as I am ; for, thanks to you, 
and your ever dear and respected mother, I have 
learned to look on life and death with an equal 
eye, and, knowing where my hope is fixed, to re- 
ceive every dispensation of Providence with grati- 
tude, as intended for my ultimate good. The only 
wish I ever form, and even that I check, is that my 
illness might be more severe, so it might be short- 
ened ; that I might not keep my father and mother 
80 long in suspense with regard to all their plans, 
and occasion so much trouble and anxiety to my 
iriends." Still the decay of her strength seemed 
A> be very gradual, nor was it tW\ VYv^lfiLatvda.^ he- 
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fore her death that any material alteration was ob- 
served. She lived till Thursday the 7th of August, 
and even on the morning of that day, at six o'clock, 
she attempted to get up ; but, while they were pro- 
ceeding to dress her, she leant her head on the 
shoulder of her attendant, and in a few minutes ex- 
pired. 

For such spirits this earth is^'scarcely a fit abiding- 
place, and an early death is a release and a conse- 
cration. Her life had been all beauty, and so too 
is her memory now for ever. Length of days, 
indeed, may yield the more fruit ; but it is some- 
thing too to escape the at the best bedimming 
metamorphosis of old age. Miss Smith's ^' person 
and manners," Miss Bowdler tells us, " were ex- 
tremely pleasing, with a pensive softness of coun- 
tenance that indicated deep reflection." Her men- 
tal constitution was a combination of exquisite 
sensibility with great powers of thought and rea- 
soning. Certainly nowhere could such a nature 
have either so safely sought or so sufficingly found 
exercise and enjoyment for its faculties and its 
affections as in the boundless universe of literature. 
To the last, books, with their distilled spirit of 
wisdom, were her delight and her sustenance. 
Only the morning before she died she desired her 
mother to read to her Thomson's ' Winter,' and 
listened to the poem with all hex vjonx.^ \w\fcx^^\.^ 
making many observations upon it. Kxv^i ^S\Kt 
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she wa& taken away, wbat other conceivable pos-^ 
session was there that that mother would have 
taken in exchange even for the reeoUeetion of 
such a daughter? ^' I can now again/' we find 
her wridng to Miss Bowdler on the 8th o€ 
September, '^ attend my own parish churchy and I 
cannot tell you how gratifying it is to me; — I 
seem to meet my beloved Elizabeth every Sunday. 
This idea occasions sensations that I would not eX" 
ehange for any earthly treaisute. They are not 
such as depress my spirits ; quite otherwise. They 
excite miy hope, increase my piety, and strengthen 
me to meet the trials of the ensuing week. In* 
deed I feel that she is dearer to me every day." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Elizabeth Hamilton. 

Miss, or, as she latterly chose to style herself, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton is one of the female writers of 
what may now be called the last age whose irrup- 
tion into literature was about as spontaneous and 
irregular as well could be, for there was nothing 
either in the education slie had received, or in the 
circumstances of her position, to give her any pecu- 
liar impulse towards such a career ; yet she may 
be said to have registered her name there among 
the classics of our language. If everything else 
she produced be forgotten, as may almost be said 
to be already the case, her ^ Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie ' at least will live and continue to be read 
so long as the Scottish dialect remains intelligible. 
It is the only work written in that dialect between 
the era of the poetry of Burns and that of the prose 
of Scott which is even now remembered. Of 
Scottish prose-writfng there is no earlier subsisting 
example until we go back to the sixteenth century ; 
here it claims the honour of having been IK^ cjrckV^ 
modern predecessor of the Wa^etVe^ hon^s,'^ \^fiX 



1 
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that of having been in some degree their model. 
In so far as its interest and humour lie in the use 
of the popular dialect, it is itself probably to be 
accounted the offspring of Miss E{igeworth*s Castle 
Eackrent, which is the earliest work still surviving 
in which the comedy and expressiveness to be found 
in the peculiarities of the Irish provincial speech 
were largely taken advantage of. 

Miss Hamilton was Irish by birth, though 
Scotch by descent and also by education. Her 
family, the Hamiltons of Woodhall, we believe in 
Lanarkshire, she herself describes, in a short auto» 
biographical fragment which has been published 
since her death, as the stock whence all the branches 
of that name that have been ennobled in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany have sprung ; and 
such may have been the family tradition or conceit. 
With these pretensions pride of birth may be sup- 
posed to have beat high in the Hamiltons of Wood- 
hall. Even Miss Hamilton's great-grandfather, 
who was but a younger son, and who left Scotland 
for Ireland in the reign of Charles II., to escape 
the English liturgy, appears to have bequeathed 
more of that feeling than of any more substantial 
property to his descendants, although he is said to 
have taken with him funds which enabled him to 
purchase " a tract of land in the county of Mona- 
ghan of such extent as, had his family been possessed 
of worldly wisdom, would \va\e t^\?»^ \>ftfc\ft. \jcv 
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influence and distinction." He had a great many 
children, of whom Charles, Miss Hamilton's grand- 
father, entered the army at fifteen, and went over 
to Scotland at once to join his regiment (one of 
horse), and to finish his studies at the university of 
Edinburgh. Acquiring at college a disrelish for 
a military life, he eventually accepted a civil 
appointment, and soon after married a lady dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and also possessed of a 
handsome fortune. He did not, however, inherit 
anything from his father, who probably thought 
he had done enough for him in purchasing his 
commission, and who is stated to have bequeathed 
his property in nearly equal lots among four sons 
who remained with him in Ireland while their 
brethren went to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
The Monaghan estates thus divided were after- 
wards, we are told, in great part re-united by his 
grandson Sir James Hamilton, but were by him 
again divided at his death among his children. 
Meanwhile Charles Hamilton and his beautiful 
wife had been making for themselves a common 
enough history. '^My grandmother," says Miss 
Hamilton, ^^ who in manners and accomplishments, 
as well as in a taste for show and gaiety, seems to 
have anticipated the &shions of a succeeding age, 
resolved not to discredit her husband in the eyes of 
the world by an appearance inferiot ui "^c^foiiX. ^H. 
expense to any of Jiis great connexioi^. ^tv^ ^oor 

1.^ 
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sequently vied with the people of rank among 
vhom she lived ; and, being much too fine a lady 
to be a good manager, did not, as is often done, 
make up by secret deprivation for ostenlatiouB 
4isplay. In vain did her too indulgent husband 
remonstrate ; in vain did he change his place of 
residence to different parts of the kingdom, in 
t)rder to find a society with whom he might live 
on equal terms without exceeding his inccHue. 
My poor grandmother .did not understand reafion- 
ing ; she piqued h^sdf on being one of the beat 
of wives and most affectionate of mothers, and in 
all the pride of virtue ruined iier Bunily And 
destroyed the peace of her husband." The end 
was that Mr. Hamilton was tempted to appropri- 
ate certain public moneys that passed through his 
iiands, and, when a discovery was made, died sud- 
denly, as his granddaughter seems to intimate, of 
a broken heart. Besides a son he left two daugh- 
t^*s, upon whose education in early life be is stated 
to have bestowed much care, endeavouring to make 
them rational while their mother was only anxious 
that they should be accomplished, and that with ao 
much success, that, as his granddaughter expresses 
it, even the third generation had reason to bless 
his memory. Of the eldest daughter we are only 
told that in the destitution in which the ^unUy 
were left she ^^ thankfully accepted of an iavita* 
"Mem from a rich aunt in Ix^bad., n^^Y^t^ ^<^ «ciqiv 
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found herself looked on with an evil eye by the 
numerous rdationsr who were competitors with her 
for the old lady's fortune." The history of the 
Toniiger is more closely eonnected with tliat of the 
aiitiioress of ' The Cottagers of Glenbumie.' She 
is described as having her mother's beauty and her 
Other's nttderstasnding, without any of his weakaess.. 
"With talents," says her niece, "of a superior 
order, and with an education such as few Scotch 
hufies could at that time boast of, my aunt ought 
not to have experienced any difficulty in the at- 
tainment of independence. B«rt for talents and' 
acxsoteplishments there was at that period no 
resource, nothing upon, which they oonld be em-^ 
ployed to advanti^; she was therefore glad to 
obtain protection in the hwise of a distant relation^ 
and to repay this protection by those exertions for 
which she was eminently fitted by a superior edu*' 
eation." The person with whom she went to 
reside was a Lady G., "a woman' of great 
piety and extensive information," who kept up a 
correspondence with some distinguished characters,^ 
and employed her young friend to write all her 
letters ; thus giving the latter " an opportunity/* 
sap her niece, " of improving m sentiment and 
expression, nor was the opportunity thrown away ; 
for I have never met with the writer who coakt 
expi'ess so many idieas in so few ytot^ ^\^ ^ccl 
equ^ degree of simplicity and dL^^Mve^r ^"^jk 
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the deatli of Lady 6., Miss Hamilton wad 
received into the family of her daughter, a Mrs.^ 
M., the wife of a Scotch gentleman of old 

family, the Laird of P , in Stirlingshire, whom 

she had married before either had yet reached the 
age of sixteen. The lady is described as, though 
not equal to her mother in intellectual accomplish- 
ments, yet possessing a compassionate temper and 
charitable disposition; but her poor relation did 
not find her house a happy home. *' That family 
pride," says her niece, " which my aunt had hither- 
to considered as a generous and dignified sentiment, 
and which she had from her cradle been taught to 
cherish as a virtue, she now saw in a very different 
light, for she had now an opportunity of contempla- 
ting its effects in giving self-importance to vul- 
garity and ignorance." The allusion here, we sup- 
pose, is to Mr. M. " The letters written by ray 
aunt to my father about this period," the narrative 
proceeds, " show how deeply she was affected by 
the mortifications to which she was now exposed ; 
mortifications which only ceased to wound when 
she had obtained that perfect resignation to the 
divine will which enabled her to read the dispen- 
sations of infinite goodness and wisdom in all the 
events of her life. When the pride of the heart 
has been expelled by true Christian humility, half 
the evils of life are annihilated ; a truth of which 
"iy good aunt was an emiuei^t ^iL^xsv^^r kX^iJci^ 
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time of her father's death the well-born and beau- 
tiful girl, then in her sixteenth year, had been 
about to be united to the eldest son of a baronet^ 
Sir A. W. ; the marriage would have taken 
place if her father had lived, or rather if the dis- 
closure of the state of his affairs had been deferred 
only a few months longer. She now, though not 
without a severe struggle, brought herself to listen 
to the addresses of a Mr. Marshall, a person of 
very humble birth. " Time, however," says Iier 
niece, " as it displayed the extraordinary virtues of 
this best of men, reconciled her by degrees to the 
thoughts of an alliance which, though little grati- 
fying to her pride, would, as she believed, secure 
her peace ; nor was she disappointed in this expect- 
ation ; nor in the two-and-thirty years that she 
afterwards lived with him did her heart ever expe- 
rience even a momentary pang of vexation, sorrow, 
or regret." Though the son of a peasant, Mr. 
Marshall liad received a good education; and 
he appears to have already made his way to a 
secure position, and to have been in good circum- 
stances, when he married. His business seems to 
have been that of a farmer. 

Mrs. Marshall's marriage had the sanction of 
her brother. " Whatever repugnance," says Miss 
Hamilton, " my father might have felt at the idea 
of such a connexion, he had too souwi ^Xi. xscAfcx-. 
standing, and too liberal a mmd^ lo \al^w& Q>^««NRfc ^e>^ 
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his sister for consulting her own happiness. Hd 
had himself experienced the benefit of an early ac* 
quaintance with adversity ; and, though the vigour 
of his mind enabled him to assert the spirit of inde* 
pendence, he made every allowance for the different 
circumstances under which his sister was placed, 
and generously ofiered to her and her hiisband all 
the assistance in his power towards placing them ki 
a situation equal' to their wishes." He had on the 
death of his father been obliged to quit the uni- 
versity, and had gone to London, where through 
the friendship of a Mr. A. he was soon taken into 
a mercantile house with which that gentleman was 
connected. But, finding or imi^ning that his 
health suffered from the air of London, he was in* 
duced after some time to go over to Ireland and to 
set up in business for himself at Belfast. It was 
in passing through Dublin on his way to that town 
that he first met the lady whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, a Miss Mackay. She was a sister of the 
Reverend Mr. Mackay, for many years minister of 
the congregation of the Old Independents at Bel&st. 
" The want of fortune," says their daughter, 
'^ seemed for some time to present an invincible 
obstacle to their union ; but love brought hope and 
confidence of future affluence to support his caus^ 
against the arguments of rigid prudence. They 
married ; and, if ever perfect happiness was enjoyed 
bjr married pe&Tj that hap^inesa ^aa \X\ca«r Mx*. 
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Hamilton, however, was cut off by typhus fever ia 
1759, leaving, like his father, two daughters and a 
-son, with very little, apparently, for their support, 
Bxcept what his widow might be able to derivie 
from continuing his business, of the precise nature 
of which we are not informed. The elder child 
was a daughter, Katherine ; the second was the 
son, named Charles; the youngest of the thr^ was 
Mizabeth, who was born at Belfast on .the 25th of 
July, 1758, and was therefore only about a year old 
when she lost her Either. 

The account of the life of Elizabeth Hamilton, 
thus merely commenced by herself, has been con- 
tinued by Miss Benger, whose work was published 
at London in two volumes in 1818, iwd who has 
subjoined to her Memoir extracts from the corre- 
spondence and the private journal of her deceased 
friend. Mrs. Hamilton appears to havie been a 
woman of eminent good sense and remarkal>le firai- 
ness of mind. It may be suspected that it was 
£rom her rather than from her £tther that Miss 
Hamilton inherited lier intellectual superiority^ 
Something of her character may be gathered &om 
a letter addressed by her to her son, of wliose 
inattention to his lessons some complaints had 
■been nuide by his schoolmaster. After observing thait 
'^ the lash is applied to dogs and horses because they 
are incapable of reason, and cannot be xnaxiOj^^Nrificv- 
4m t It; but never would a boy of a xi^X. «^VnX.\Afiaa^ 
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such a disgrace ;'* she goes on : — ** Take example 
by your sister. She is not a year and a half 
older than you, and in what respect does her beha- 
viour differ from a woman's? When did you see 
her amuse herself with a childish diversion ? When 
she is not employed about something necessary and 
useful, she entertains herself with a book for the 
improvement of her mind." This eldest daughter, 
Katherine, devoted herself especially to her uncle 
the clergyman, who resided in the family, and, 
besides superintending the education of his favourite 
niece, afterwards left her all that he had. As for 
the youngest, Elizabeth, she was at four years of 
age resigned by her mother to the care of her late 
husband's sister Mrs. Marshall, and sent over to 
Scotland ; the poor widow in consenting to this 
arrangement sacrificing her feelings as a mother to 
a sense of what she believed would be for the advan- 
tage of her child. After two years, little Elizabeth, 
accompanTed by her uncle and aunt, returned on a 
visit to Belfast ; and, after another separation of the 
fiame length, she and her mother were once more 
restored to one another for a time by the latter, 
then in a declining state of health, coming over to 
spend part of the summer in Scotland. But this 
was the last time they met : in the following year, 
1767, Mrs. Hamilton died. 

- Elizabeth continued to reside with her kind uncle 
llpwf sunt, in a solitary house ^\\\q\v V)^^'^ \Tv\a3cA\«i 
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not far from the town of Stirling. " By this worthy 
couple," she herself says, in a letter written long 
afterwards, " I was adopted, and educated with a 
care and tenderness that has been seldom equalled. 
No child ever spent so happy a life ; nor, indeed, 
have I ever met with anything at all resembling the 
way in which we lived, except the description given 
by Rousseau of Wolmar's farm and vintage." Ac- 
cording to her biographer she had learned to read 
with distinctness and propriety before her arrival 
in Stirlingshire ; but it can hardly be meant that 
she had made so much progress in her education 
before leaving Ireland. Her uncle and aunt, we 
suppose, had resided in some other part of Scotland 
when she first joined them. We are expressly told, 
liowever, that in the lonely house near Stirling she 
spent two years, — " not," it is added, " in learning 
tasks, but in receiving more instructive lessons from 
nature : fortunately she had a playmate of the other 
sex, by whose example she was stimulated to feat9 
of hardihood and enterprise, and, happy to escape 
restraint, she readily joined her companion in ford-» 
ing the burns [streams] in summer, or sliding over 
their frozen surface in winter." Books, however, 
soon came to be her chief occupation and passion. 
She became enamoured of Sir William Wallace by 
learning to recite Blind Harry's rhyming life of 
that hero ; two or three of Shakespeare's Idstwtvia}^ 
plays next attracted her attention*, tV^iv ^^X^^^^^sk. 
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to read English history ;. then Ogilvy's translaticm 
of the Iliad fell in her way^ and excited all het 
f oang enthusiasai. 

Miss Benger's chronology is somewhat perplex* 
ing.. In the same page in which she tells us that 
Miss Hamilton was bom in 1758 she makes her to 
have been six years old when she was sent to live 
with her uncle and aunt in 1762; and her notice 
of the two years spent by her friend in the lonely 
house near Stirling follows in the order of narration 
the mention of the death of her mother in 1767. 
We are then told that when the child had completed 
her eighth year she was sent to board with a female 
friend in the town of Stirling, that she might go 
to school tbere.^ This ought to mean that h^ re- 
moval to Stirling took place in 1766, the year 
before she lost her mother. But a space of two or 
three years — even when constituting nearly half 
the lifetime of her heroine — is neither here nor 
there in Mk» Benger's reckcming ; and very possi- 
bly Miss Hamilton may have been not eight but 
ten years old when slie was sent to Stirling. " It 
may^ shock the fastidiousness of modern refinement," 
her biographer proceeds, " to hear that it was a 
master who- presided over the school to which Eli- 
zabeth was introduced ; but it should be remem- 
bered theft about fifty years ago this practice pre- 
▼aited uBlrersally in Scotland, Ireland, and even 
jMse parts of England ; nor ^«& \\. wKOisroAX v,^ ^^^ 
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boys and giris associated in their tasks with no other 
separation than the being seated on different forms. 
Mr. Manson's school at Stirling was either devoted 
exclosLvely to girls> or opened alternately for girls 
and for boys ; and it was a subject of regret to Mrs. 
Hamilton in after life that she had not been allowed 
to learn the classics under so competent an in- 
structor. To writings geography, and tlie use of 
the globes she sqpplied with much assiduity, and 
with a degree of success that delighted her master, 
who, in a poem written forty years after, referred 
with generous pride to the period when Elizabeth 
Hamilton had been his pupiL Exclusively of the 
three hours of daily tuition from Mr. Manson, she 
attended the dancingnschool, and soon became pas- 
sionately fond of the exercise* It was not till the 
ensuing year that she learned French, to which she 
aftttwards added drawing and musicr" It is 
difficult to understand what may be here meant by 
the ensuing year, no particular year having been 
previously mentioned ; probably it means the 
second year of her attendance at school in Stirling. 
She continued to be boarded there, we are told, till 
after she had entered her thirteenth year. But 
all this time of four or five years she returned 
home to her uncle^s — a distance, it seems, of about 
four miles — at the end of every week, and spent 
the Saturday and Suncky there. TW iotxi&Kt <^S. 
these two days, however, Mias'Beti^^t vDL\5«sQaX«»»^ 
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was the one that the child decidedly most enjoyed,' 
The Sunday was a day of severe task -work ; to church, 
in the morning and again in the afternoon, and then 
in the evening the getting by heart some psalm, or 
hymn, or catechetical exposition ^ perhaps with the 
chapter and verse proofs from Scripture annexed* 
Mr. Marshall attended an Episcopalian Chapel, but 
his wife, adhering to her family faith, went to the 
established Presbyterian Church, and, as we gather^ 
took her niece with her. On the Monday mom-p 
ing, Miss Benger remarks, the latter " was perhaps 
not unwilling to return to Stirling." 

When she was finally re-established in the house 
of her uncle and aunt in her thirteenth year, a lady 
was engaged for a time to give her further instruc-* 
tion in music and drawing. Afterwards she waa 
sent for some months to Edinburgh and Glasgow^ 
and in those two cities received lessons from various 
masters, we suppose in the ordinary female accom-* 
plishments. But the greatest advantage, we are 
told, that she derived from this visit was making 
the acquaintance of Dr. Moyes, the celebrated 
blind lecturer on natural philosophy.* They after- 
wards became great friends, and kept up a corre*. 
spondence, to which Miss Hamilton was indebted 
for some useful guidance in so far as her studies 
were directed to the doctor's department of know- 

* See an accoant of him in * Poreuit of Knowledge,* Part 
FJn^ vol ii. p. 40. 
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ledge, which however they do not appear ever to 
have been to any considerable extent. " In after 
life," her biographer adds, " it was often a subject 
of regret to her that she had not devoted to classical 
or scientific pursuits the time unprofitably wasted 
in music." Her mind was certainly much more 
intellectual than artistic. 

An impulse was also given to her mental growth 
about this time by a visit from her brother, who 
"was five years her senior, and who, after having 
struggled in vain to overcome his repugnance to 
a mercantile life, had at last determined to be a 
soldier, and, having obtained a cadetship in the 
service of the East India Company, was now on the 
point of setting sail. Nearly at the same time that 
the brother and sister parted, early in 1772, the 
Marshalls removed to another house at Ingram's 
Crook near the field of Bannockburn — described 
by Miss Benger as " a neat thatched cottage, which 
during the summer was covered to the chimney- top 
with woodbines and roses/* and which, " enclosed 
within a court, formed a picturesque object, just 
peeping from the embowering shades of the orchards 
and other plantations.'* " From the commencement 
of her residence at Ingram's Crook," it is observed, 
** Miss Hamilton may be supposed to have 
completed the circle of school attainments, to 
have suspended her lessons, and dismissed \v^^ 
masters. " 
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The next eight years brought no (Change in het 
external circumstances. Much of her time con- 
tinued to be spent in reading, partly alone, partly to 
her unde and aunt, one of the regulations of whose 
household it was that, when no other «i^;agement 
intervened, a book should be read aloud m tb( 
evening for the general amusement ; and ^ th$ 
office of reader," we are told, " commonly devolved 
on Miss Hamilton, who was thus led to remark that 
the best prose style was always that which could be 
longest read without exhausting the breath.'^ But 
certainly there are other qualities besides this that 
are requisite to make a good style. Mrs. Margfaally 
though not herself literary, did not discourse her 
niece 8 present studies, only advinng her to avoid 
any display of superior knowledge, that she might 
sot be thought pedantic or unwomaidy. In a 
letter to her friend Mr. Hector M'JSTeill, the poet, 
written many years afterwards. Miss Hamilton seems 
to refer to this period of her life, and to the notions 
then generally prevailing in the society in which 
she moved, when she says, — ^' In Scotland, as &r 
as I have observed, judgment is the only faculty 
which it is deemed allowable for wom^a to culti* 
vate. • - . Bo I not well remember hiding ICanoees's 
Elements of Criticism under the cover of an easy 
chair whenever I heard the approach of a footstep, 
weSl knowing the ridicule to which I should Jbave 
Jbeea exposed had I been de;lec\.Qd vcl the act of 
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looking into such a book ? " One of her principal 
sources of improvement as well as of enjoyment at 
this time was the correspondence which she kept up 
with her brother, who was devoted to literarj pur- 
suits, and-m all respects well qualified both to wp^ 
preciate her expanding iaculties and to assist in 
directing their application. In the words of her 
biographer, " this epistolary intercourse soon bei- 
came to Miss Hamilton a second education, in some 
respects, perhaps, more important than any pre- 
ceding course of instruction.'* Writing to lier 
brother, however, was not the only use she made of 
her pen. She is believed to have begun at a very 
early i^e to express her thoughts in verse^-perhaps 
the most promising of all the signs -of superior 
mental vitality — although she long kept what she 
did in this way to herself. Haring accompanied 
some friends on a tour to the Highlands, we are not 
informed at what date, she brought back a journal 
of her adventures, which one of the party contrived 
to get liold of and transmitted without her consent 
or knowledge to a provincial Magazine, in which it 
soon after made its appearance in print, not a little 
to her consternation as well as surprise. It is im- 
possible not to wish that the name of the Magazine 
had been liaentioned, were it only to authenticate 
thb interesting anecdote. Her most ambitious un- 
dertaking, however, was a novel on the atcsr^ ^^ 
Ladjr Ambelh JStoart, which she ^X. \^»aX 
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menced in the form of a series of letters, some 
specimens of which are given by Miss Benger, who 
observes that the manners of the times are repre- 
sented throughout the work in such a way as to 
evince a diligent and accurate study of history. In 
one place no less illustrious a personage than 
Shakespeare is introduced: he is made to bring 
Lady Arabella the manuscript of his As You Like 
It, when newly finished, and to present it to her 
with a characteristic speech. 

In 1778 Miss Hamilton went over to her native 
country, and met her elder sister, for the first time 
since they had parted, fourteen years before. They 
spent six happy months together. The next year 
Katherine was married to a Mr. Blake, younger, of 
Oran Castle ; and she and her husband paid a visit 
to their relations at Ingram's Crook. In 1780 Miss 
Hamilton lost her aunt, but the house of her excel- 
lent uncle continued to be her home so long as he 
lived. " I have ever," she says, in writing to her 
brother, in 1780, " felt the most sincere filial afiec* 
tion for him, but his behaviour to me since my 
aunt's death has endeared him to me more than ever. 
He treats me with the afiection of a &Aher and all 
the confidence of a friend ; he leaves everything 
entirely to my management within doors, and ex* 
presses approbation of everything I do. Indeed, I 
'never take a step without his advice. I exert my 
vtmost power to make \\iia eas^ «ixi^ ^^'^W3> ^ 
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believe there are few houses where the Genius of 
Concord and Peace reigns more uninterruptedly 
than in our little mansion. We still keep up a so- 
cial intercourse with all our neighbours; among 
whom are many worthy and some very agreeable 
people." In the management of her uncle's 
household, we are told by Miss Benger, she esta- 
blished the most perfect order and regularity ; " the 
evidence," it is added, " of two contemporary friends 
warrants the assertion that Ingram's Crook, under 
the superintendence of Miss Hamilton, realized 
the beau ideal of domestic economy." Such facts 
as this are material to our subject, as going to cor- 
rect the common notion that the pursuit of mental 
cultivation by a woman is unfavourable to her at- 
tainment of the qualifications,, tastes, and habits 
demanded by the duties of what is peculiarly her 
proper sphere. In another letter to her brother, 
written in 1781, Miss Hamilton thus describes the 
sort of life she led : — " From the time I get up in 
the morning till my uncle makes his appearance at 
dinner-time, I have no more use for the faculty of 
speech than the monks of La Trappe ; then, indeed, 
I get a little conversation, in the style of the country, 
of the badness of the weather, the deepness of the 
roads, the qualities of manure, or politics, which 

we discuss to admiration After settling these 

important matters, my reverend companion take& Kv* 
nap and I rattle at the harpsicbord tVW o\« t^».^vc\% 

•ML 
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time begins, which is usually from seven till eleven j 
and then 1 hold forth on various subjects. History 
and travels are our chief fiivourites : but with them 
we intermix a variety of miscellaneous literature, 
with now and then a favourite novel, to relish our 
graver studies. This is a picture of the last three 
months, and may serve as one for many more to 
come ; and yet my spirits are unimpaired and my 
vivacity almost what it was hi^f a dozen years ago." 
At last, towards the close of the year 1785, when 
she wa$ in her twenty^eighth year, Miss Hamilton 
was tempted to make trial of what she could do as 
a writer for the public, by a communication to the 
periodical paper called the Lounger, thea ip Qoprse 
of publication in Edinburgh. Her contribution 
appeared on Saturday the 17th of December, and 
forms the 46th number of the work. Her biogntr 
pher states that it was received and accepted .by the 
editor (the late Henry Mackenzie, we believe) with- 
out any knowledge of the quarter whence it came ; 
so that we must suppose what is said in an intro- 
ductory paragraph about the ^^ sex and accon^plish- 
ments:of the author " to be founded merely on the 
evidence afforded by the composition itself. Miss 
Benger mentions a poem in octo-syllabic rhymes, 
entitled ' Anticipation,' of which she quotes a short 
passage, as having also been written by Miss Hamil- 
jton about this time ; but it does not appear to have 
•rariean published. 
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In March 1786 we find her writing to her bro- 
ther about a visit of three weeks that she had paid to 
Glasgow ; since her return from which she says she 
has been almost always at home, with no companion 
but her good uncle, who was seldom within-doors 
till dinner-time ; afler which he continued to refresh 
himself with his long-accustomed nap ; ^' and then,*' 
she adds, ^'between reading, chatting, and back- 
gammon, we conclude the evening, and usually re- 
tire making the remark, that, if we are not regaled 
by any high-seasoned amusements, we are disturbed 
by no uneasy cares; our peace is unmolested by 
anxiety, and our content unbroken by remorse." 
At the end of this year her brother, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his Oriental scholarship, re- 
turned from India, on leave of absence for five 
years, for the purpose of preparing, by order of the 
Indian government, a translation from the Persian 
of the Hedayahy a celebrated commentary on the 
Mussulman laws. After spending a short time in 
London superintending the publication of another 
translation from the Persian which he had brought 
home with him iti readiness for the press, an ^ His- 
torical Relation of the Origin, Progress, and final 
Dissolution of the Government of the Rohilla Af- 
gans,* which appeared in 1787, Mr. Hamilton 
took up his residence at Ingram's Crook, and there 
proceeded with his great undertaking. To some 
extent his sister was admitted as lYie aag^sXaAvX. <A\si& 

^1 
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laboui*s ; and the new studies upon which she now 
entered, or in which, at least, she took an interest, 
gave a turn to her imagination and manner of think- 
ing, to which the world was afterwards indebted for 
her ' Letters of a Hindoo Bajah.* It does not ap- 
pear, however, that she ever made any attempt to ac- 
quire the Persian language ; she satisfied herself with 
catching something of the spirit of Oriental expres- 
sion from her brother's translations and conversa- 
tion. She herself, in the enthusiasm of her grati- 
tude, was wont, we are told, to ascribe to her brother 
the chief developement and almost the creation of 
her mind, and always to represent this season of her 
life which they passed together as the commence- 
ment, to her, of a new intellectual existence. In 
the spring of 1788 her views of men and things 
were further enlarged by a visit which she made to 
London in company with her brother. They re- 
turned to Ingram's Crook in the summer ; but in 
the autumn Mr. Marshall, who, although now about 
eighty years of age, had hitherto enjoyed uninter- 
rupted health, died after a few days' illness ; and, 
upon this Mr. Hamilton and his sister repaired 
again to London, which continued to be their prin- 
cipal place of residence till the printing of Ihe 
translation of the Hedayah was completed, and the 
work published, in 179L After this Miss Hamil- 
ton resumed possession of Ingram's Crook ; and her 
brother, after paying her a pattVti^VmX. \.Vv«t^, \.t«. 
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pared once more to take leave of his native country, 
and to return to India, where he had been appointed 
Resident at the Court of the Nabob of Oude. But 
he died before he could set sail, on the 14th of 
March, 1792, at the age of thirty-nine. Miss Ha- 
milton had come up from Scotland on his illness 
assuming a serious appearance ; and she was with 
him, as well as her sister, Mrs. Blake, in his lodgings 
at Hampstead, when he breathed his last. On this 
sad extinction of many fond hopes, the two sisters 
retired, in the first instance, to the house of a friend 
at Iladleigh, in Suffolk ; whence, after some time, 
they transferred themselves to Sunning, in Berk- 
shire. Mrs. Blake seems to have, ere this, lost her 
husband, of whom we hear nothing in all these 
movements. 

Miss Hamilton had been often advised by her 
brother to devote her talents to some distinct 
literary pursuit ; and she now began to write her 
' Letters of a Hindoo Rajah,' drawn by the state of 
her feelings to a subject and style which revived 
the memory of the studies they had pursued 
together, and also allowed her, as Miss Benger 
has expressed it, ^' to portray his character, and 
commemorate his talents and virtues." He is de- 
lineated in the ' Letters ' .under the name of Percy. 
It appears, however, from a letter of the authoress 
to a friend, which Miss Benger ha« ^xvnX.^^ >^^\..» 
although the work may have been ^«xXV3 HiY^xxea- 
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in Berkshire, it was completed in Scotland ; she 
had sent her friend, a Mrs. G., the manuscript, and 
she tells her that on her verdict it will depend 
whether the '^ Kajah shall sleep in peace on his 
native mountains, or expose himself to the dangers 
of criticism by a trip to England."* The letter, 
as printed in the ^ Memoirs,' has no date ; but the 
words would almost imply that the * Hindoo Eajah' 
had been not only completed in Scotland, but begun 
there. It seems not improbable that the first draft 
of it may have been thrown off by Miss Hamilton 
while her brother was still alive. Her biographer 
makes no mention of her having ever been in Scot- 
land between the time of her brother's death and 
the publication of the work, which did not take 
place till the year 1796. It was not without re- 
luctance, we are told, that she consented to prefix 
her name to it ; but she seems to have been chiefly 
influenced by an apprehension of its proving a 
failure, and the success it met with satisfied her 
scruples. 

Before the ^ Hindoo Rajah ' was published her 
sister had been obliged to leave her for a time ; 
and during this separation she joined a family in 
Gloucestershire, while residing with whom, and 
living in great seclusion, she made rapid progress 
in another work, her ^Memoirs of the Modern 
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Philosophers.* Af^er a time, however, an attack 
of illness compelled her to repair for medical 
advice to London, and she was only relieved at last 
by a fit of gout. To that malady she continued to 
be subject all the rest of her life. Meanwhile she 
had to resort to the use of the Bath waters; at 
Bath she was rejoined by her sister ; and they made 
that town their residence for some years. ' The 
Modern Philosophers ' was published, anonymously, 
in three volumes, early in 1800; and a second 
edition was called for before the end of the year. 
This success induced the authoress no longer to 
refrain from avowing herself. " The popularity of 
* The Modern Philosophers,' " says her biographer, 
^' was a passport to fame and distinction ; and Miss 
Hamilton consequently found herself admired by 
Xhe celebrated and the &shionable, and an object of 
curiosity and interest to the public." Its success, 
it is added, '^ was the more remarkable, as the sub- 
ject was not new, and the ground had been pre- 
occupied by writers of inferior skill. But in them 
the spirit of party had usurped the place of wit and 
humour ; in ' The Modern Philosophers,' on the 
contrary, the alliance of morals and politics was 
carefully disclaimed, and consequently aristocrats 
and democrats agreed to laugh at what was ridi- 
culous." The aim of the work, which is in the 
form of a fiction, though intermingled to . a. W^ 
.extent with both satire and formal d\sc^\\\«vNxwv^ \^ V^ 
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expose the exaggerations and incongruities of cer- 
tain novel theories of morals and metaphysics, 
more especially in reference to their personal and 
domestic influence. " Of the positive good re- 
sulting from her work/' says Miss Benger, " the 
author received a most pleasing testimony in a 
letter from a young -woman, evidently of superior 
talents, who confessed she had detected herself in 
Bridgetina [the heroine], and instantly abjured the 
follies and absurdities which created the resem-^ 
blance. This was not the only Instance in which 
the author had the satisfaction to discover from 
strangers that she had proved to them a real 
friend ; — a satisfaction which she would not have 
exchanged for the most flattering plaudits of 
fashion/*" 

She now commenced another literary under- 
trking, her ^ Letters on the Elementary Principles 
of Education/ In composing this work she was 
wont, we are told, to read portions of it to any 
female acquaintance, who, without much literature, 
was possessed of good sense and took an intercut in 
the subject ; a practice which may remind us of 
Moli^re and his housekeeper, La For^t, and from 
which Miss Hamilton conceived that she best 
learned how to address herself to the capacities of 
those whom she was most anxious to have for her 
readers. The first volume of the ' Letters on 
JEducation ' was published in \W\)\\v^ «a^q!I!A>!&!^ 
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following year. Her next work was * The Life of 
Agrippina, Wife of Germanieus,' which she began 
during a short residence in the summer of 1803 
at the village of Bowness, in Westmoreland, which 
she was induced to select as being near the house 
of a friend who had a good library. It was pub- 
lished, in three volumes, in 1804. In her ' Life 
of Agrippina,' Miss Hamilton's original object was 
to illustrate by example the speculative principles 
laid down in her * Letters on Education ;' but in 
the main the book is neither a philosophical romance, 
nor an historical novel, but a real biography. Its 
value, however, as such is not perhaps enhanced 
by the spirit of system which to some degree runs 
through it, as it certainly is not by the accompani- 
ment of fiction by which the matter of &ct is here 
and there sought to be relieved or embellished. 
Nor, with all the pains that the author appears to 
have taken to obtain light on doubtful or difficult 
points from her more learned male friends, has she 
succeeded in producing such a picture of Roman 
manners as can be considered to be trustworthy 
or satisfactory. 

Soon after the publication of 'Agrippina' a 
pension, it is not stated of what amount, was con- 
ferred by the crown upon Miss Hamilton, ''^ as an 
acknowledgment that her literary talents had been 
meritoriously exerted in the cause of reli^ow %.\A 
virtue." Meanwhile in the autumn oi \^^\ ^^^xA. 
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her sister had established the^selvesin Edinburgh; 
but she was soon after induced to comply with the 
earnest solicitations of a Scotch nobleman^ who 
had lost his wife, that she would, with the assist- 
ance of a governess of her own selection, undertake 
the superintendence of the education of his children, 
and for that purpose come to reside for a limited 
time in his family. She resigned this office, how» 
ever, after holding it only six months. The 
following winter she spent in seclusion at Westham, 
in Sussex, employing her time in the composition 
of a series of letters to the eldest of her late pupils, 
which were published in two volumes in the spring 
of 1806, under the title of ^Letters on the Form- 
ation of the Religious and Moral Principles, 
addressed to the Daughter of a Nobleman.' They 
were very favourably received by the public. Mks 
Hamilton now returned to Edinburgh, and that 
city continued to be her head-quarters for nearly 
all the remainder of her life. 

Her next publication was ^The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,' already noticed. This work was 
begun, we are told, merely as the amusement of aa 
idle hour ; she was encouraged to proceed with it, 
and to extend the plan, by the mirth which th^ 
€rst sheets of it excited when she read them to a 
few friends collected at her own fireside. It was 
not, her biographer further informs us, without 
coaaiderable distrust on t\ie ^y1 cA nXv& ^^xiXSins^tQit 
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that it was committed to the press. Is it indeed 
the unhappy instinct of publishers to be thus 
always blindest to the value before they come out 
of the books that succeed the best? Or is it 
thought expedient, for the sake of making the 
better story, that every instance of remarkably 
successful publication should be set off by being 
made to fiill out contrary to expectation? How- 
ever that may be, the success of the present work 
was immediate and decided. It was universally 
read in Scotland, and very generally even in 
England, where its humour could less be appre<* 
ciated. The great demand soon induced the pub- 
lishers to print a cheap edition, and in the native 
country of the writer it was to be seen in the 
hands of readers of all classes. Miss Benger 
relates that in Stirlingshire a person named Isabel 
Irvine, who had been Miss Hamilton's attendant 
when she was at school there some thirty or forty 
years before, and to whom, we suppose, a copy 
had been sent by the authoress, made money by 
lending it out among her neighbours. It is believed, 
too, not to have been without effect in making the 
peasantry ashamed of the indolence and Bloven- 
liness which it exposed . and ridiculed. '^ Perhaps 
few books," observes a friend and countryman of 
Miss Hamilton's, in a sketch of her character and 
her literary and other services to her couatc^v, 
iFiajc/} Miss Beager has priuted, '*\ia\^ \»ei^w \s«st^ 
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extensively useful. The peculiar humour of this 
work, by irritating our national pride, has pro- 
duced a wonderful spirit of improvement. The 
cheap edition is to be found in every village 
library; and Mrs. M'Clarty's example has pro- 
voked many a Scottish housewife into cleanliness 
and good order." 

Miss, or as she now called herself, Mrs. Hamilton's 
subsequent publications were, in 1809 a little work 
entitled ' Exercises in Religious Knowledge/ com- 
posed for the use of the young females educated in 
the Edinburgh House of Industry, an institution 
in the establishment and management of which she 
took a leading part ; in 1813, two volumes entitled 
^ Popular Essays illustrating Principles essentially 
connected with the Improvement of the Under^ 
standing, the Imagination, and the Heart ;' and in 
1815, * Hints to the Parents and Directors of 
Public Schools,' in recommendation of the system 
of teaching introduced in Switzerland by Pestalozzi. 
Miss Benger thus describes her ordinary mode of 
life after she took up her residence in Edinburgh :— 
'* The morning, whenever her infirmities permitted 
such an appropriation, was devoted to study. At 
two o'clock she descended to the drawing-room, 
where she commonly found some intimate friend 
ready to receive her. If no engagement intervened, 
the interval from seven till ten was occupied with 
§mae interesting book^ 'wVicVv, «L^ai^\Ti% Xa V«t 
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good aunt Marshall's rule, was read aloud, for the 
benefit of the whole party. On Monday she de- 
viated from the general system by admitting visitors 
all the morning ; and, such was the esteem for her 
character, and such the relish for her society, that 
this private levee was attended by the most brilliant 
persons in Edinburgh, and commonly protracted 
till a late hour. But it was in the heartsome ingle* 
nooky by her ain fireside,^ when the world was shut 
out, and its cares and conflicts and pretensions con* 
signed to temporary oblivion, that Mrs. Hamilton 
was most truly known, and most perfectly en- 
joyed. . . . Of anecdote she was inexhaustible; and 
in narrative she dramatised with such effect, that 
she almost personated those whom she described.'* 
A practice in which she persevered for seven-and- 
twenty years, or from 1788 till September 1815, 
was to write every Sunday a paper on some religious 
or moral subject, for the purpose of assisting her- 
self in the discipline of s^lf-examination. Annexed 
to Miss Benger's Memoir are a number of extracts 
from this Sunday Journal, which, it is stated, if 
published entire would have filled many volumes. 
In one place she thus takes a retrospect of her life 
(under date of March 1803) :— " My lot has indeed 
fallen in pleasant places. My life has been a 
series of blessings and of enjoyments ; my sorrows 
have been few ; and, though from the keenoeefr ^i 
my feeliags they have been seveieytVic^ \fliN^\iflqj| 
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no proportion to my pleasures. The pleasortt 
which my natural temper and the turn of my mind 
have ever rendered most delightful are those which 
arise from the communication of sentiment, and 
•which give a lively exercise to the sympathies of 
the heart, and the Acuities of the understanding. 
In the society of my dearest brother these were 
first called forth ; and in losing him I thought I 
had lost them for ever. Blessed be God ! this has 
not been the case. Since losing him I have enjoyed 
the hi^[)piness of living in a very superior society, 
of forming intimacies with many of the best, the 
wisest, and the worthiest of human characters. I 
have commenced many friendships which I hope 
&nd trust will neither cease in this world nor in 
the next, but which will continue to form a part of 
my happiness when all imperfection shall have been 
done away." It is evident, indeed, that no one 
could have led either a more happy or a more 
useful life than this literary woman. 
. Her literary pursuits and relish for intellectual 
labours materially helped her to bear up against 
much bodily weakness and suffering. '^ When her 
habitual infirmities are recollected," her biographer 
observes, ^^it will appear extraordinary that she 
should have been so long able to struggle against 
them. During some weeks or months of every 
winter she was almost wholly inqapacitii^ted for 
mental exertion ; aqd ip tbe m^sX ^to^\\^o\]& ««qaic»\ 
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she never could devote to her pen more than four 

or five hours of the day The variety of her 

sufferings could scarcely be surmised by those who 
were not domesticated beneath the same roof; even 
then such was her habitual consideration for the 
comfort of others, that she not only suppressed the 
mention of her complaints, but endeavoured to 
banish the recollection that they existed. Instead 
of repining at ber lot, she often declared that the 
want of strength was more than compensated by 
exuberance of spirits, and the frequent recurrence 
of pain counterbalanced by large capacities for en-* 
joyinent." Nor did she communicate less pleasure 
than she enjoyed. '^ All who had the happiness to 
know this amiable woman,'' said Miss Edgeworth 
in a tribute to her memory which she contributed 
to an Irish paper soon after Mrs. Hamilton's deaths 
'' will with one accord bear testimony to the truth 
of that feeling of affection which her benevolence^ 
kindness, and cheerfulness of temper inspired. She 
thought so little of herself, so much of others, thai 
it was impossible she could, superior as she was,* 
excite envy: she put everybody at ease in her 
company, in good humour and good spirits with 
themselves. So far from being a restraint on the 
young and lively, she encouraged by her sympathy 
their qpenness and gaiety. She never flattered ; 
but she always formed the most favourable. cii^vcvvyoc 
that truth and good sense would pexmM ^^ ^n^stj 
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individual who came near her. Instead, therefore, 
of fearing and shunning her reputation, all loved 
and courted her society." Her good sense, her 
naturally happy temper and benevolent disposition, 
and her sincere and ardent, yet cheerful and tolerant 
piety, would, no doubt, have produced much of this 
beauty and attractiveness of character without any 
literary taste or cultivation ; but it would in that 
case have been, at any rate, in a lower and fkv 
narrower sphere. The radiance would have been 
felt by only a few individuals, and would have been 
dissipated and lost for ever as fast as it was dis- 
pensed. But, besides, these natural qualifications 
and graces are the fittest associates of literary 
culture and acquirement, and best entitled to be 
thereby refined and ennobled, and made still more 
beautiful and potent. 

By the beginning of the year 1816 Mrs. Hamil- 
ton found her health giving way so seriously that 
she and her sister resolved to leave Edinburgh and 
transfer themselves to the milder climate of the south 
or south-west of England. They would probably 
have fixed their residence at Bath. With this view 
they set out about the middle of May, and repaired 
in the first instance to Harrowgate. But Mrs. 
Hamilton was able to proceed no farther; she 
breathed her last there on the 23rd of July, in the 
sixtieth ye&T of her age. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Hannah More. 

One of the most remarkable recent English ex- 
amples of the achievement of distinction in literature 
by a woman is that of the late Hannah More. If 
success in authorship is to be measured either by the 
pecuniary productiveness of a writer's publications 
or by the number of their readers, she is probably 
to be accounted the most successful of English 
authoresses. It has been stated on the best authority 
that she realized by her pen alone not less than 
thirty thousand pounds ; * and of some of her larger 
works more than fifty thousand copies were sold in 
thb country and in America, while many of her 
tracts, ballads, and other short pieces were dispersed 
by millions. 

We mention these tests or proofs of her popu- 
larity and influence as being distinct and indis- 
putable. Upon other points, such as the real value or 
literary ability of her writings, there will, of course, 
be some difference of opinion. But a glance over 
the personal history of this celebrated woman will 

* Life by Rev. Henry Thompson, CxiroXftol'^TOi^^'^^ 
1838; p. 324. 
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at least satisfy us that the pursuit of literature, by 
which she gained so much In many ways, did not 
injure her nature in any, but on the contrary 
nourished and strengthened whatever there was of 
good in her, brightened every grace she might 
otherwise have displayed, and in all probability im- 
measurably augmented both her own happiness and 
enjoyment of life and the pleasure her society gave 
to others. 

Her fiither, Mr. Jacob More, is said to have been 
of a good family in Norfolk or Suffolk. The story 
told is, that he was born with the expectation of 
inheriting an estate at Wenhaston in the latter 
county, which one account makes to have been of 
the value of more than eight thousand a-year,* but 
that, after he was grown up to manhood, the result 
of a lawsuit gave the whole, unjustly it is affirmed,, 
to a cousin ; upon which he transferred himself to 
the West of England, and at iirst found employ- 
ment as a supervisor of excise at Bristol, but after 
some time was appointed master of the Free-school; 
at Fishponds, a hamlet in the parish of Stapleton, 
lyilig about four miles from that city on the Glou- 
cester side. Here he married Mary Gr^ce, th^ 
daughter of a small farmer in the neighbourhood ; 
and here Hannah wa? born on the 2nd of February 

* Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah Mope^ hy 
JfUJiam Roberta, Esq., 3rd edition, 4 vols. 8vo., 1835 ; toL 
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1745. She was the fourth of five daughters ; the 
others being Mary, Sarah, and Elizabeth, her 
seniors, and Martha, her junior. And they con- 
tinued to form throughout life a sisterhood in every 
other sense as well as in that of birth or parentage ; 
in affection and in occupation, in union both of 
heart and hand, and even in residence to the end of 
their days all under the same roof. It is remark- 
able that, after setting out in the world, the whole 
five lived together for more than fifty years before 
death made the first breach in their little circle. 
Hannah appears to have been the only one of them 
by whom any matrimonial offer was ever encou- 
raged; she had an af&ir of that kind which 
lasted from her twentieth till her twenty-sixth 
year. But it ended in nothing ; and, scared per* 
haps by the result, she and her sisters seem to have 
all made up their minds to spend their days in 
single blessedness. They were so suited to and so 
happy with one another that this was probably a 
wise and fortunate determination. Yet they were 
all women, besides their talents and accomplish- 
ments, of superior personal attractions, and in all 
respects among the most agreeable of their sex, as 
is often the case with women who remain unmar- 
ried. 

In all other things, as well as in this, Hannah 
was from the first the leading spirit. If she Hr^& 
Dot intellectually more highly giiied \yj i».\.\«%>^^ 
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the others, she appears to have had at least more 
ambition than any of them ; she was regarded 
throughout her life by all her sisters with un- 
bounded admiration as well as affection ; it might 
almost be said that they seemed to live for her 
alone, to second her exertions, to assist in for- 
warding her schemes, to contribute in every pos- 
sible way to both her usefulness and her reputation. 
Sarah, the second, is stated to have in her youth 
published two novels, which obtained considerable 
popularity,* and she also long afterwards assisted 
her sister in some of her literary undertakings; 
but Hannah was probably first in the field even as 
an authoress, and at any rate in this and every other 
path, as soon as she entered upon it, she soon dis- 
tanced the others or was left by them to proceed 
alone. 

Different accounts have been given of her early 
education and her first manifestations of talent. 
One is that a love of reading was first excited in 
her by an odd volume of Richardson's Pamela 
which chanced to fall into her hands.t This, how- 
ever, is not mentioned among the details that have 
been given by her regular biographers. Mr. 
Roberts states that " at a very early age she was 
distingubhed by great quickness of apprehension, 

S76. 

,ry of Living Authors, 8vo., 1816; 
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retentiveness of memory, and a thirst after know- 
ledge ;'* and he adds,—" Between the age of three 
and four, her mother, thinking it time to teach her 
to read, found, to her astonishment, that, by an 
eager attention to the instructions bestowed upon 
her sisters, she had already made considerable pro- 
gress ; and, before she had attained her fourth year, 
she repeated her catechism in the church in a 
manner which excited the admiration of the minister 
of the parish, who had so recently received her at 
the font. Her nurse, a pious old woman, had lived 
in the family of Dry den, whose son she had attended 
in his last illness, and the inquisitive mind of the 
little Hannah was continually prompting her to ask 
for stories about the poet Dryden .... At eight 
years old, her thirst for learning became very con- 
spicuous ; but her father, in addition to his other 
disappointments, having at his removal from his 
native place lost the principal part of his books, 
which he had sent by a separate conveyance, his 
collection became circumscribed to the very small 
number which travelled with him, and which con- 
sisted of a few Latin, Greek, mathematical, and 
geographical authors ; but this deficiency was in 
some measure supplied by his very wonderful 
memory, which enabled him to satisfy the very 
eager desire of his daughter to learn the histories 
of the Greeks and Romans by relating to het^^V^^ 
Bitting- on bis knee, all the strikvn^ evwiXs -^XsvsSa. 
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they contained, and reciting to her the speeches of 
his favourite heroes, first in their original langnage, 
to gratify her ear with the sound, and afterwards 
translating them into English ; particularly dwell- 
ing on the parallels and wise sayings of Plutarch ; 
and these recollections made her often afterwards 
remark, that the conversation of an enlightened 
parent or preceptor constituted one of the best 
parts of education. It is related that Mr. More, 
who was remarked for his strong dislike of female 
pedantry, having nevertheless begun to instruct his 
daughter in the rudiments of the Latin language 
and mathematics, was soon frightened at his own 
success. The study of the mathematics was not 
pursued ; . but she ever carefully cultivated her 
acquaintance with the Latin classics; and of the 
mathematics she has often said, that the little taste 
of them she had thus acquired was of sensible 
advantage to her through the whole course of her 
intellectual progress. The mother, who had re^ 
ceived but a moderate education, but is said to have 
been furnished by nature with some of her best 
gifls» was as anxious for the instruction of their 
promising daughter as the father was fearful of its 
consequences ; and his consent to her entering opoii 
any new studies was only wrung from him by their 
joint importunity." 

Mr. Thompson, whose humour it is, throughout 
hu abort&r and more mo^\3\^ vitvVX&tl \&fi90QLOir^ 
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to affect the most profound ignorance of the 
existence of his predecessor's book, supplies us 
with one or two additional particulars. From 
the clergyman, we are told, to whom she re- 
peated her catechism with so much accuracy at 
fio early an age, she received the first sixpence of 
which she was mistress. From the very first, there- 
fore, we may say her intellectual efforts and 
performances were encouraged by an immediate 
tangible return. At this same early age, too, Mr. 
Thompson assures us, she had actually composed 
what he somewhat oddly calls ^' a satirical poem on 
Bristol, descriptive of the Bristol road, beside 
which her father's house, was situate.'' The single 
couplet that ha^ been preserved of the infantine 
satire — 

** This road leads to a great city, 
Which is more populous than witty " — 

seems to us to indicate that (although the road in- 
deed is mentioned) the poem generally must have 
related rather to the town of Bristol — as one would 

r 

expect a " Poem on Bristol" to do. " Her love of 
literature," Mr. Thompson proceeds, ^' continued 
to manifest itself, not only in perusing with g^eat 
avidity the books which her father's slender library 
supplied, but in the composition of poems, essays, 
and imaginary correspondence. At eight years old 
she received her first lessons in Latin : h«c iklVv^t 
\>eing desirous not only, ta cultivate X3afc tofc ^^^ 
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ties of his child, but also to qualify her, together 
with her sbters, for the management of a ladies* 
school upon principles more befitting the require- 
ments of responsible and reasonable beings than 
those which generally obtained in such establish- 
ments at that time." This, it will be perceived, k 
at variance, in regard to Mr. More, with Mr. Ro- 
berts's account. Nevertheless Mr. Thompson 
afterwards admits that Hannah's father, like many 
other sensible men of that day, was not without a 
considerable hori*or of learned ladies. *' But," he 
subjoins, ^^ his good sense and parental feeling cor- 
rected his practice." 

Mr. Roberts's history of the first literary perform- 
ances of his heroine is as follows : — ^^ In her days 
of in&ncy, when she could possess herself of a 
scrap of paper, her delight was to scribble upon it 
some essay or poem, with some well-directed moral, 
which was afterwards secreted in a dark comer 
where the servant kept her brushes and dusters. 
Her little sister, with whom she slept, was usually 
the repository of her nightly effusions ; who, in her 
zeal lest these compositions should be lost, would 
sometimes steal down to procure a light, and 
commit them to the first scrap of paper which 
she could find. Among the characteristic sports of 
Hannah's childhood, which their mother was fond 
of recording, we are told that she was wont to 
iOMke a carriage of a c\\«iT) atv^ \)twc^ v^ f»!&.\BAt 
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sisters to ride with her to London, to see bishops 
and booksellers ; an intercourse which we shall 
hereafter show to have been realized. The great- 
est wish her imagination could firame, when Ler 
scraps of paper were exhausted, was that she might 
one day be rich enough <to have a whole quire to 
herself. And when, by her mother's indulgence, the 
prize was obtained, it was soon filled with supposi- 
titious letters to depraved characters to reclaim 
them from their errors, and letters in return expres- 
sive of contrition and resolutions of amendment. '' 

The way In which she made her first acquaint- 
ance with the French language, which she appears 
to have done not long after this, is creditable both 
to herself and to her eldest sister. Mary was sent 
io learn the language at a French school in Bristol, 
and her sisters were taught it by her. ^^ Some 
French officers," says Mr. Roberts, ^ of cultivated 
minds and polished manners, who, being «n their 
parole in the neighbourhood, wese frequent guests 
M Mr. More's table, alway« fixed upon Hannah as 
their interpreter ; and her ijQtercourse with this 
society is said to have laid the ground of that free 
and elegant use of the language for which she was 
afterwards distinguished.'' According to Mr. 
Thompson, she was a tolerable French scholar by 
the time she had completed her twelfth year. Her 
eldest sister, he «ays, used to go to Bri&lQ\^ \a \si^% 
her lessons thrice o-week,* and on eomvcv^ V<2«ft»» 
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regularly communicated what she had been taught 
to her sisters. "So diligently," we are assured, 
"did the eldest Miss More labour in this en- 
deavour, that she spoke the French language 
with the fluency of a native; and she has been 
known even to faint beneath the exertion of her 
day." Perseverance and inflexibility of purpose 
continued to be the characteristics of this admir- 
able sister to the end of her life. 

The boarding-school, with a view to which all this 
care had been bestowed upon their education, was 
opened by Miss More and her sisters in Trinity 
Street, Bristol, in 1757. Mary was at this time 
only in her twentieth year, but her character had 
already acquired her many influential friends, and 
her undertaking prospered from the first. Her 
two youngest sisters were, of course, for a time 
rather pupils than assistants; but Hannah at least 
soon became qualified to take a share in the busi- 
ness of the establishment. She now took lessons 
from the masters who attended the school in Italian 
and Spanish, with both of which languages she 
eventually became familiar. Of the English books 
which were now brought within her reach, the 
f Spectator,' Mr. Roberts states, was the first to 
engross her attention. 

The next notice that we have of her is under 

the yesLT 1762, when she is stated to have written 

her pastoral drama in ih'jined \et^fe, ^\i\A\\^^*T\aA 
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Search after Happiness,' which was immediately 
performed by the young ladies of the school. If 
it was not much improved before its publication 
eleven years afterwards, this was certainly a re- 
markable production for a girl of seventeen. 
" Shortly after the composition of this poem," Mr. 
Thompson relates, ^' tlie sisters had prospered suffi- 
ciently to enable them to build a house on a more 
extensive scale, which was the first erected in Park 
Street, Bristol. The order and management of 
the establishment, together with the superior qua- 
lity of the education afforded, rendered this school 
the most celebrated of its kind in the kingdom. It 
comprised upwards of sixty pupils ; and twice tlie 
number might have been easily entered had the 
accommodations admitted. The Land's End and 
the Highlands of Scotland contributed at once to 
its supply. It is pleasing to record the filial gra- 
titude of the sisters. They now took a house and 
garden for their excellent father at Stony Hill, 
Bristol, and kept two female servants to attend on 
him. Their substance, thus dedicated, was blessed 
and increased. The school advanced in reputa- 
tion, and patrons multiplied. Hannah's talents 
were known, not only through the commendations 
of friends, but especially through the celebrity of 
' The Search afler Happiness,' of which many 
transcripts had got abroaJ." 

Mr. Thompson, we suppose, \s cotteeX. ui TMa}iwVR% 
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it to have been in 1763, and not two yean 
earlier, as stated foj Mr. Roberts, that the elder 
Sheridan came to deliver his leeturesr on eloqaence, 
or oratory, in Bristol, the consequence of which 
was that Hannah and he met, and were made 
known to one another, much to their mutual satis- 
faction. But the reverend biographer's assertion 
that Hannah actually evinced her delight at the 
first lecture by addressing Sheridan in three dozen 
'^ extemporaneous verses,^' which are given, is start- 
ling. It cannot surely be meant that she rose at 
the conclusion of the exhibition, and in her enthu- 
siasm poured out vivd voce the deluge of rhyme. 
We take the account of Mr. Roberts, who tells us 
that the copy of verses was presented to the lecturer 
by a friend of both parties, to be the more credible 
here, j^.t all events, this was probably the first ac- 
quaintance of the future authoress with any living 
literary celebrity. About the same time she is 
stated to have become known to another popular 
lecturer, Ferguson, the astronomer; he and she, 
Mr. Roberts asserts, soon became intimate friends ; 
'* and," he adds, ^^ the time they passed together 
being devoted to topics connected with science, she 
derived from it a decided advantage ; and he, on 
his party was impressed with so much respect for 
her taste and genius, that he is said to have sub- 
mitted the style of most of his compositions to her 
Smpeciion.^^ But the per&oii \a ^\ioml^^dxaa^^«& 
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most indebted for her advancement in critical 
knowledge and the principles of correct taste was, 
we are told, a Bristol linendraper named Peach. 
" He had," says Mr. Roberts, "been the friend of 
Hume, who had shown his confidence in his judg- 
ment, by intrusting to him the correction of his 
'Histoiy,' in which» he used to say, he had dis- 
covered more than two hundred Scotticisms." But 
tliis, we apprehend, must, in so far at least as re- 
garded the first volume, containing the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., which appeared in 1754, 
have been after the first publication of the work, 
the original edition of which is full of Scotti- 
cisms. 

Hannah, meanwhile, persevered in both her 
studies and her habits of literary composition. 
" At the age of twenty," says Mr. Roberts, " hav- 
ing access to the best libraries in her neighbour- 
hood, she cultivated with assiduity the Italian, 
Latin, and Spanish languages, exercising her genius 
and polishing her style in* translations and imita- 
tions, especially of the Odes of Horace and of some 
of the dramatic compositions of Metastasio, which 
were shown only to her more intimate literary 
friends, of whom some have left their testimonies 
to their spirit and elegance. She was not, how- 
ever, in sufficient, good humour with these, or, in- 
deed, with any of her very early com|jositiow&^\si 
Mow them to live* The only one ^VSlOcl ^^s^ 
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TBEmec wt» MfiBsoaii'^ noea of " Bcgvliis' [At-, 
liiii- l^ssniur^ -vios^ a&s- ii huk lu br for some 
7«Bi«. i»iit -veh^ innnnnn i» vick «^ into a dnBHi, 
imc puiilki. nnoer ijtt iszit «f ~ Xk Tail liMe Gap- 
-Ew*^' I: juyuuM O ift I7T4. --It k idated d 
hssrJ*' )tlr. L«iben» ados^ "^ ia inwif of tW eue with 
vid^ fiie ixBnfifnBBC ihat saiii cf tbe Italian an- 
tiiOR iia& Ler c«v]i lansiia^ iLai. boag present at 
a cx^k^iraiiad IzaZias «aic«9% to grati^ one of the 
foaqany who was dcEiiws of knovii^ the subject 
erf" KAue parts of tlie pafonDomce, she took out her 
pezfecD aod gave a tnnslation of them, which «(*as 
soalcfacid frofSD her, asd inserted in the principal 
magaziTie of the daT.*" But what Mr. Roberts 
may mean bv ** a oeh^Hated Italian concert" it is 
not Teiy easr to understand; at any rate, if the 
concert was so celebrated, there would seem to be 
the less reason for speaking of it so evasively and 
unintelligibly. And so with regard to *^ the prin- 
cipal magazine of the day ;" a diligent biographer 
would have endeavoured to ascertain both what 
magazine this was and whether or no it did really 
contain the translation in question. It is only by 
the translation being produced to speak for itself 
that we could know in what degree the spirit of 
the Italian original was transfused. As for simply 
writing off-hand the sense of some passage in the 
libretto (for we cannot suppose that the translation 
IWM written down while tVie Italmiv ^ords were 
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merely recited or sung), that is what any person 
knowing the language might have done, more 
especially if previously familiar with the pas- 
sages, as, for anything that appears, the trans- 
lator may have been in the present instance." 

One of the most important events in Hannah 
More's history was her first visit to London ; yet 
neither of her biographers tells us distinctly when it 
took place. Mn RoberLs, after printing a number 
of letters written by her from the capital without 
dates, but mentioning many facts from some of 
which the year might surely have been ascertained, 
places it in 1773 or 1774. She came up, he says, 
in company with two of her sisters. Mr. Thomp- 
son's account is, that, having in 1773 published 
f The Search after Happiness' — " which had suf- 
fered so much from careless transcription that she 
thought it due to her own reputation to give the 
world an authorised copy" — " not long after, 
desirous of extending her acquaintance in the 
polite and literary circles to whom her reputation 
was now sufRcient introduction, she visited London 
in company with her sisters." " The theatre," it 
is added, ^' on her arrival in town, was the great 
point of attraction ; and Garrick the great object 
of curiosity. The character in which she first saw 
him was Lear ; and her description of his powers 
in a letter to a common friend so clearly evinced 
the correctness and^ vigour of Yvet ^i».\oa>LV5. ^wv 
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ceptioiis^ that Garrick immediatelj ^rnotpathixed 
with her taste, and felt anxioas to see her." A 
few days afterwazds they were introduced to one 
another. ^ Garrick," Mr. Thompson's narratiye 
proceeds* ^^ wis delighted with his new aequaint- 
ance, and took pride and pleasure in introducing 
her in the splendid circle of genius in which he 
moved ; to the royal fiunily, who inquired of him 
cooceniing her, he spoke in tenns of the most 
ardent comaendatioo ; Mrs^ Montaga, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, rapidly succeeded in her 
acquaintance ; and in the course of six weeks (for 
»uch was the limit of tins yisit) she had become 
intimate with the greatest names in intdleet and 
taste," 

Her own name soon came to be fimioos too. Id 
1774, as already mentioned, she published her tiar 
gedy of < The Inflexible OsiptiTe,' altered from 
Metastasio. The following year it was acted flrst 
in Exeter and then in Bath, with the greatest ap- 

aose ; Garrick on the latter occasion being be- 
iiind the scenes, and a host of distii^uished perscms 
filling the house. Her^first publication, <The 
Search after Happinese^,* had by this time reached 
a siith edition, besides harii^ been reprinted in 
America. She now oflered Otflell, the publisher, 
her two poems entitled, * Sir Eldred of the Bower,* 
* Hie Bleedii^ Rock,' infbrmii^ him that slie 
pirt with them fox^a ^«rj ^^ «wfc- 
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sideration ;" upon which he at once agreed to give 
her whatever it might appear that Goldsmith had 
received for his ^Deserted Village;' and he ac- 
tually paid ber forty guineas. It may be, as 
the biographers of the authoress assert, that he 
had a very good bargain ; but the poems have 
not taken their place in our literature beside that 
of Goldsmith. In November 1 777 her tragedy of 
* Percy' was produced at Covent Garden theatre ; 
Garrick, who had also contributed both the 
prologue and epilogue, sustaining the principal 
character. " The success of the play," says Mr. 
Thompson, ^^ was complete ; perhaps at that time 
unsurpassed. It had a run of twenty-one nights^ 
and soon became universally acted at the provin- 
cial theatres. Nor was its p<^ularity confined to 
England. It was translated into French by M. de 
Caloune, prime minister of France -, and in a Ger- 
man dress ' Percy' appeared on the stage of Vienna. 
Miss More received on the occasion the most flat- 
tering honours and distinctions ; the whole blood 
of the Percies did homage to their minstrel. The 
Duke of Northumberland, Earl Percy, and the 
editor of the ' Belies,' all came forward, compli- 
mented, and thanked her. An edition of nearly 
four thousand copies of the play was sold in a 
fortnight, and the authoress realized on the whole 
nearly 600/." The tragedy of * Percy,' neverthe- 
less, has now long ceased to be a^ile^, «>xA >Ra&> >5^ 
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may be apprehended, been read bj Tery few livii^ 
men. 

A Hecond tragedy of Miss MoreV, entitled ^ The 
Fatal Falsehood/ which was brought out in 1779, 
was not HO buccessful. It was followed in 1782 by 
a volume of * Sacred Dramas/ written principally 
for young personti, which was extremelj well re- 
ccIvcmI. So also was another volume published in 
17H(>, containing two poems entitled ' Florio/a 
talc dedicated to Horace Walpole, and the ^ Bas 
BUmi, or Conversation.' The latter was declared 
by Dr. Johnson, to be " a very great perfonnance/* 
but, like all the rest of Miss More's poetry, it 
is now much forgotten. Fluency, vivacity, and 
snmrtnosH give a relish for the moment, though 
tliey do not make the true preserving Attic salt 

A year or two before this last publication, Han- 
nah More*s religious views, which had always been 
decided, assumed so much deeper a colour as to 
induce her very much to withdraw herself from the 
gay or miscellaneous society in which she had for 
some time moved, and even to renounce some of 
the intellectual pleasures which she had hitherto 
regarded as innocent. She never went to the 
theatre after the death of her friend Garrick, which 
took place in January 1*779 — not even to see her 
own tragedy of ' Percy ' some years after, when 
the heroine was acted by Mrs. Siddons. After the 
production of her eacoud Vwi^^^ ^^ ^uxoXa tsio 
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more for the stao^e ; and when long afterwards, in 
1801, she published a complete edition of her 
works in eight volumes, she prefaced her two dra- 
mas by a formal and elaborate exposition of the 
grounds on which she had come to think theatrical 
amusements to be prohibited to a Christian. In 
1785 she retired, for the sake of greater solitude 
and quiet, to a cottage called Cowslip Green, 
situated in the rural parish of Wrington, about 
eight or ten miles to the south-west of Bristol : 
Wrington is described by Mr. Thompson as a 
place then considered to be at a formidable distance 
from London, and which no post even from Bristol 
vbited. In 1787, being then in her forty-third 
year, she assumed the matronly style of Mrs, More, 
afler a fashion which was then more prevalent than 
it is now, but which was not usually adopted at 
quite so early an age. Nothing of gloom or 
moroseness, however, made any part of Hannah 
More's stricter or more serious religious views. 
She retained unimpaired her cheeriiil temper, and 
her enjoyment of society when it came in her way ; 
she kept up an active correspondence with a large 
and constantly increasing circle of friends ; in the 
midst of many works of charity and philanthropy, 
to which she liberally devoted both her time and 
her fortune, and her personal exertions in every 
way, she continued to write for the presa raot^ ^fc- 
tively than ever; nor did shit' «XU>^e\\iBt ^>5q».\A<s^ 
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any of her early studies^ or lose her relish for eTen 
the lightest literature, to the end of her days. She 
appears to have ceased some time before settling at 
Cowslip Green to have any connexion with the 
boarding-school at Bristol ; but in the beginning 
of 1790, her sisters, having acquired an ample com- 
petence, also relinquished the business of tuition, 
upon which all the five resumed their old plan of 
living together, dividing the year between Cow« 
slip Green and a house which they had built in 
Great Pulteney Street, Bath. This arrangement 
subsisted till 1801, when they exchanged Cowslip 
Green for a more spacious mansion which they 
built at Barley Wood in the close neighbourhood 
of the village of Wrington, and at the same time 
parted with the house in Bath. 

Even in the hurry and gsuety of her London* 
life, [in 1773 or 1774, we find her sister Sarah 
writing, in a letter to a friend, that " from her up- 
rising to her down-lying'' Hannah does nothing 
but read Virgil and Cicero in the original Latin.* 
In 1779, while staying in London with Mrs. Gar- 
rick, she herself thus describes her way of life-— 
which she says is very different from what it used 
to be — in a letter to one of her sisters : — '^ After 
break&st I go to my own apartment for several 
hours, where I read, write, and work ;'very seldom 



f» 
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Jetting anybody in, though I have a room for sepa- 
rate visitors ; but I almost look on a morning visit 
as an immorality. At four W43 dine* We have 
the same elegant • table as usual, but I generally 
confine myself to one single dish of meat. I have 
taken to drink half a glass of wine. At six we 
have coffee ; at eight tea, when we have sometimes 
a dowager or two of quality. At ten we have 
salad and fruits. Each has her book, which we 
read without any restraint, as if we were alone, 
without apologies or speech-making.''* Writing 
from Barley Wood to her intimate friend Sir Wil- 
liam Pepys (father of the present Lord Chancellor) 
in December 1808, soon after the breaking out of 
the Spanish insurrection^ she says, at sixty-four, 
with all the spirit of four-and-twenty, " I have 
been quite a wild enthusiast about Spain .... I 
have been making all my clever young friends 
learn the language of these noble patriots ; and all 
my little Spanish library is dispersed among them, 
par ciy par la, except my nice edition of Don 
Quixote, which dear Mrs. Carter left me at her 
death."f And her correspondence betokens to 
the last the lively interest which she continued to 
take both in the great political movements and 
even in the current literature of the day. 

We will now enumerate the principal of her re- 

♦ JMvrts, i. 160. \ U. m.'l^n 
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maining publications. In 1788 appeared, anony- 
mously, her ' Thoughts on the Importance of the 
Manners of the Great in General Society,' charac- 
terized by Mr. Thompson as the first methodical 
battery she constructed against vice and error. 
Its success was very great. According to Mr. 
Thompson, " seven large editions were sold in a 
few months, the second in little more than a week, 
and the third of them in four hours /** It was fol- 
lowed in 1790 by its continuation and completion, 
under the title of ' An Estimate of the Religion of 
the Fashionable World, by one of the Laity,' of 
which five editions were carried off in two years. 
In 1792 she was induced by Bishop Porteus and 
other friends to make a trial of her power of in- 
fluencing the minds of the working classes in favour 
of constitutional principles, then sought to be 
undermined by the French revolutionary doctrines 
of liberty and equality; on which she produced 
her clever dialogue entitled ' Village Politics ; by 
Will Chip, a Country Carpenter.* " Its circula- 
tion," says Mr. Thompson, " was incalculable ; 
some thousands were purchased by government for 
distribution ; it was reprinted by societies and in- 
dividuals ; it was translated into French, and even 
into Italian, with such modifications as suited the 
Papal government ; and there is every reason to 
believe that this clear, concise, and sensible state- 
meat of a quesdon which was tlveii ^et^\«!dxv^ wid 
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ensnaring thousands had a very considerable effect 
in reclaiming the deluded and forewarning the 
sound." The dialogue was followed by a periodical 
work, entitled ' The Cheap Repository,' consisting 
of a series of tracts and other pieces, both in prose 
and in verse, in the same spirit, the first number of 
which was published in the latter part of the year 
1795, and which was kept up for about three years. 
In this undertaking, however, Hannah More was 
assisted by her sisters Sarah and Martha, and also 
occasionally by other contributors. " It became," 
says Mr. Thompson, ^^a favourite with high and 
low, educated and unlearned. It was soon neces- 
sary to bring it out in two forms; one for the 
hawkers, and a superior style of print and paper 
for the higher classes. Many important moral 
results were directly traceable to its influence. At 
Bath, the colliers had organized operations for a 
direct attack on the mills, and aflerwards on private 
property, when, by the timely distribution of the 
ballad of * The Riot ' among them, they were con- 
vinced of their folly, and abandoned their design. 
The same ballad was also instrumental in sup- 
pressing a tumult at Hull. The ' Repository ' was 
actively disseminated by all friends of order and 
morality. It was forthwith translated into the 
French and Russian languages. The government 
itself saw its great importance ; and it is probably 
to this and her other anti-rev olulionwc^ ^xvAxiOAssoSk 
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tliat Mrs. More chiefly owed her introduction to 
the Duchess of Gloucester, who always remained 
her warm friend and patroness ; and hence her ae*> 
quaintance with the Royal Family/' The tracts 
composing the ' Cheap Repository/ and their au- 
thor, had the extraordinary honour of being form^ 
ally recommended to his clergy by Bishop Porteus 
in a Visitation charge, in which he stated that no 
less than two millions of them had been sold in the 
first year. In 1 799 Mrs. More gave to the world one 
of the most important of her literary performances, 
her ' Strictures on the Modern System of FeHiaie 
Education, with a view to the Principles and Con- 
duct prevalent among Women of Rank and For- 
tune.' . Of this work seven editions were sold the 
first year; and by the year 1838, when Mr. 
Thompson wrote, thirteen editions, making 19,000 
copies, had been printed in all. In 1801, as already 
mentioned, Mrs. More collected and republished all 
her writings in eight volumes. In 1805 she pro- 
duced her ' Hints for the Education of a Young 
Princess/ written with a special view to the case 
of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. Of this work 
Mr. Thompson states that six editions of 1000 
copies each had been sold up to the time when he 
drew up his account. In December 1808 her 
novel of * Cop.lebs in search of a Wife ' issued from 
the press. " The first edition," says Mr. Thomp- 
soa, '^waa sold in leas t\i«ji & ioT\.Tv\^\.% t^^lve 
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editions were printed in the first year of its publi- 
cation ; and it has since gone through five more, — 
comprising in the whole 21,000 copies. The profits 
of the first year amounted to 2000/. In America 
the sale w^as even yet greater, where 30,000 copies 
were dispersed before Mrs. More's death. It was 
rapidly translated into the continental languages/' 
Of * Practical Piety, or, the Influence of the Re- 
ligion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life,' the 
next work of this prolific and unwearied writer, 
which appeared in the beginning of the year 181 ly 
we are ^old that ^^ it exceeded ' Coelebs * by one in 
the nnmber of editions, and by three thousand in 
that of copies."^ It was followed the next year by a 
sequel, or second part, under the title of ' Christian 
Morals,' which however never obtained so high a 
popularity as its predecessor. Yet by the year 
1838 it had passed through eleven editions, and 
nearly 10,000 copies of it had been sold. All this 
curious information respecting the commercial suc- 
cess of Mrs. More's different works Mr. Thompson 
derived from papers confided to him by the family 
of Mr. Cbdell, her publisher. 

Much of this literary labour, it is also worthy of 
note, was achieved under the pressure of bodily weak- 
ness and suffering. '* Never," she wrote in a letter 
to a friend, when apologizing for the defects of her 
novel of *-Ctelebs,' ^ Never, I believe, was Tasstfe 
pain bound up m two volumes " lA. \i»A\ife««w^^'^^ 
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ten during her recovery from one of those long ill- 
nesses to which she was subject, both in early life 
and in her declining years. But even out of this 
evil of infirm health she endeavoured to extract 
good. " She used to say," Mr. Roberts tells us, 
'^ that her frequent attacks of illness were a great 
blessing to her, independently of the prime benefit 
of cheapening life and teaching patience ; for they 
induced a habit of industry not natural to her, and 
taught her to make the most of her well days. She 
laughingly added, it had taught her also to contrive 
employment for her sick ones ; that from habit she 
had learned to suit her occupations to every grada- 
tion of the measure of capacity she possessed. ' I 
never,' she said, ^ afford a moment of a healthy day 
to transcribe, or put stops, or cross Vsy or dot my 
t's. So tliat I find the lowest stage of my under- 
standing may be turned to some account, and save 
better days for better things. I have learned from 
it also to avoid procrastination and that idleness 
which often attends unbroken health.' " 

But Ilannah More's exertions in the cause of re- 
ligion, morality, and civilization, were not confined 
to the writing of books. One of her most merito- 
rious services to the best interests of her country was 
her establishment of schools for the young through- 
out the district around her place of residence, the 
mining region of the Mendip Plills, vthere, 
till she came among tVieto, V\i^ ^e»>^^, \axy^Vvt 
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scarcely anything either by sclioolmaster or clergy- 
man, were almost universally in a state of semi-bar- 
barism. It was an excursion with a pleasure -party 
which she made to the clif& at Cheddar, about ten 
miles from Cowslip Green, in 1789, that introduced 
her to an acquaintance with this condition of things? 
and inspired her with the resolution to attempt its 
improvement She was met by all sorts of opposi- 
tion and discouragement, both from the few persons 
of better station in the parish, and even from the ge- 
nerality of the labouring class themselves. The vicar 
was old and infirm, and did not reside in the parish, 
nor was there any resident curate— no clergyman of 
any kind, in fact, had resided in Cheddar for forty 
years ; and, although there were two church services 
on the Sunday, the attendance was thought to be a 
fall one if so many as twenty persons were present. 
The population of the parish was at this time pro- 
bably not much under 2000. Nor was there any 
dissenting congregation. The farmers and petty 
landholders, in many cases, openly avowed their aver- 
sion to have the poor taught either religion or read- 
ing. Writing to her friend Mr. Wilberforce, many 
years after, Hannah More herself states that when 
she commenced her schools she was considered by 
the farmers, arid even by their betters, as the great- 
est enemy of the country. " We shan't have a boy 
to plough, or a wench to dress a shoulder of xsaMXVj^pBi^' 
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M'as the general cry.* Among the poor, on the 
other hand, some reused to send their children to 
the schools unless they were paid for doing so; 
others, one might almost suppose with some dim 
traditionary memory of a principal branch of the 
trade to Ireland in the Saxon times, which this dis- 
trict is said to have been the last part of Englafid 
to abandoii, were afraid that Mrs» More would ob- 
tain a right of property in their children if she 
should get them to come to her schools, and that 
she would then export them for slaves. But aU 
difficulties gradually gave way before her courage 
and perseverance. After several visits to Cheddar^ 
and many attempts^ which were only partmlly suc- 
cessful, to dissipate the misecmeeptions that pve- 
vailed among all classes of the population , she took 
up her quarters at a little inn in the plaee^ wmI pre- 
pared to open the campaign. Mr. Thompson's 
narrative thus proceeds : — " A cottage was imme- 
diately hired for a school -house ; and, that she might 
cut off all temptations toretr^t, she engaged it for 
seven years, and at a high rent. A religious and 
respectable woman was immediately fo¥md to under- 
take the sabbath duties. On the opening of the 
school, by Mrs. More in person, nearly two hun- 
dred children and young persons attended ; some of 

* Boberts, iv. 214. 
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the latter distinguished for profligacy ^ and not un- 
known to the criminal jurisdiction of tljeir country. 
Before the expiration of the year, great numbers of 
these could repeat the Catechism, read the New 
Testament, and answer plain questions on the great 
truths of the Gospel. During this time, also, they 
had practically learned to hallow the Sabbath, and. 
been constantly brought to both services of the 
church. After a short interval, a master and mis- 
tress were procured to instruct the children in the 
week. With instruction industry was also com* 
bined ; useful work, especially sewing, knitting, and 
spinning, was taught, and the profits given to the. 
children. To procure information and materials 
for the last of these employments, Mrs. More ac- 
tually visited most of the principal clothing towns 
of Somersetshire. The parents, who, though they 
had never heard of Adam Smith, had been much 
inclined to class the schoolmaster with the unpro* 
ductives, began to see that there was something, 
after all, in Christian education ; and prejudice and 
opposition gave way. They now came themselves 
for instruction in spinning, and soon took interest 
and pleasure in attending the devotional exercises 
also. The mistress and her daughter were supplied 
with medicines and occasional sums of money for 
distribution among the sick and needy ; and they 
were instructed by Mrs. More to make their cbi&xv- 
table visits i^piritually beneficial, \iy Vcw^kctv^ '^^^ 
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ignorant and awakening the thoughtless, and bring- 
ing them to the school and the church. So faith-> 
fully was this duty discharged, that a few years 
afterwards, almost the whole parish attended to the 
grave the remains of the schoolmistress^ in whom 
all felt that they had lost their best of friends. 

Two years after Mrs. More's first visit 

to Cheddar, a most able and zealous curate, the 
Rev. Thomas Drewitt, came into residence, who 
cordially forwarded the work. Such was the bless- 
ing which attended this institution, that in the year 
1801 the congregation of the church had increased 
in about ten years to seven hundred ; and the com« 
municants, who had averaged fifteen, to about one 
hundred and twenty.'* 

In the same year, as we understand Mr. Thomp- 
son, schools upon the same system were established 
in the neighbouring parishes of Axbridge, Banwell, 
Winscombe, Blagdon, Yatton, Congresbury, Wed-» 
more, Shipham, and Nailsea, being nine out of thir- 
teen contiguous parishes in no one of which was there 
a resident clergyman. Before the expiration of the 
year about five hundred scholars were in training in 
the ten schools. What the children of the poor were 
taught was, simply to read and to repeat their Cate- 
chism. But a somewhat higher education, including 
writing and ciphering, was afforded to the sons and 
daughters of the farmers ; which class, notwithstand- 
ing their opposition to tVve e&\2^ck\\^m^Tv\. q'I iVa 
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schools, very soon showed themselves quite ready 
to take advantage of thera, even though they were 
obliged to pay a small fee for the instruction of their 
children. " It was to the education of the labourer, 
not of himself," Mr. Thompson remarks, " that the 
farmer objected. His ignorance prevented his esti- 
mating, but not his acknowledging, the value of 
learning, which it rather led him to exaggerate. 
Besides, it was now too late to keep his labourer in 
ignorance, and the only way of maintaining his own 
superiority was by acquiring superior knowledge. 
Writing and ciphering he was well aware were 
useful things, and he was willing to spare a trifle to 
secure these advantages for his children ; and writ- 
ing and ciphering, Mrs. More very readily allowed, 
were beneficial and appropriate knowledge for the 
boy of this class, who bad, beside, more time to 
spare for their acquirement than the child of the 
day-labourer. This addition, therefore, was made 
in the case of those farmers' children who attended^ 
the week- day schools ; and the effects fully realized 
the expectation. The agricultural class became 
proportionally raised in the scale of spiritual and 
reasonable beings ; and, as they associated daily 
with those who were to be their future servants, 
the kindly affections of childhood were brought in 
aid of the commandments of the Gospel. The 
practice is now common in the Mendi^ d\%\.\\RX&\ 
almost every J^Tational School detiNin^ «^ V^^'^ \AV«» 
support from the contribntions ot feimes*^ ^^^ 
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possess, by somewhat larger subscriptions, the 
privilege of presenting their own children, and 
of obtaining for them a superior kind of educa- 
tion/' 

Nor did the exertions of the benevolent foundress 
cease with the mere institution of the schools. 
Her practice was, whenever she was resident at her 
house in the country, which was always for the 
greater part of the year, to make a round along 
with her sisters every Sunday, in the course of 
which the schools in three different parishes were 
visited by the party, who were usually occupied 
in the survey for about thirteen hours, and fre- 
quently passed the night in one of the villages. 
This practice she continued, except when incapa- 
citated by sickness, for upwards of twenty years. 
After some time she began to give prizes to the 
children ; ^^ pence for regular atteinlance ; Bibles, 
Prayer-Books, <&e., to the best, proficients in learn- 
ing and piety. ^ In a letter written in 1802 she 
states that she had for many years given away 
annually in this way near two hundred Bibles, 
Testaments, and Prayer-Books. When any of the 
girls was taken from the school to be married, 
she received a pair of white stockings of Mrs. 
More's own knitting, five shillings, and a Bible. 
Clothing was also annually distributed among the 
;i|oholan. And the whole system was as 
LVcr ttxkd etcyNii^ X^k^ ^soi ajnnual 
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schools were collected on the summit of one of the 
Mendip hills, and re^ed, at separate tables spread 
for those of each parish, with roast-bee^ plum-pud** 
ding, and cider. At these celebrations, we aie told, 
no fewer than 1300 children have been known to 
assemble. The clergymen of the several parishes 
were present to say grace ; and Mrs. More and her 
sisters were generally accompanied by many 
friends, some of them among the most distinguished 
persons in the country. 

In connexion with her schools, also, this excel*- 
lent person had established benefit societies for the 
women of each parish. '^ The proposal," says 
Mr. Thompson, ''mat with ready acquiescence 
from the mothers and near connexions of the chil'- 
dren. In some of the parishes the number of 
members soon amounted to 150; and in less than 
ten years many hundreds of pounds were saved by 
this class for sickness and confinements. The 
payments in the former case were three shillings 
per week; in the latter seven shillings and six* 
pence at once. These advantages were secured by 
a subscription of three halfpence per week, and 
exact conformity to the school regulations ; and 
they had the e£fect of bringing many children to 
the schools, whose parents would otherwise have 
been hostile or indifferent. Nor was the benefit 
restricted to those parishes, or to that generatioiaL 
Most of these cluha subsist to lYie ptOiaeioX. ^^a:^ ^ ^tl^ 

o 
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great numbers of others have sprung up in the sur- 
rounding parishes/' The women too had their 
annual festival day, when, after attending divine 
•service at their respective parish churches, they 
repaired to the school-room, which was gaily deco- 
rated with evergreens and flowers by the childreir, 
and were there served with tea and cakes by Mrs. 
More and her sisters. The neighbouring clergy 
and gentry were invited, and not a few distill 
guished strangers were often present. *^ A train 
of carriages extending no less than a mile," Mr. 
Thompson writes, '^ has frequently been known to 
leave Mrs. More's residence on these occasions ; 
nor have coronets and mitres disdained the thatched 
schoolhouses of Cheddar and Shipham." 

Eventually, when the increasing agd and infinn- 
ities of their patronasses made it impossible to 
carry on the system upon its original scale, the 
schools were, reduced to three, those of Shipham, 
Cheddar, and Nailsea. But these Mrs. More 
maintained so long as she lived, at an annual cost 
of about 240/. The annual festival of the schools 
was also of necessity discontinued after it had beed 
held for about twenty years ; and that of the clubsj 
although kept up to the present day, also ceased of 
course to be held with the same degree of display 
when Mrs. More and her sisters were no longer able 
to attend. Her sisters were all taken away some 
jreara before Hannah's life was Vixow^x. \» ^ ^Vma. 
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Mary, the eldest, died at the age of seventy-six in 
April 1813; Elizabeth, the third of the five daugh- 
ters, in June 1816; Sarah, the second, in May 
1817; and Martha, the youngest, in September 
1819. 

But even after she was thus left alone, Hannah 
More did not suffer either her spirits to droop or 
her Acuities to lie unemployed. In the preceding 
five or six years she had added several publications 
lo those that have been already enumerated ; in 
1815, an * Essay on the Character and Practical 
Writings of St. Paul,* which by the year 1838 had 
passed through seven editions, comprising 7500 
copies ; a number of new political tracts and ballads 
in the winter of 1816-17, written while confined to 
her room, and often to her bed, by illness ; and in the 
summer of 1819, a volume of essays entitled ' Moral 
Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, Fo- 
reign and Domestic,' the first edition of which, 
Mr. Thompson tells us, was sold on the day of pub- 
lication, and realized 3000/., and of which eleven 
editions in all, comprising 10,000 copies, had been 
printed when he drew up his account. This last, 
we suppose, is the work to which allusion is made 
in a passage of one of her letters dated 1819 which 
Mr. Roberts has printed.' '^ When we have no 
interruption," she there says, " I write about ^ve 
hours a-day, but it is truly what tb^ laXfc \ivJ«jfe <Q!i 
Cumberl&nd said when he saw GVVAiow «X v^otV o\x 
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his laborious history, * Scribble, scribble, scribble P 
I believe I shall make a very honest volume as to the 
quantity of paper and printing, but a very cheating 
one as to the matter/' She adds, '^ You will hardly 
be able to read thb, which I have scrawled by 
candle-light It is a great loss to me that I can 
make no use of the second half of the day, except 
by knitting, which is perhaps the portion best em>- 
ployed."* In the latter part of this same year, after 
the death of her last sister, she collected and re^ 
published, with some alterations, all her political 
tracts and ballads* In the spring of 1820 she 
had a severe attack of illness, from which it was 
not thought that she would recover. Writing to 
a friend in June, she herself gives the following 
relation : — ^' In the midst of my illness Cadell 
wrote to entreat me to pre&ce a new edition of 
^ Moral Sketches* with a short tribute of [to?] 
our late lamented king. My friend wrote him 
word it was utterly impossible ; that I might as well 
attempt to fly as to write. A week after, supposii^ 
me to be better, he again renewed his entreaty. 
I was not better, but worse. I fancied, however, 
that what was difHcult might not be impossible. 
So, having got everybody out of the way, I fur- 
nished myself with pen, ink, and paper, which 
I concealed in my bed ; and next morning, in a 

♦ Roberts, W. ft^. 
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high fever, with my palse above a hundred, with* 
out having formed one idea, I began to scribble. 
I got on for about seven pages, my hand being 
almost as incompetent as my head. I hid my 
scrawl, and said not a word, while my doctor and 
my friends wondered at my increased debility. 
After a strong opiate, I next morning returned to 
my task, and finished seven pages more, and deli** 
vered my almost illegible papers to my friend to 
transcribe and send away. I got well scolded, but 
I loved the king, and was^carried through by a 
sort of affectionate impulse ; so it stands as a Pre- 
fiice to the seventh edition." * This Pre&ce, writ- 
ten in such extraordinary circumstances, is regarded 
by Hannah More's admirers as one of her most 
spirited performances. The next year, after her 
recovery, she produced a little volume of ' Bible 
Rhymes on the Names of all the Books of the 
Old and New Testament, with allusion to some 
of the principal Incidents and Characters." In 
1822, and again in 1824, she was confined to her 
bed for many months by severe illnens. On the 
last occasion her physician pronounced her re- 
covery hopeless: but, in her bodily weakness, 
her mind was still strong enough to direct and 
superintend the arrangement of various passages 
from her already published works so as to form 

* Roberts, W. \^^ 
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a treatise to which she .gave the name of ' Th^ 
Spirit of Prayer.' ^^ From a sick, and in all pro- 
bability a dying bed," the Pre&ce, with the 
dictation of which she finished her task, began, 
<^ the writer of these pages feels an earnest desire 
to be enabled, with the blessing of God, to executet 
a little plan which has at different times rroMrd 
her mind, but which she never found leisure to 
accomplish till the present season of incapacity." 
This last work of Hannah More's was one of the 
most successful of her publications. ^^ The first 
edition of ' The Spirit of Prayer,' " Mr. Thomp- 
son records, '^ was sold while in the press, and the 
first three editions in as many months. It has 
gone through eleven editions, and 17,500 copies 
have been printed. It was immediately translated 
into French, and had a great circulation in Paris.'' 
The venerable authoress had not expected to live 
till the printing was completed ; but several years 
were still added to her length of days. Nor did she 
spend this closing period of her life either in inac- 
tivity or in retirement. Although she wrote no 
more for the press, she still kept up an extensive 
correspondence* In fact, from the constantly io'* 
creasing circle of her friends, she had, Mr. Thomp^ 
son observes, in her later years, less leisure than 
fhe had enjoyed even when living, at the com- 
mencement of her public career, in the midst of all 
" "^f the ftisWonable and \\\.ewx^ B^Mdety of 
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the metropolis. " To siave her own time," says 
this biographer, ^^ as well as to accommodate her 
numerous visitors, she opened her house daily from 
twelve or one o'clock to three, for what she not in- 
appropriately termed her levee. This, however, wai^ 
far from securing the rest of her time for solitude, 
ai3 friends from distant quarters were frequently 
besetting Barley Wood, and making importunate 
and irresistible demands on her leisure. Ingenious^ 
however, to do good, she now employed herself in 
manufacturing little useful and ornamental articles 
to be sold at fancy fairs for charitable purposes ; 
the fact that they were the produce of her industry 
investing them with many times their intrinsic 
value. The same industry which distinguished 
her literary pursuits was conspicuous in thid 
humbler path of usefulness. On one occasion of 
this sort she knitted so assiduously as to produce 
an abscess in her hand* Such too was her desire 
to be useful in as many ways as possible, that she 
frequently made devices of this kind to plead the 
cause of freedom and humanity. A favourite Con* 
tribution was a drawing of a negro slave in a 
supplicating attitude, under which was written and 
isigned by herself some short metrical appeal/' 
She continued, also, with the assistance of a female 
friend who constantly resided with her aftei* the 
death of her sister Martha, to superintend the 
•Itfikirs of her three schools at "i^aiXjaea., ^Xsv^oskb^ 
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and Cheddar, containing about 600 children ; and 
likewise to take an interest in the three female benefit 
societies established in the same parishes, which, 
we are told, had been so successfully managed that 
by the year 1825 they had saved funds amounting 
to very nearly 2000/. 

In a letter to a friend written in August 1826, 
and enclosing some verses which she had recently 
composed, she says, ^^ You must not suppose thai 
I am grown poetical in my old age. I have long 
abjured all attempts at works of imagination. The 
only one of my youthful fond attachments which 
exists still in its full force is a passion for scenery, 
raising flowers, and landscape-gardening, in which 
I can still indulge in some measure, as lar as open- 
ing a walk from my chamber window among a 
little grove of trees I myself planted twenty-four 
years ago. I wish you could come and see how I 
flourish in my small territory." She did not, how-* 
ever, end her days in this home where she had lived 
so long, and which she had taken so much pleasure 
in fkshioning and adorning. Some disorderly pro* 
feedings of her servants, who appear to have taken 
advantage of the confidence reposed in them, and 
of the inability of their mistress any longer per- 
sonally to superintend their conduct, determined 
Her in the spring of 1828 to break up her establish- 
ment at Barley Wood. On the 18th of April in 
that yeur she removed to «l \m>m«& VnVCVe^dsAt 
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Terrace at Clifton. Unexpected as this change 
was, and severely as such a severance from many 
old and strong attachments could not but be felt, 
she did not suffer any weak regrets to master her. 
The first renoark that she made when she found 
herself in her new house was an expression of 
delight at the bold and varied prospect it com- 
manded. '^ I was always," she said, '^ delighted 
with fine scenery ; but my sight of late years has 
been too dim to discern the distant beauties of the 
Yale of Wrington. It has pleased Providence to 
ordain me, in my last days, a view no less beautiful, 
all the features of which my eye can embrace/' 
*^ In this state of calm acquiescence in the lot ap- 
pointed her,*' continues Mr, Thompson, who reports 
this incident, ''her elastic mind soon recovered 
from its depression, and she was again able to hold 
intercourse with the social and intelligent. Her 
conversation had lost nothing of its brilliancy ; ber 
manner nothing of its liveliness and intellectual 
character. • • , . Such, however, was the multitude 
of visitors whom this more public sojourn brought 
her (nearly 400 in the first three weeks), that she 
was obliged to restrict her levies to two days in the 
week only, while on the rest she was only accessible 
to her most intimate friends. In S^tember 1829 
she writes to Mr. Cadell, — * I have sold my beau 
tiful place, and find Clifton very pleasant. I hav 
fewer cares^ and more comfort.' "Bat «\^aaKr^ 
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continued to flow, but, of course, no longer under 
her immediate inspection. The press she had aban- 
doned ; and correspondence, conversation, and study 
formed the business of her day.** To Mr. "Wilber- 
force we find her writing on the 27th of October: 
— ^' I am diminishing my worldly cares. I have 
told Barley Wood, and have just parted with my* 
copyright to Cadell of those few of my writing^ 
which I had not sold him before. I have ex- 
changed eight * pampered minions' for four sober 
Servants. I have greatly lessened my house ex- 
penses, which enables me to maintain my schools, 
and enlarge my charities." ♦ 

A decay of mental vigour was perceptible in her 
last years ; but this was all. Her habitual cheer- 
fulness never forsook her ; and in some other re-' 
spects she was at near the age of ninety what many 
have ceased to be at seventy. Mr. Roberts has 
printed a letter from her physician Dr. Carrick, of 
Clifton, in which that gentleman says, — ^< It seems 
worthy of remark, that, as it pleased the Almighty 
to protect this distinguished woman to a very ad- 
vanced period of life from the infirmities of temper 
which often tend to render age both unamiable and 
unhappy, so it likewise accorded with his goodness 
to spare her from many of those bodily infirmities 
Which usually accompany length of years. To the 

♦ Roberts, Vv. ^40* 
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very last her eye was not dim ; she could read with 
ease, and without spectacles, the smallest print. 
Her hearing was almost unimpaired; and, until 
very near the close of life, her features were not 
shrunk, nor wrinkled, nor uncomely, and her per- 
son retained to a considerable degree its wonted 
appearance, as at a much earlier period. Even to 
the last, her deathbed was attended with few of the 
pains and infirmities which are almost inseparable 
from sinking nature." She survived till the 7th of 
September 1833, by which date she had attained to 
within five months of the completion of her eighty? 
pinth year. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggao. 

The late excellent Mrs. Grant of Laggan — as she 
continued to be designated to the end of her long 
life from the parish in Inverness-shire of which her 
husband had been clergyman, and with which her 
first publications were connected — affoids another 
remarkable example both of the successful cultiva- 
tion of literature by a woman in trying or unusual 
circumstances, and of the attainment thereby of 
many worldly in addition to higher advantages. 
She has herself told us the story of her early life 
and her first struggles in an unfinished Memoir, 
which has been published since her death. In the 
mere acquisition of knowledge she had no peculiar 
difficulties to encounter either from circumstances 
or from any deficiency in herself. On the contrary, 
her Acuities were quick and early developed ; and 
her opportunities, though not afibrding her a re- 
gular education, were well suited to nourish and 
strengthen those tendencies and powers which 
chieBy gave her mind its distinctive character. 
^J b^^an to live," she observea, ^^ \.o VJaa y^t^^*«»^^ 
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feeling, observation, and recollection much earlier 
than children usually do* I was not acute, I was 
not sagacious, but I had an active imagination and 
uncommon powers of memory. I had no com* 
panion; no one fondled or caressed me, fkr less 
did any one take the trouble of amusing me ; I did 
not till the sixth year of my age possess a single 
toy. A child with less activity of mind would 
have become torpid under the same circumstances. 
Yet, whatever of purity of thought, originality of 
character, and premature thirst for knowledge dis- 
tii]^isfaed me from other children of my age, was, 
I am persuaded, very much owing to these priva*^ 
tions. Never was a human being less improved, 
in the sense in which that expression is generally 
understood ; but never was one less spoilt by in- 
dulgence, or more carefully preserved from every 
species of mental contagion. The result of the 
peculiar circumstances in which I was placed had 
the effect of making me a kind of anomaly very 
different from other people, and very little in- 
fluenced by the motives, as well as very ignorant of 
the modes of thinking and acting, prevalent in the 
world at large." It was this anomalous character, 
in her case happily free from any kind of grotesque- 
ness or absurdity, and allied to everything virtuous 
and noble, that both directed her to literature and 
authorship in the first instance, and gave much of 
its mtereat to what she wrote. 
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Anne Mac vicar — such was her original namiS 
^— was of Highland lineage, both by the father's and 
the mother's side. Her father, Duncan Macvicar, 
she describes as having been ^' a plain^ brave, 
pious man.'* He appears to have been respect- 
ably connected, and to have been brought up to 
an agricultural life, but, at the same time, with 
those military habits which in that day were still 
nearly universal among the Scottish Highlanders of 
all classes. His apparent means of livelihood were 
derived from some farming concern which he car-* 
ried on in conjunction with a relation, styled Cap- 
tain Macvicar, near Fort William, in Inverness- 
9hire ; where he married, in 1753, a granddaughter 
of Mr. Stewart, of Invernahyle, the head of an old 
Argyleshire family. But the farm, probably, did 
Qot prosper ; for, soon after his marriage, he re- 
moved with his wife to Glasgow, and there his 
daughter was born, on the 21st of February, 1 755. 
She was, immediately, however, sent off to Inver* 
ness*shire to be nursed in the house of her grand- 
mother ; so that she was a Lowlander only by the 
ifnere accident of her birthplace, and the earliest 
sights and sounds with which she was familiar were 
those of Highland scenery and the Highland tongue. 
She was not brought back to Glasgow till she 
was eighteen months old, and then it seems to have 
been only that her father might have a parting look 
of her before leaving his native coxmXr^ ^<it K\:^«tvii».^ 
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which he did soon after, with a commission in a 
regiment of foot; though his ultimate object ap-^ 
pears to have been that of settling in the New 
World. His wife and daughter remained in Glas-^ 
gow till the beginning of 1758, and then followed 
him* The next year they were all collected to^ 
gether at a Dutcli settlement, called Claverock, a 
little way below the town of Albanyj in the pro-' 
vince of New York; where Mr. Macvicar was 
stationed with a party of Highlanders. Here Annci 
was taught to read by her mother ; of whom her de-» 
scription is, that she never knew a person of more 
perfect integrity, or more deficient in imagination; 
She learned to read, she tells usj Very rapidly. 
" Here too/' she adds, " among the primitive wor-* 
thies of the settlement, I learned that love of truth 
and simplicity, which I found a charm against arti-i 
fice and pretension of every kind." Meanwhile het 
father had been again called away to active service. 
They were afterwards, for a short time, in the 
town of New York, then at Claverock again, theii^ 
in the town of Albany. From the latter place, in 
October, 1760, Anne, as yet only in her sixth yeai', 
was taken by her father and mother to Oswego, on th6 
banks of Lake Ontario. They set out, with a party^, 
up the Hudson in boats^ " We had," she sayi^, 
^< a most romantic journey ; sleeping sometimes in 
the woods, sometimes in forts, which formed a. <^\!kS)k\w 
of posts in the then trackless wMettie^w ^^X^ssS^. 
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DO books but the Bible and some military treatisei; 
but I grew £uniliar with the Old Testament ; anda 
Scotch sergeant brought me Blind Harry's * Wal* 
lace ;' which, by the aid of such sergeant, I conned 
so diligently, that I not only understood the broad 
Scotch, but caught an admiration for heroism, and an 
enthusiasm for Scotland, that ever anoe has-been like 
a principle of life." 

They returned to Albany in the following year ; 
and, on their way back, a Captain Campbell, aa oU 
friend of her Other's, then stationed at a fort on the 
Mohawk river, gave the child a handsome copy ot 
Milton ; '' which," she continues, " I studied, to very 
little purpose no doubt, all the way down in the 
boat ; but which proved a treasure to me aflerwanls> 
as I never rested till I found out the literal meanii^ 
of the words ; and, in progress of time, at an age 
that I am ashamed to mention, entered into the full 
spirit of it. If I had ever any elevation of thought, 
expansion of mind, or genuine taste for the sublime 
or beautiful, I owe it to my diligent study of this 
volume." This, and other similar instances, a^re 
worth the consideration of those whose principle of 
education is, that nothing ought ever to be put into 
the hands of children, or attempted to be taught to 
them, except what has been completely brought down 
to the level of their understanding. It does not ap- 
pear to be in this way that the growth of mind is 
Jfett /urtberedL We believe tVi&t^W\.m^\.i&Ttilize8 
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and excites young minds is that which thej are at 
first capable of understanding only partially, and 
which, instead of descending to them, gradually 
draws them up towards itself. Little good, indeed, 
ia to be got by any of us out of anything except 
what is more or less beyond us and above us when 
we first apply ourselves to it. Nothing else can 
teach us anything that is really new, or at least can 
make the mind put forth any new powers. The 
dimness and perplexity at the commencement are 
the earnest of clearness and extent of vision to 
come. 

Let us hear Anne Macvicar^s own account of 
what in no long time she made out of her childish, 
and as many would say useless or worse, study of 
Paradise Lost. The most distinguished inhabitant 
of Albany in those days was the widow of Colonel 
Schuyler. '^ Madame Schuyler's house at Albany,' ' 
writes Mrs. Grant, ^' was the resort of all strangers 
whose manners or conduct entitled them to her 
regard. Her ancestors on both sides constituted 
the aristocracy of the province, and her descent, 
her understanding, and education gave her great 
wmght in society, which was increased by the 
liberal use she made of a comparatively large for- 
tune. In her, the warmest fitmily affection and 
the kindest heart were entirely under the control 
of the soundest practical good sense. ..... Some 

time after oar arrival at Albatxy \ «jcfcowi^%2K^^ 
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my parents one evening to visit Madame Schuyler, 

whom I regarded as the Minerva of my imag^ination, 

and treasured all her discourse as the veritable 

Fords of wisdom. The conversation fell upon 

dreams and forewarnings. I rarely spoke till 

spoken to at any time ; but of a sudden the spirit 

moved me to say that bad angels sometimes whis-* 

pered dreams into the soul. When asked for my 

authority, I surprised every one, but myself most 

of all, by a long quotation from £ve*s fatal dream 

infusing into her mind the ambition that led to 

guilt. After this happy quotation I became a 

great £ivourite, and Madame Schuyler never fiiiled 

to tell any one who had read Milton of the origin 

of her partiality." At this time the child would 

appear to have been hardly yet seven years old. 

We much question if any more customary or more 

plausible-looking plan of education could have 

awakened in her mind at that age so much feeling 

of the highest things as this quotation from Milton 

implied. A larger or more exact acquaintance 

with the mere mechanical dexterities of scholarship 

might no doubt have been acquired by another 

method. But that would have been comparatively 

worthless. '' While we reniained in America/' ^e 

proceeds, ^^ I enjoyed much of Madame Schuyler's 

society, and after my father removed from Albany 

I spent .two winters with her in that city. Indeed^ 

JIf my- parents would . ha.ve ^Tl«d -wvtVv me^ she 
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would have kept me entirely with her8el£ Wiiat- 
ever culture my mind received, I owe to her." 

In 1768, her father, whose health was beginning 
to give way, and who thought he had secured a 
provision for himself and his family by some land 
which he had purchased in America on easy terms, 
and the market value of which was every day 
rising as the surrounding country became cleared 
and inhabited, determined to return with his family 
to Scotland, They arrived at Glasgow in May, 
Anne was now in her fourteenth year. '^I was 
first sought after," she says, '^ as something curious 
find anomalous, having none of the embellishments 
of education, knowing only reading, writing, and 
needle-work — writing, indeed, very imperfectly— 
yet familiar with books, with plants, and with trees, 
with all that regarded the face of nature ; perfectly 
ignorant of the customs and manners of the world ; 
combining, with a childish and amusing simplicity, 
a store of various knowledge, which nothing less 
than the leisure of much solitary retirement, and 
the tenacity of an uncommonly retentive memory, 
could have accumulated in the mind of an over- 
grown child, — for such I appeared to those who 
knew my age." . And in a letter written in 1809 
to a friend who had rallied her on her bad spelling 
1 — which, curiously enough, it would appear, stuck 
to her, authoress as she was, to the end of her life — 
after observing that she was deW^VvX.^^ V\\Xx /Cqr^ 
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pleasantry of her correspondent's observations upon 
a defect, which was the less to be excused, inas« 
much as orthography was a thing to be learned 
merely by a common degree of observation, she 
informs her that the first unshackled letter of her 
own diction that she ever wrote in her life was 
actually the one dated in 1773 which makes the 
first of her printed ' Letters from the Mountains.' 
The original of this, she says, she has still beside 
her, *' written in the most childish and unformed 
hand imaginable." And then she gives the follow- 
ing naive and amusing account of her early educa- 
tion: — ^'I was taught to write, when a girl in 
America, by a soldier in my fiither's regiment, who 
began life in the character of a gentleman, but, 
being an incorrigible sot, retained nothing' but a 
fine hand to distinguish him from his fellows when 
he was chosen my teacher; — this tutor of mine 
visited the black hole so of^en that I got copies — 
perhaps twenty — at long intervals, when he was 
removed into another regiment. I was thus de- 
prived of all instruction of this and of almost every 
other kind ; but then it was intended to send me to 
a convent in Canada, where officers' daughters got 
some sort of superficial education. This was de- 
ferred from year to year, and then dropped, because 
we thought of coming home, where I was to learn 
everything; but by that time I was grown very 
tMlI, rery awkward, and «o m!i\«^\.\v^ IVaI «. look 
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disconcerted me, and I went to no school except 
that where dancing was taught, which I very soon 
left from the same miserable conscious awkward- 
ness."* She adds that she then used to exercise 
her handwriting principally in little poems of her 
own composition, in noting down which, with no 
one to direct or overlook her, she employed the 
first spelling that came to hand. 

After she returned to Scotland she spent part of 
three summers at the country house of a family of 
the name of Pagan on the banks of the river Cart 
near Glasgow. Her visit to these friends she de« 
clares that she looks back upon as a valuable part 
of her mental or rather perhaps her moral educa- 
tion. " Minds," she observes, ^^ so pure, piety so 
mild, so cheerful and influential, manners so simple 
and artless, without the slightest tincture of hard- 
ness or vulgarity, such primitive ways of thinking, 
I have never met with, nor could ever have sup- 
posed to exists had I not witnessed. Here were 
the relics of the old Covenanters all round us, and 
here I enriched my memory with many curious 
traits of Scottish history and manners by frequent- 
ing the cottages of the peasantry, and perusing 
what I could find on their smoky bookshelves. 



'*' Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Gnnt of Laggaa ; 
edited by her son, J. T. Grant, Esq., 3 voU. a^Tt^.^ \%v^ 
Yoh I p, 212. 
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Here was education for the heart and mind, well 
adapted for the future lot which Providence assigned 
to me." 

In 1773, when Anne was eighteen, her father 
accepted the office of Barrack-master at Fort 
Augustus in Inverness<shire, and removed thither 
with his family. Here she first met Mr. Grant, 
who held the appointment of chaplain to the garri^ 
son, and whom she describes as '^ connected with 
some of the most respectable families in the neigh* 
bourhood, possessing great personal advantages^ 
and adding that of much refinement of mind, sound 
principle, and a most correct judgment." The 
young clergyman was appointed to the neighbouring 
living of Laggan in 1776, and three years after he 
ftnd Miss Mac vicar were married. "His popu- 
larity," continues his widow, " was secured by his 
manners and conduct ; mine was of more difficult 
attainment, because I was not a native of the 
country, and Highlanders dislike the intrusion of a 
stranger. How^ever, I had both pride and pleasure 
in overcoming difficulties. Thus, by adopting the 
customs, studying the Gaelic language, and, above 
all, not wondering at anything local and peculiar, 
with the aid of a most worthy and sensible mother- 
in-law, I acquired that share of the good will of 
my new connexions, and the regard of the poor, 
without which, even with the fond affection of a 
^UoW'inindf such a residence vjo\j\A. \d«^ \sr«s!l 
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scarcely supportable. My father soon afterwards 
removed to Fort George, near Inverness, and had 
generally one or two of my children residing with 
him and my mother. I acquired a taste for farm- 
ing, led a life of fervid activity, and had a large 
family of children, all promising, and the greater 
number of them beautiful. I felt much at home 
among our neighboura and the tenantry, and many 
things occurred that might give interest to a 
hiore extended biography, but must be here passed 
over. I generally passed some weeks every sum- 
mer at Fort George with my parents, and kept up 
a constant correspondence with my friends in the 
South." 

In this way life passed not only happily, but, as 
matters turned out, in the constant, though imper- 
ceptible and unconscious accumulation of what was 
to prove to be the very means of existence in other 
circumstances. It is a striking illustration of the 
remark that, let one acquire any branch of useful 
knowledge or skill whatever, and a day will come 
when it will be of service. The rule is, to take 
advantage of every opportunity of making any such 
acquisition. Everything that Mrs. Grant was now 
doing was growing, without her being aware of it, 
into a fund for the future ; — the correspondence she 
kept up with her friends, her study of the Gaelic 
language, and of the character and customs Oi^ \X^^ 
Highlanders, even more than, wYiat tda^V* \«;:^^ 
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seemed at the moment to be of more immediate 
utility, the knowledge which she attained of agri- 
cultural operations and the habits of activity to 
which she inured herself. The ^' pride and plea* 
sure in overcoming difficulties," of which shs 
speaks, and whatever other present g^tification or 
profit attended her exertions, were only the promise 
of the full repayment they were eventually to 
bring her. 

Many years thus flowed on, not in unclouded 
sunshine, but with no more than the usual human 
allotment of shadow and vicissitude. They had 
been married about twenty- three years, and of 
eleven children had lost three in early infuicyi 
when their eldest son, a most amiable and pro- 
mising boy, for whom the interest of a friend had 
already obtained a commission in the army, was 
carried off by consumption in his sixteenth year* 
^His &ther, whose health had been always pre- 
carious, and from whom his children seem to have 
inherited the insidious disease that was to steal them 
nearly all away one after another in the spring of 
their days from their mother^s eyes, sank under this 
blow, and after eighteen months more Mrs. Grant 
was a widow. This was in 1801, when she woald 
be in her forty-sixth year. Another boy had been 
born a fortnight after the death of his brother. 
^' I was thus," she says, '< left \idth eight children. 
Dot bee from debt, yet ONvin^ \«b& n^^axl tkiV^I be 
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expected, considering the size of our family, and 
the decent hospitality which was kept up in a 
manner that,< on looking back, astonishes even my- 
self, as it did others at the time. I was too much 
engrossed with my irreparable loss, on the one hand, 
and too much accustomed to a firm reliance on the 
fatherly care of Him who will not abandon the 
children of a righteous man, on the other, to have 
any fears for the support of so many helpless crea- 
tures. I felt a confidence on their account that to 
many might appear romantic and extravagant." 
Tet, apparently, it was upon what she might be able 
to earn by her own exertions, woman as she was, 
that she had mainly to depend for bread to herself 
and her children ; for her father had nothing to 
give her or to leave her ; — his American property 
had all been swallowed up in the gulf of the Revo- 
lution. All the certain income that she had was a 
small pension from the War Office, to which she 
was entitled in consequence of her husband having 
obtained a military chaplaincy a few years before 
his death. She says nothing of any allowance from 
the Widows' Fund, to which it is now obligatory 
upon every clergyman of the Scottish church to 
subscribe ; so that her husband had probably neg- 
lected to secure her that benefit. At all events 
the thirty or forty pounds a-year which she might 
have had from that source would have afford<i.d -^ 
yery insufficient support for so numero\>a ^ ^m^ 

If 
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One additional source of income only she had for a 
short time after the loss of her husband, in a cheap 
farm which they had rented from the Duke of 
Gordon, and which his Grace kindly allowed her 
to retain at the old rent not only for the year after 
that in which Mr. Grant died, but for the ensuing 
one also. Here she herself remained with the 
younger portion of her children ; her elder daugh- 
ters finding meanwhile a home with her &ther and 
mother, who had some time before this returned to 
Glasgow. 

Such were the circumstances in which Mrs. 
Grant was led to try whether she could not better 
her fortunes by the exercise of her literary talents, 
hitherto employed only in private for her own amuse- 
ment and the gratification of a few intimate friends. 
" I should now mention," she relates, " that I 
very early discovered a faculty of rhyming, scarcely 
worthy to be dignified with the name of poetry, 
but easy and fluent. My first essay was scrawled 
in a kind of Milton ic verse, when I was little 
more than nine years old. I meant it for a secret ; 
but my father showed it to some of our friends, 
which made me very much ashamed ; and I think, 
whatever I might have meditated, I never wrote 
more till I wandered on the banks of the CSart, and 
afterwards at Fort Augustus, and again upon my 
way home to Laggan, after spending some months 
^amongmy friends at Glas^oNr. MV \.\\<^a^ ocica- 
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sional scraps I gave away, never having preserved 
a single copy. My friends were more apprehen- 
sive of pecuniary distress for me than I was for 
myself, and well knew how reluctant I should be to 
appear before the public as a writer ; — this, perhaps, 
as much from pride as from modesty, I had been 
oflen urged by partial friends to write for the book- 
sellers ; but, in the first place, I had more dread of 
censure than hope of applause; and, besides I 
could not find leisure, devoted as I was to a ten- 
derly affectionate husband, whose delicacy of consti- 
tution, and still greater delicacy of mind, made my 
society and attendance essential to him. It still is 
gratifying to me to think of my steadiness in this 
refusal. I had, during some of the years which 
tasked my faculties of every kind to intense exer- 
tion, much aid and comfort from a young lady 
[Miss Charlotte Grant] related to my husband's 
family, whom particular cirumstances had sepa- 
rated from her nearer relatives ; yet, owing to her 
absence during winter in town, my duties grew 
every day more arduous. Nothing indeed but the 
deepest gratitude to the invaluable friends of my 
early days would have induced me to carry on 
the frequent correspondence now known to the 
public; it was only in early summer mornings, 
and late winter ones, that I could find time to 
write. An excellent constitution, and equal, cheer- 
ful spirits^ for which I could never >Qe VJwax^iSxiS. 
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enough, bore me through a great deal." But the 
brave exertions, thus originally made from a dis- 
interested motive, were now, as often happens, unex- 
pectedly to become productive in the hour of need 
The bread cast upon the waters was about to retuin 
after many days. The friends among whom Mrs. 
Grant had scattered her verses had carefully trea- 
sured them, though she herself had kept no copies, 
and it was now determmed that steps should be 
taken for having a volume of them published by 
subscription. The zeal with which they set about 
the good work, and their extraordinary success, 
are honourable both to themselves and to her. 
Before she had herself even heard of the project, 
and indeed before the materials for the publication 
were collected, the proposals were dispersed all 
over Scotland. '^ My personal friends," she says, 
" were not only zealous themselves, but procured 
new friends for me, who afterwards showed the 
warmest interest in my welfare. Being very much 
attached to my humble neighbours, I had at one 
time written, as part of a letter, a page or two of 
poetical regret at the hard necessity that forced so 
many to emigrate. The friend who had preserved 
this effusion sent it home, and advised me to en- 
large and complete the sketch. I did so, and thus 
was finished ' The Highlanders,' the principal poem 
in the published collection ; the rest I did not see 
ag&iD till I saw them m T^im\.r T>ftfc N^Vasaft^ 
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under the title of • Original Poems, with some 
Translations from the Gaelic/ appeared in 1803, 
with a list of subscribers extending to the unpre- 
cedented number of three thousand. '* Some of 
these," says Mrs. Grant, with her characteristic 
frankness, '^ I owed to esteem, but certainly the 
greatest number to compassion or to influence ; so 
that my gratitude was mingled with a sense of 
humiliation." But, although something of the 
latter feeling was natural enough in the circum- 
stances, the same good sense, and even the proper 
pride, from which it sprung would protect her 
from being too much depressed by it. The view 
that she took of the fact was no doubt the cor- 
rect one, and evinced a just appreciation of the 
really slight merit of her verses ; but she would 
be thereby only the more roused to endeavour to 
produce something on another occasion which 
would have more intrinsic value, and be more 
deserving of the public patronage on its own ac- 
count. 

Her troubles and sorrows, however, were far 
from being yet over. She had already, indeed, 
been menaced with a new blow. A short time be- 
fore the publication of her Poems, her eldest daugh- 
ter, Mary, had been invited by an English lady, 
Mrs. Protheroe, wife of the late Edward Protheroe, 
Esq., M. P. for Bristol, to come and reside h>(\1Vv 
her as a friend , receiving at the avwae Vva\^ %\yOa. ^xv 
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allowance as would put it in her power to assist 
her family. Her mother did not feel justified in 
declining this proposal, and Miss Grant was ac- 
cordingly sent to Bristol, where everythiDg con- 
duced to make her feel herself most ag^reeably esta- 
blished in her new position. But before very long 
news came to her mother that she was dangerously 
ill, and that it was absolutely necessary she should 
herself go to take charge of her. '* I was obliged," 
she writes, ^' to set out immediately, in a state of 
mind impossible to describe, and to leave my fiunOy 
under the care of two trusty and most attached ser- 
vants and a daughter of eighteen — that incompa- 
rable daughter Isabella, who, while she remained on 
earth, was like a guardian angel to us all." It was 
the middle of winter; and when she arrived in 
Bristol she found her daughter very ill, and was 
plainly told by her friends that she was not likely 
to recover. The physician who attended her de- 
clared that her only chance of recovery was by 
residing for some months at the hot wells in the 
neighbourhood, and drinking the waters. ^< This," 
continues her mother, '^ was a formidable proposal 
to me ; but I trusted in the hand which had hitherto 
upheld me, and took lodgings at the hot wells, 
where I found myself repaid for what was certainly 
▼«ry inconvenient by seeing my daughter in a great 
l||Mire restored to health." After spending a 
^■Mit with a friend in "Pl^m^^ftxv,^^ v«^ ^\. 
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out together for Scotland ; it appears to have been 
considered that Miss Grant was incapacitated by 
the precarious state of her health for retain- 
ing her situation. " It was the end of April 
(1803)," says Mrs. Grant, "when we arrived in 
Glasgow. I found my father suffering from an ill- 
ness in that city, which proved his last ; and I left 
my daughter with him. Returning to my home at 
Laggan, after seeing all the luxury that wealth 
affords, I set out, mounted on a horse that was sent 
to meet me, on a dark showery day, and travelled 
over the bleak unvaried heath of Drumochter with 
unspeakable delight. I was going from a world 
where I was a sorrowful unknown wanderer, to a 
place where every countenance brightened at my 
approach, and where affectionate children were to 
meet me with rapture." 

A few weeks after this Mrs. Grant removed 
with her family from Laggan to a house called 
Woodend, near Stirling, having attached to it some 
garden -ground and a lawn, on which she could 
feed a couple of cows. About the same time her 
father died, upon which her mother came to live 
with her. She thus describes her life at Woodend 
in a letter to a friend written in July 1804 : — " I 
live in a great hurry, notwithstanding my aide-de- 
camps, whose diligence in performing their several 
duties I have no reason to complain of; but I have 
dedicated this summer to makm^ cex\jK\xw'axTw\'^- 
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ments in the \vay of gardening and household 
affairs, which will leave me at leisure to apply 
to a new literary task when these beautiful days 
shorten ; for I really cannot think of shutting my- 
self up with my own gloomy reflections, while all 
nature smiles invitation around me. You can't 
think, too, how many little rural employments I 
create to myself by the help of three cows which 
I graze this summer, and which constitute no con- 
temptible dairy. The love of farming is cousin- 
german to the love of nature : no person that has 
ever tasted the sweets of weeding turnips and 
pulling lint, not to mention the transports of mark- 
ing the first bloom nodding on potatoes, — no such 
agricultural enthusiast can give up these pursuits 
without a pang like that of a defeated general or a 
neglected beauty." 

But, as she remarks in her autobiographical 
sketch, she never was long without a trouble of one 
kind or another. In the end of the year 1804 she 
was suddenly summoned again to the south. The 
eldest of her two surviving sons, Duncan, had, 
much to his mother's regret, chosen the army for 
his profession, and, having been shortly before ap- 
pointed a cadet for Woolwich, had, within a few 
days of completing his preparatory course of study 
at the military academy at Marlow, become in- 
volved in a mutiny of a number of the young men, 
iHllfe bad occasioned his exi^>}\dow^ ^\.\vq.\x^Vv^9j& it 
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appears, he had taken no active part in the afifair, 
but only, having unfortunately had the design con- 
fided to him, had from a feeling of honour kept the 
secret and afterwards refused to give up the names 
of the others. " Until," says his mother, in a letter 
written some time after, ^^I heard the circum- 
stances truly explained from his patron, Mr. Charles 
Grant of the India House, I was inexpressibly 
wretched ; for disgrace was new to me, and I could 
not support it." Meanwhile, through Mr. Grant, 
who was then Chairman, an East India cadetship 
had been obtained for her son — the Duke of York, 
the Commander-in-chief, being persuaded to remain 
quiescent. It was this affair, according to the ac« 
count she gives in her autobiographical fragment, 
that led to her next literary adventure. '^ I was 
detained," she says, ^' heavy-hearted enough, fox 
some months in London, to see him prepared for 
going to India. The equipment of my son was a 
new an^ heavy expenditure, for which I was not 
well provided. In this situation my friends strongly 
advised me to publish my Letters ; a resource in 
which I had little faith ; and, had I thought it 
available, such a disclosure was very grating to my 
feelings, for two reasons. First, because I always 
thought it extremely indelicate to publish letters in 
the lifetime of the author ; and next, because, to suit 
them for public perusal, and avoid miscon&ti:u.cl\Ki^ 
in my own circle, I saw that 1 sYicwXdL ^flA\\.^^ft.- 
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cessary to exclude the most amusing and interesting 
passages, namely, those that related more particu- 
larly to my friends and their friends, as well as 
much harmless badinage and veritable narrative.'' 
It appears, however, from her correspondence that 
the new destination of her son had been arranged 
some time before she left Scotland, and also that 
the publication of her Letters was one of the ob- 
jects of her journey to London. Writing from 
Woodend to a friend in Glasgow on the 13th of 
December 1804, she says, — "I am now going to 
set out on another less distressing journey, though 
my time of life and state of health make every 
journey severe. My son sets sail for India in the 
beginning of January. . « . And there are certain 
literary plans, &c., to be promoted by this journey." 
We are to understand, then, that she had been pre- 
vailed upon to lay aside her scruples about sending 
the letters to the press before her expenses were 
increased by the unexpected postponement of her 
son's departure for India, which did not taike place 
till March. In a subsequent letter to her Glasgow 
correspondent dated from London, the 28th of 
January 1806, she mentions that she b to go the 
next day to Richmond, there to remain for six 
weeks to finish her literary task. Writing again 
from Richmond on the 8th pf April, she says, 
^^ My literary task is not yet finished. I meet with 
many iiiteiTuptions from m^ itieiAft/ia^Vv^^Xv^&c, 
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I am, as usual, very busy to little purpose." The 
rest of the story she has thus told in her auto- 
biography : — " After arriving in London I was at 
the utmost loss, knowing no bookseller, how to dis- 
pose of my defective and ill-arranged manuscripts. 
Happily, I met with a Scotch friend, who knew 
something of Messrs. Longman and Rees, and pro- 
mised to introduce me. I went to them with no 
enviable feelings, being fully as much ashamed of 
my sliabby manuscript as Falstaff was of his ragged 
recruits. Mr. Longman, however, took it gra- 
ciously, submitted it to his invisible critic, and in 
a few days I heard the glad sound that it would do 
very well for publication. I was told that it would 
be set about immediately, and would be ready in 
three or four months, it being arranged that I 
should receive half of the profits, the booksellers 
bearing the risk of printing. This was in spring 
1805. Summer and autumn passed; winter came; 
spring returned ; — still not a word of my book. I 
thought my papers had been lost, or thrown aside 
as useless, and, occupied with a thousand other 
cures, I had almost forgotten them, when I received 
at Woodend a letter informing me that my book 
was printed, and nothing was wanted but the 
Preface, which, it seems, was the last thing re- 
quired. Certainly never was Prefe.ce more expe- 
ditiously written. In half an hour after the l<el\Rit 
was received the Preface was awa^ lo ^\}\xSa»% vck 
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overtake the evening post. I had declined to give 
my name to the public as the author of the Letters, 
and therefore could not be much affected, farther 
than a pecuniary disappointment, by their being 
overlooked. Yet I have been seldom so much sur- 
prised as when my kind neighbour Lady Stewart 

^ casually mentioned her hearing from London that 
a book called ^ Letters from the Mountains' divided 
with some other new publications the attention of 
readers that summer. No person, I believe, was 
so astonished at their success as myself. My book- 
sellers dealt liberally with me, and many persons of 
distinguished worth interested themselves in me, 
and sought my acquaintance, in consequence of 
perusing those Letters." 

A few additional facts relating to this publica- 
tion and its results may be gleaned from her cor- 
respondence. Thirty years before, when she was a 
girl of seventeen, Mr. Hatsell, now become principal 
clerk of the House of Commons, had, when on a 
visit to Fort Augustus, resided in her father's 
house, and taken some notice of her. When her 
new book was about to make its appearance she 
wrote to that gentleman, with a copy of her Poems, 
expressing a hope that he might not altogether 
have forgotten her, and briefly detailing what had 
befallen her since they had met. She seems to 
have had no answer at the time : but nearly a year 

^n^ter, when her book had becu .^\3\i\\%\vfiA, ^^ €Lud 
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her again writing to Mr. Hatsell from Woodend, 
as follows : — '* Sir, I have just been greatly sur- 
prised, as well as deeply affected, by your very 
kind letter. The pressure of very peculiar cir- 
cumstances emboldened me to solicit your protec- 
tion for my most unwilling publication when I was 
in London ; but I was so little satisfied with my- 
self for thus exposing my motives to the mercy of 
unkind conjecture, that I endeavoured to forget 
that I had written. So far I succeeded, that for 
months I have not recollected this indiscretion, for 
such indeed I accounted it. Judge, then, besides 
being dazzled by generosity, and soothed by deli- 
cacy, how much I am relieved to find I have not 
been misconstrued ... So far from refusing, from 
a mistaken notion of dignity, your offered kindness, 
I am proud to owe an obligation conferred by such 
a character, and in such a manner." And from a 
letter written a few months later to her friend 
Mrs. Smith of Jordanhill (one of the correspond- 
ents to whom the * Letters from the Mountains' 
had been originally addressed) it may be collected 
that Mr. Hatsell's exertions in her behalf were not 
confined to the present in money he had made her 
in the first instance. She had removed with her 
family from Woodend to a house in the town of 
Stirling in the latter part of this year. " My 
dear friend," she writes from Stirling to Mrs. 
Smith, in October, " 1 write al WvSs ^i!ctNAR.>^Sact 
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time to give you what I know you will think very 
pleasing intelligence. The Countess of Hareourt) 
Lady Charlotte Finch, formerly governess to the 
Royal Family, and many other distinguished 
people, have been stirred up by the letters addressed 
to the Lady of Jordan hill, and other such letters, 
to take a most active interest in the family of the 
writer. They have made Mr. George Chalmers 
write down for a list of all my family, their names 
and ages, with a view, I am told, of doing them 
good. Charlotte [her daughter, who had now been 
nearly a year domiciled with her mother's friends 
at Richmond] writes me that she has had many 
visits from different ladies of high fashion, but 
higher merit, whom she enumerates, who are very 
anxious to know, among other particulars, the ex- 
act size, complexion, and air of her mother 1 . . . . 
I have a letter, too, from my good friend Mr. 
Hatsell, who says he has just had a visit of two 
days from Dr. Porteus, the Bishop of London, and 
cannot say how highly he speaks, &c. &c. ; and, 
moreover, his lordship offers to forward another 
edition of said Letters, which he is to compress into 
two volumes .... Mr. H. tells me he now sees a 
fair prospect of my arriving, by good management, 
at a state of comfortable independence." Her pub- 
lishers, too, dealt with her in a manner that gave 
her great satisfaction. Writing to Mr. Hatsell in 
^munter of this same year, stvesa^^, ^''\i^re.vSx>a!ift 
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were payment, you should be as liberally dealt 
with as I have been by my booksellers. Further I 
cannot proceed without disburthening my mind of 
the wonder and admiration which the liberality of 
these most generous booksellers has excited. Know 
then, dear sir, that Longman and Company sent me 
their account stated, in which they have allowed me 
a handsome sum, out of their own half of the pro- 
fits, as a free gift." Meanwhile, in March 1807, 
we find Mr. Chalmers transmitting her a post bill for 
300/., the sincere tribute of three gentlemen, Mr. 
Angerstein, Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Bonar, the 
opulent merchants, to her virtues and her talents, 
and to the useful application of both to the best 
interests of society. Again, to Mr. Hatsell in 
October 1807, after the second edition of the 
* Letters' had appeared, she writes,—" Longman, 
who is doubtless the prince of booksellers, has 
written me a letter expressed with such deli- 
cacy and liberality as is enough to do honour to 
all Paternoster Row : he tells me that the profits 
of the second edition of the * Letters' amount to 
400/.; of which they keep a hundred to answer 
for bad debts and uncalculated expenses, and 
against the beginning of next year I get the 
other three .... He urges me for the Errata, 
saying, and possibly thinking, the third edition will 
be out in a month. Meantime I buy stock, cal- 
culate and wonder at my own y?ea\V\\, — ^V.ci ^\Cv^^ 
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however, you may believe the sad occurrences of 
this summer did not add.'* 

These last words were full of terrible meaning. 
In the beginning of March her daughter Charlotte 
had been attacked by an influenza then general 
in London. About three weeks after a letter ar- 
rived strongly urging her to come to Richmond 
immediately. When she arrived in the beginning 
of April she found her daughter in an almost hope- 
less state. On Sunday the 19th of that month she 
writes to a friend in town from Brompton, whither 
the invalid had been removed, — " Charlotte, since 
you saw her, has been better than I hoped .... I 
trust we shall be equal to to*mor row's proposed re- 
moval into town, and that it will be a prelude to 
comfort, either earthly or divine.*' But the poor 
girl breathed her last soon afler daylight on the 
morning of the 21st. She was only in her seven- 
teenth year, and, beautiful, amiable, and of an un- 
derstanding beyond her age, she was a general 
favourite, and the darling and pride of her mother's 
heart. ^< Her letters still remaining,*' says her 
surviving brother, *^ show her to have been pos- 
sessed of much of her mother's energy of character, 
and abound in expressions of warm affection, 
and sentiments of piety and truth." ^< Daily and 
hourly," we find her mother writing to a friend 
after she had returned home from her melancholy 
jonroey^ '^ I seem to feel mote de^Y^V^ 1\\^ lQ«a of my 
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incomparable Charlotte, whose sterling worth, be- 
sides her warm affections and premature abilities, 
was beyond what you can imagine." This was on 
the 12th of June. Another daughter, Catherine, 
her second, now in her twenty-fifth year, was 
already in a state which awakened the most serious 
apprehensions. '^ Catherine's illness,*' this letter 
goes on, '^ sinks deeper into my heart than all my 
other sorrows, and has for the time disconcerted 
all my plans, Charlotte's death greatly aggravated 
her distress." Meanwhile the anxious mother was 
called away on a short visit to the north of Eng- 
land. On the 20th of July she writes to a friend 
from Fellfoot in Westmoreland, — " When it 
pleases God to restore Catherine to health, we 
shall all breathe again ; and I have a letter from 
my medical friend, saying he doubts little of my 
finding' her much better when I return." And, 
after saying that if she should find her daughter 
better she will lose no time in giving her the ad- 
vantage of a sea- voyage, she adds, << If I had none 
but myself to think of, I should be the happiest of 
human beings; for there is nothing enjoyable — 
* no wholesome fruit that borders virtue's way ' 
— but what I taste with the keenest relish, and 
every short interval of ease is to me like a child's 
holiday." Very short was her present interval of 
ease and hope. On the 3rd of August she writes 
to the same friend from Glasgow , — ^^ Q,^\>cvwxw^> 
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my admired and truly admirable Catherine, is at 
rest ! .... I found a letter addressed, by my de- 
sire, to Fellfoot, in which they told me that she had 
not at any rate been worse than when I saw her, and 
that they hoped she would be better by the time 
I returned. Some days after I got a letter at 
Rokeby from Mrs. Hall. I opened it, and found 
the iirst lines a preparation for some wounding intel- 
ligence. I feared it might affect me so powerfully 
as to force me to distress a house full of strangers, 
and particularly alarm Mary, whose mind had suf- 
fered so much from former distress, that she was 
ill prepared for a new shock. I put the letter, 
unread, in my pocket, and feigned indisposition to 
Mary, to account for the tremors I felt, which 
shook me every now and then almost to feinting. 
I sent Mary to bed before me, and when she was 
asleep opened the fatal letter. I will not describe 
my anguish on finding the dear creature had got 
beyond my cares and tenderness at the very time 
I was languishing to clasp her to my breast." 

Nothing could be finer than the manner in 
which this admirable woman bore herself under 
these accumulated strokes. All her conduct showed 
bow deeply she felt that she lived not for herself 
but for those whom Heaven had made dependent 
^pon her exertions. Her late journey to England, 
^Jiich separated her from her dying daughter, had 

len to bring Yiom<a «i. \y\.^^ Vi«^^ a 
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nephew of Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, whose education 
she had agreed to take charge of for a few years, 
for the sake of adding to her income and means of 
bringing up and providing for her &mily. And 
now, when she had returned to her mourning house- 
hold, there was no selfish indulgence of grief on 
her part. All her efforts were applied and all her 
mental resources called into requisition to sustain 
the spirits of the rest. Nor, inspired by her ex- 
ample, did they fail to second her endeavours. On 
the 10th of August she writes again as follows to 
the same friend to whom the letter we have just 
quoted was addressed: — "I wrote to you from 
Glasgow after having gone through the distress of 
communicating this most unlooked-for stroke to 
Mary. The telling it to Isabella was still more 
terrible, and its effect was really beyond my fears ; 
so that, instead of indulging the sorrows of nature, 
or even that sad peace that so often succeeds a 
violent mental conflict, I am forced to exert unna- 
tural spirits to comfort others, and tremble all over 

with terror for some new infliction Anne, 

that truly amiable creature, is my chief consolation ; 
deeply does she feel, and bitterly does she weep, 
though silently ; yet her anxiety about my health 
and peace so far conquers her own distress, that she 
constantly watches my looks, reads me asleep at 
night, and is at a very early hour at m^ h^A&vife \si 
read to me again : in short, tiotYvm^ eaxw ^^^^'^ >isNa 
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industrious tenderness of her attention." And 
afterwards she adds, — "I do indeed suffer very 
deeply; my affection and mj vanity are hoth 
wounded in thus suddenly losing the omament of 
our family, of whom we were all too proud. Yet 
I will not forsake the living, nor omit anything 
that can do good or give pleasure to my friends, 
while life or ability are left me." 

Very soon after we find her occupied in the pre- 
paration of a new literary work, her * Memoirs of 
an American Lady,' in which she embodied her 
recollections of the scenes, events, and friends of 
the earliest portion of her life. In a letter to the 
same friend written on the 5th of September she 
describes the difficulty she had in pursuing this 
labour amid the bustle and confusion of so large a 
family cooped up in a small house in winter, when 
the younger members cannot go out to play. ** My 
room," she says, " has the nursery above it, and 
the kitchen below it, and my nerves are torn to 
pieces with noise and running out and in ; the only 
other habitable room is occupied by my mother: 
I except the dwellings of Misses and Masters. The 
drawing-room is liable to a succession of morning 
visitors, and the dining-room wants, but ^ armed 
knights and whistling hawks' to be like Branksome 
Hall. Where, then, could the Memoirs of an 
American Lady be born and nursed ? More of this 
again" But soon a^tet \\v\a ^Xv^ ^XaxmYcv^ ''C^SL^is& 
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first of her youngest girl, Moore — who had been a 
pet of her father's — and then that of the next 
youngest, Anne, a " model of patient sweetness," 
for a time drew her off from everything else. 
They both, however, recovered for the present ; and 
their mother returned with her wonted buoyancy 
to her task. To her friend Mr. Hatsell she writes 
on the 21st of December, — " I find, upon retracing 
the scenes once so familiar, many long-departed 
images rise to my recollection, and that in this in- 
stance memory *is not dead, but sleepeth.' In 
short, I begin to write con amove, and hope to 
succeed. This new occupation of mine I find very 
useful in blunting the stings of painful recollection, 
and erasing for a time ^ the written troubles of the 
brain.' " She found it expedient at last, however, 
partly that she might have a greater command of 
quiet and leisure, partly in the hope that change of 
air and scene would be advantageous to the droop- 
ing health of her daughter Isabella, whom she took 
with her, to pay a visit of a few months to her 
friend Sir John Legard at Sunbury, near Rich- 
mond, in whose hospitable mansion, it may be re- 
membered, Elizabeth Smith had spent some of the 
last days of her life two years before ; and there 
she completed her book. It was published at 
London, in three volumes, in the summer or 
autumn of 1808. " I trembled for the fate o^lViSa. 
book^" she writes to her son in \vi^\«t, Va. ^^«^ 
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1809; ^^but it has gone off with great success: 
the whole impression of fifteen hundred copies was 
sold in three months, and the second edition is now 
printed, and selling rapidly, I believe.** 

In 1810 Mrs. Grant removed from Stirling to 
Edinburgh, in which city she passed the remainder 
of her days. In one of her first letters from ber 
new residence she informs Mr. Hatsell that she had 
just received a second bill for a hundred pounds, 
the first having been sent her about a year before, 
from some ladies of Boston, in the United States, 
who had had her last book reprinted there, and had 
remitted her these sums as the profits of the sale. 
In 1811 she published her 'Essays on the Super- 
stitions of the Highlands of Scotland, with Transla- 
tions from the Gaelic,' in two volumes. In the 
beginning of 1812 her mother died at the age of 
eighty-four. She had intended that her < Essays' 
should be her last work ; but in 1814 she published 
a trifle entitled ' Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen, 
a Poem,' which attracted very little attention. 
After this she employed her pen only in a few 
occasional magazine contributions, and in her c<ff- 
respondence with her friends, which she kept up 
with unabated activity and spirit to the end of her 
life. In August 1814 she lost her daughter Anne, 
after an illness that had lasted nearly a year, 
hat a heavenly treasure she has been to me I" 
in a letter to a {nend^xVu^tL the day 
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after the blow had fallen on her. " Whatever vexed 
or harassed me, I always found a balm from her 
lips and a cordial in her eyes to soothe and cheer 
me ; her last words were a fervid expression of the 
unequalled affection she bore me." A fortnight be- 
fore, her eldest son had died, at the age of twenty- 
seven, at Surat in India ; and the sad intelligence 
arrived to darken the opening of the next year. In 
a letter to a friend a few weeks after the unhappy 
mother thus writes : — " Excepting the cloud of 
disgrace dwelling on a beloved memory, which I 
consider as the most dreadful of evils, my late mis- 
fortune has wanted no aggravation. For months, 
for more than a year, letters that truly spoke the 
flowing heart had poured in from my son in India 
by every ship, — all the yearnings of family affec- 
tion seeming only increased by time and distance ; 
all the heart-sickness which this love of those 
left behind could produce — ^all the prospects of 
success, growing reputation, powerful and deeply 
interested friends ; and, to me of all other things 
the most grievous, a constant complaint of not 
hearing from me, though I had repeatedly written 
with assurances of undiminished affection. All 
this retrospection I have to endure, and, wonderful 
to tell, have been enabled to endure it, with a 
firmness, upon the whole, that surprises myself, 
though at times strong pangs of recollection, aided 
by fancj too active, and memoTy loo fei^iJoSxiX, y^ 
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me for a wliile upon the rack, from which I gladly 
escape by trying for an interest in every ordinary 
thing, but more successfully in any limited exer- 
tion for the good of others." She had firmn€» 
at the same time to check the excessive grief of her 
eldest daughter, struck to the earth for the moment 
by this last calamity. " My dear Mary," she writes 
to her, " I have just read your letter, and, with 
every allowance for human frailty, sisterly affection, 
and the sinking effect of many sorrows, I must 
affectionately reprove you for indulging, under any 
circumstances, the feeling, or expressing the lan- 
guage, of despair. Had we been reduced by the 
death of your dear brother to extreme poverty, and 
deprived of the daily society of a beloved relative, 
as has been the case with many other more deserv- 
ing persons, we should not be entitled to speak of 
* the extinction of every hope ;' because even then 
the gates of a blessed immortality would have been 
still more visibly open to us for our transient 
though severe sufferings. But here we had no right 
to rest any hopes on him so early taken from us, 
but those of knowing at a distance that he loved and 
remembered us. I never meant that we should 
subsist upon the price of blood, as I think all do 
who live at ease on what prolongs the exile of their 
relatives in that fatal Indian climate. "We have 
the same worldly views of subsisting by our own 
exertions as we hadbefoie*, ^jai^QivaNve^^^^^tAir- 
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ity, if we improve and patiently submit to the 
divine will, are improved by this severity from that 
fatherly hand which chastens in love." For some 
years after this she was visited by no new sorrow ; 
but, in July 1821, her youngest daughter, Moore, 
"was taken away, in her twenty-fifth year ; and two 
years afler Isabella followed her sister. One daughter 
alone, Mary, the eldest, now survived ; and her too 
the grave received in November 1827. " My 
dearest Mary," her mother writes to an old friend 
on the first day of the following year, " might al- 
most be said to have died with Isabella ; — with that 
angelic being the life of life was extinguished. 
Since that time Mary was not a moment absent 
from my thoughts, and the object of perpetual 
solicitude. The chapter of sorrow and anxiety is 
now closed.** Of her twelve children the youngest 
alone, the son who was to fulfill the pious duty of 
editing her Memoirs and Correspondence, now re- 
mained. Yet the strong-hearted old woman lived 
on for a good many years longer. It was not till 
the 7th of November 1838, when she was within 
a few months of the completion of her eighty-fourth 
year, that her earthly existence terminated. 

Mrs. Grant's life, for some years after she gave 
up writing for the public, had been in part de- 
voted to an intellectual employment of another 
kind : the superintendence of the education of a 
succession of young persons of Vvet o^xv ^^-^..^ ^\Nscfc 
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were sent to reside with her. PVom the year 1826, 
also, her means had been further increased byi 
pension of 100/., which was granted to her by Gewgt 
the Fourth, on a representation drawn up by Sii 
Walter Scott, and supported by Henry Mackeozie, 
Lord Jefirey, and other distinguished persons amoDg 
her friends in Edinburgh, who therein declared 
their belief that Mrs. Grant had rendered eminent 
services to the cause of religion, morality, know- 
ledge, and taste; and that her writings had '^pro- 
duced a strong and salutary effect upon her coan* 
try men, who not only found recorded in them much , 
of national history and antiquities, which would 
gtherwise have been forgotten, but found them 
combined with the soundest and best lessons of 
virtue and morality." During the period of nearly 
thirty years that she resided there, she was a prin- 
cipal figure in the best and most intellectual society 
of the Scottish metropolis ; and to the last her lite- 
rary celebrity made her an object of curiosity and 
attraction to strangers from all parts of the world. 
Even after the loss of the last of her dauo-hters, 
her correspondence testifies that she still took a 
lively interest in everything that went on around 
her. An American gentleman, the Rev. E. D. 
Griffin, who was introduced to her in 1829, thus 
describes her in a letter which is printed in his 
^Eemains,' published at New York in 1831: — 
" I have seen Mrs. Grant ot T^si^^^xv. ^sx^ -^ ^ 
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able ruin ; she is so lame as to be obliged to 
with crutches [this was the consequence of a 
own a stair, which she had had nine years 
e], and even with this assistance her motions 
ow and languid. Still she is not only resigned 
heerful ; her confidence in divine goodness has 
' failed. I think I shall never forget that 
"able countenance, so marked by suffering yet 
inquil, so indicative at once both of goodness 
if greatness. The broad and noble forehead, 
3 all, relieved by the parted grey hair, exceeds 
merest any feature of youthful beauty which it 
et been my fortune to behold. Her conversa- 
is original and characteristic ; frank, yet far 
rude ; replete at once with amusement and 
iction." " Though I begin a letter with reluct* 
'' she herself writes to a friend towards the 
of this same year, '^ I kindle as I proceed, and al- 
look back on the day on which I do not write as 
I one. I do think the intercourse I thus continue 
persons I have long loved and valued has a 
»ncy to prolong my life. ...••• If the heart re- 
its wonted feelings, if the fancy sheds its tremu- 
light on the edge of the grave, we should be 
liarly grateful for a blessing which diffuses a 
y influence on all around us." And a year 
, writing again to the same old friend, she says, 
With all its increasing infirmities, and even witk 
\ccumulated sorrows of m\ toc\>V\w Vil^A. ^^ 
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not find age so dark and unlovely as the Celtic bard 
seems to consider it. However imperfectly my 
labour has been performed, we may consider it 
nearly concluded ; and, even though my cup of sor- 
row has been brimful, the bitter ingredient of 
shame has not mingled with it. On all those who 
were near and dear to me I can look back with ap- 
probation, and may tenderly cherish unspotted me- 
mories, fond recollections, and the hopes that ter- 
minate not here. I feel myself certainly not landed, 
but in a harbour from whence I am not likely to be 
blown out by new tempests. I am most thankful 
for having thus far preserved to me the use of my 
faculties ; my ever- waking imagination will, I hope, 
prevent the tranquillity that has succeeded a stormy 
life from sinking into apathy, the worst symptom 
of growing indolence." Even after this she was 
destined to receive another severe shock from the 
death, in April 1837, in her twenty-eighth year, 
of her daughter-in-law, who had been married only 
three years before, and to whom she was strongly 
attached. Still her courageous heart bore her up, 
and the zest with which she enjoyed intellectual 
pleasures continued almost as keen as ever. In 
June following we find her writing to a friend that 
she is engaged in reading Lockhart's Life of Sir 
"Walter Scott with lively interest : " It has done 
me a great deal of good," she says, ^* to see that 
beautiful mind so cVeaiV^ ^«^^^ \.^ >ia ui 
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all its truth, ardour, and kindness, — in all its 
humble and graceful simplicity." To another 
friend she writes in December of the same year, — 
" I am now reading with eager attention Southey's 
Life of Cowper, which I am sure you will read 
with equal interest." Shortly before this she had 
sat to Mr. Watson Gordon for her picture, to be 
sent out to America. To her old friend Mrs. 
Smith of Jordanhill, who, Mr. Grant tells us, in 
December 1843, when his mother's Correspondence 
was going through the press, still survived in the 
eighty-ninth year of her age, ^^ retaining the cheer- 
ful temper and all the amiable and benevolent feel- 
ings of her earlier life," she writes in July, — 
'' What has occasioned this long interval of silence ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, and days of 
lang syne ? Certainly not while memory remains ; 
and it is cause for gratitude that it does remain as 
to everything important or useful, and is still a 
faithful record of past kindness, mutual affection, 
mutual sympathy in joy and sorrow, and, I may add, 
mutual improvement. While more than common 
health and more than common powers of recol- 
lection are still left us at this late period, how 
deeply thankful should we be for such great and 
prolonged mercies." '< And, though we should, 
li]Le many others of our age," she g^oes on, reverting 
from the present to the past, <' be allowed tA \v^ 
Tipenmg for immortality, ' witVimti^ ow >Oafc %i«2^e-^ 
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alike exempt from sufferiog and incapable of eDJoy 
ment, I should still hope that some shadowy recol- 
lection would survive of a friendBhip so pure from 
every worldly motive, so lasting, and so beneficial 
to both ; for, though from childhood impressed 
with a deep and awful soise of those principles which 
have enabled me hitherto to endeavour to work 
out my own salvation with fear and trembling, I 
never had a friend, or even companion (till my dear 
children grew up), whose humble and genuine piety 
so nourished the good originally sown in my mind 
as yourself. I could not confer equally precious 
benefits on you ; but my busy restless imagination, 
my love of knowledge and good, because entirely 
unsophisticated, awakened in your mind that love 
of knowledge and refinement which only wanted 
encouragement to bloom in modest freshness.'' 
Afterwards, turning again to the present, she re* 
marks, — ^' This truly glorious sunmier, ^ child of a 
dark and frowning sire,' has not only gladdened the 
whole face of nature, including the lawn and grove 
opposite to my windows, but has afforded a rich and 
unhoped-for promise of harvest; while I, who 
generally abound in cheerful anticipations, was, like 
the ^ sad prophet of the evil hour ' foreseeing fit* 
mine, merely because we never had so many succes- 
sive seasons without an interval of scarcity.'* Her 
ton states that to the last she retained her love of 
zuLture; she was fond oi Wvui^ ^qt^^t^ ^xv^Vso^ 
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in her sitting-room, and, until confined to bed a 
fortnight before her death, the hoe view of the 
country from her windows in Manor Place was a 
never-failing source of delight to her. She also 
liked to collect parties of children about her ; and, 
while she kept her sorrows within her own heart, 
^' her thankfulness to God for the mercies she en- 
joyed," it is added, ^^ often escaped in ejaculations 
from her lips when seated quietly with the few that 
latterly formed her domestic circle." " Her cheer- 
fulness," says Mr. Grant, in another page of his 
brief memoir, ''and the lively appreciation she 
had of everything done to promote her comfort^ 
rendered her, till the latest period of her prolonged 
existence, a delightful companion .to live with ; 
while the warm interest she felt in whatever 
could contribute to the happiness, or even to the 
amusement, of others, kept her own feelings and 
affections ever alive." And he quotes an account 
of her conversational powers given by a friend, 
who says — " They were, perhaps, still more attrac- 
tive than her writings. Her information on every 
subject, combined with her uniform cheerfulness 
and equanimity, made her society very delightful. 
There was a dignity and sedateness, united with 
considerable sprightliness and vivacity, in her con- 
versation, which rendered it highly interesting. 

The native simplicity of her mind^ and an. 

entire freedom from all atteni^t «X ^vs^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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made the youngest person with whom she conversed 
feel in the presence of a friend ; and, if there was 
any quality of her well-balanced mind which stood 
out more prominently than another, it was that 
benevolence which made her invariably study the 
comfort of every person who came in contact with 
her.'' Thb was not only to ward off decay and 
death, but to disarm old age of all its unlovelinefs, 
both to herself and to others. It is a fine example 
of how any darkness without can be conquered and 
dispersed by the light within. 

No other words could be substituted without 
loss in giving an account of this estimable person 
for her own and those of the friends to whom she 
was intimately known ; but, largely as we have 
drawn upon her correspondence, we must still ex- 
tract a few more sentences from one short series of 
letters which it contains. Her son tells us that, 
what with her pension, an annuity of the same 
amount bequeathed to her by her friend Sir Wil- 
liam Grant, the late Master of the HoUs, and some 
other bequests, added to the emoluments of her 
writings, she was in her latter days, with her simple 
tastes and habits of self-denial, not only placed 
in easy circumstances, but enabled to gratify the 
generosity of her nature by giving to others. We 
have one remarkable instance of the exerdse of 
^^di^ndship in this as well as in every other way 
ber power in \iex z6&\o\v& ^xxoioi^ ^^ 
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a Scottish artist, Mr. John Henning. The first 
letter relating to him is dated in October 1811, 
and is addressed to Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart., 
Conduit Street, London. Mrs. Grant therein 
states that Henning, by whom the letter will be 
presented, was brought up in his native county, 
Renfrewshire, to his fiither's business of a joiner, or 
cabinet-maker — that he first indicated his peculiar 
talent by modelling the countenance of one of his 
fellow-workmen in clay — ^that, having afterwards 
come up to Edinburgh and practised portrait- 
painting, he had made himself a great and general 
favourite, not only by his talents in bis profession, 
but by *^ the moderation and simplicity of his 
habits, the strength and power of his pure and in- 
dependent mind, and the native candour and gen- 
tleness of his unpretending manners" — that he had 
been patronized and esteemed by Dugald Stewart, 
Walter Scott, Mr. Jeffrey, and every other person of 
any emimence there — that, nevertheless, the wants 
of a young and numerous family had pressed hard 
upon him, and induced his friends to concur in 
advising him to try the wider field of London — 
and that there accordingly he was wanting employ- 
ment. " Now, dear sir," the warm-hearted letter 
concludes, '^ if you could let this deserving man 
model your countenance, or if you would, upon 
seeing the perfect resemblance of his modeU^^^- 
commend him to others, \t v?o\i\^ >ae ^ ^\n\»5 
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charity. Your very speaking to him and showiDg 
some interest in him would help to support his 
spirits. Here he was not a little cherished and 
caressed ; but the anxiety produced by having his 
large &mily here dependent on him, and himself 
to support in London, will, I fear, be too much 
even for his cheerful and buoyant spirit.'' Other 
letters follow to Henping himself, full of the sound- 
est advice, as well as of everything that can help 
to sustain and encourage him. In one, after tell- 
him frankly that she sees clearly how the case 
stands — ^he would do well in London, could he but 
procure the means of supporting himself there till 
he should be known — she assures him that all will 
yet be well. *' We think," she adds, " too much 
of contingencies ; a lively feith in the Giver of all 
good is, not only in a strictly pious sense, but 
morally and physically, beneficial. • • . • I can 
never believe that such innocence and integrity as 
yours could be so severely tried, unless a rich har- 
vest was hid in the stores of futurity to compensate 
the present suffering." In another, written on 
New Year's Day 1812, she enjoins him not to make 
himself uneasy about the necessities of his family 
whom he has left behind him. ^^ If your chagrin," 
she says, *^ is augmented by a difficulty in afibrd- 
iug them the present supplies, let me know by 
return of post, and I shall — not generously, but 
in a worldly and prudent vraj — «ANWi<i^ ^ "^toieeut 
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supply, which my gift of second sight assures me 
you will soon be able to repay. If that does not 
happen in a year, you know I have but to take one 
of the little girls as a pledge for the debt." " Keep 
up your spirits/' she concludes ; '^ fame and profit 
stand on an eminence before you. But you are ^t 
this juncture like one crossing, with pain and fear, 
a narrow bridge of one tottering plank, to arrive 
at the desired abode ; the cliasm is deep, and the 
apprehended miscarriage terrible, but the passage 
is very short ; I would fiiin hold the torch of hope 
before your steps, and imagine I already see you 
over." Three weeks after, having had a letter 
from her protege, couched in desponding terms, 
she writes again : — " We will not suffer your chil- 
dren to want a present supply ; nor will He in 
whom you trust suffer you or them to want a 
future supply, though your faith and patience be 
severely tried in the mean time." Soon after this 
Henning seemed to have made at least the first step 
on his way to fame and fortune, the Princess Char- 
lotte having been pleased to sit to him. In her next 
letter Mrs. Grant writes to him half playfully, half 
seriously — " "We rejoice over your new coat ; dress 
you yourself, and we shall dress your children. My 
second sight assures me you will be well ; but if 
you always look back, who knows but you may 
turn to a pillar of plaster-of-Faris, or some such 
thin^. Look forward, and, «\>ov^ «3^^ Vis^ V^ 
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God." But the poor artist's actual circumstances 
continued still as bad as ever. A statement which 
his steady friend received from him to that effect 
in the latter end of July 1812 drew from her a 
reply commencing thus : — ^^ I am glad, dear Hen- 
nixig, that in your last distressing letter you have 
showed me the bottom of your wound, that, as 
sympathy and experience can direct me, I may 
search, and peradventure heal it. Before I touch 
upon the disease of your mind I must alleviate 
your present anxiety by informing you that I shall 
provide, to a certain extent^ for the immediate 
occasions of your sister and your children. I am 
sure you know I would have much more pleasure 
in giving than lending, if I could, in justice to 
others, spare it : as it is, however, it is less painful 
to your feelings, and touches not on your inde- 
pendence. Always think of me as a person who 
has felt all that you feel, and suffered all that you 
suffer, — all privations of heart, of circumstances, 
and of accustomed scenes. Your children live ; so 
do not mine: half only remain of the fair and 
hopeful flowers that bloomed around me. How 
many of these were torn from my bosom under]the 
most aggravating circumstances, in the full bloom 
of uncommon beauty, and almost in the maturity 
of talents and virtues that might fill a mother's 
proudest hopes! All this I felt as much as I 
could feel any tbing after t\vfe \o«& oi >i>R«« ^\£L\3&k^\^ 
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and worthy fiither, whose tenderness and attachment 
to me were beyond all description. All this I have 
deeply, bitterly felt ; yet all this I have outlived, 
because I never permitted my mind to dwell on 
the past, further than as a spur to perform my 
active duties to the beloved children, the brothers 
and sisters, of so much departed excellence. The 
God in whom I trusted has blessed my endeavours ; 
and here am I, after all my struggles, offering to 
you that comfort which in a few years, by simi- 
lar exertions and self-government, you may have 
it in your power to offer to others." Henning still 
continued to struggle with pecuniary difficulties, 
and nearly two years afterwards we find her writing 
to him again as follows ; — " I know it is a heavy 
grief to you that you have not been able to repay 
my advances on your account. Shake off that en- 
cumbrance from your over-burthened mind, and 
consider the debt as cancelled, and believe that in 
acting thus I regard myself merely as an instru- 
ment in the hand of the master whom you have 
ever faithfully served, to administer comfort to his 
afflicted worshipper." And she adds, ^'I have 
something more than a presentiment that when I 
write to you next I shall be able to convey (not 
from myself) a sum for which no return will be 
expected but sucli as your ingenuity will enable 
you to make from the productions of yomr «st. ''L 
tell you this, that it may strengtYveiv ^owx ^^>^^^^^- 
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ence on Him who has already wrought wondrously 
in your behalf." '^ Adieu, dear Henning/' the 
letter concludes ; *' your unwearied friend will 
never be discouraged by adverse circumstances; 
be true to yourself for many sakes, as well as that 
of Anne Grant." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Literary Women in their Social Relations. 

The preceding biographical sketches may be held, 
we think, to make out our case« They prove not 
only that their sex interposes no insuperable bar in 
the way of the pursuit of knowledge by women, but 
also that mental cultivation, however fkr it may be 
carried, has no real or inherent tendency to injure 
the nature of a woman any more than that of a man. 
On the contrary, the cultivated woman, or, if you 
will, the literary woman, or the learned woman, will 
be found to have in the great majority of cases, as 
well as in those that we have here detailed, gained 
by her study and scholarship an increase both of 
happiness and of usefulness in full proportion to 
her increase of knowledge. She has come thereby 
to be in all respects a more satisfying companion 
both for herself and for others. It would be im- 
possible to point out any estimable or agreeable 
quality that was either destroyed or impaired in 
Elizabeth Smith, or Elizabeth Hamilton, or Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, by either their literary tastes 
or their literary celebrity* "WVvex^ n<i^& xjwet'si \a 
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be found a truer or higher womanhood than in these 
women ? Instead of having been in any degree or 
respect unsexed by literature, it is evident that all 
that there was of good in them was thereby brought 
out into fuller and more beautiful development, 
that every natural grace of character was height- 
ened in them, their female delicacy of feeling only 
made quicker and more unerring as well as more 
comprehensive, every warm and kindly affection 
strengthened, their performance of every duty of 
their position both facilitated and improved, by 
their communion with higher minds and higher 
subjects of thought than they would have been fa- 
miliarized with if they had not given themselves as 
they did to literary pursuits. 

The few biographies which we have g^ven at full 
length, though with the exclusion of whatever did 
not bear upon the subject of the present work, are 
sufficiently various to include a large portion of the 
field of ordinary experience, and may serve for en- 
couragement and guidance in most circumstances in 
which a woman is likely to find herself placed in 
entering or proceeding upon any path of intellec- 
tual enterprise. The examples have been selected 
mainly with a view to such general applicability. 
With that view, cases of extraordinary genius or 
precocity on the one hand, and those on the other 
in which the struggle has been with difficulties and 
iBitlsbips of some peculiat eWi^eXfi^c «iXi<i ^»vl^ of 
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very rare occurrence, have been equally avoided. 
We have sought to exhibit such instances of suc- 
cessful perseverance and the conquest of circum- 
stances as might in some degree serve as lessons for 
all. For obvious reasons, too, English have been 
preferred to foreign examples ; and recent ones to 
those belonging to another time and a different 
state of society. Our choice has also, of eourse, 
been to a certain extent directed by the quantity 
and quality of the materials that were at our com- 
mand. 

There is still, however, a part of our subject 
which seems to demand some further illustration, 
and a more distinct presentment. One of the 
strongest considerations which make it desirable 
that a high mental cultivation should be more 
generally attained by women is that of the more 
equal and suitable association which they would 
thereby be enabled to maintain with the other 
sex, and the important services which their ac- 
quirements might qualify them to render, some- 
times in the education of their children or other 
younger relatives, sometimes in assisting the studies 
of their fathers, husbands, or brothers, sometimes 
in bearing part of the burthen of supporting their 
families. We have seen how Madame Dacier easily 
found time amidst all her learned labours to act as 
preceptress both to her daughters and to her soiv \ 
how Mrs, Carter, while she v/as traii&\a.\\\\% "^^^R.- 
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tetus, prepared her nephew for the university ; how 
Madame Lepaute aided her husband, and Miss Her- 
schel her brother. Such accomplished women, 
instead of neglecting any duty of their sex or sta- 
tion, have not only in by &r the greater number 
of instances performed every duty in a superior 
manner, but have often performed^ with the highest 
success, duties which the generality of their sex 
cannot attempt. It is a mistake, indeed, to suppose 
that the Gracchi were taught Greek, as is often 
asserted, by their excellent mother Cornelia ; what 
Cicero says in the passage of his treatise entitled 
BruttiSy which is referred to as the authority for 
the story, is only that the boys, or rather Tiberius, 
the elder of the two, was taught Greek from his 
boyhood by the diligent care of his mother ; and it 
is immediately added that this was effected by her 
procuring for him the best masters that Greece 
could supply, of one of whom the name is men« 
tioned. But, in a subsequent passage of the same 
treatise, Cicero commemorates Cornelia and other 
Roman ladies, not for their knowledge of Greek, but 
for the purity with which they spoke and wrote 
their native tongue, and the advantages which their 
sons derived from them on that account. '< It is 
of great consequence," he observes, ^' whom any 
one daily hears at home, with whom he converses 
from boyhood, how fathers, preceptors, even 
mothers speak. "We Yia\e xeaA ^i)[i^ \a\x«c^ oC 
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Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi ; and it is ap« 
parent that her sons were brought up not so much 
on her lap as on her lips (non tarn in gremio edu" 
ccUoSj quam in sermone matris). We have oflen 
heard Laelia, the daughter of Caius Laelius; whence 
we have seen that she was imbued with all her 
father's elegance of taste ; and that so also were 
both her daughters the Muciae, whose manner of 
speaking was also well known to us ; and her 
granddaughters the Licinise, both of whon^ we 
have sometimes heard speaking, as you too, Brutus, 
I believe, have her who became the wife of Scipio." 
This was the daughter, by one of the Licinise, of 
Lucius Licinius Crassus, the celebrated orator, and 
the great-granddaughter of Laelia. 

To these names we may add those of several 
other ancient ladies who are memorable for their 
intellectual association with persons of the other 
sex. Porcia, the daughter of Cato of Utica, and 
the noble wife of Brutus, b said to have been, as 
well as her husband, devoted to the study of philo- 
isophy ; and Plutarch, in the speech which he puts 
into her mouth when she appealed to Brutus, after 
she had given herself the wound, to allow her to 
share with him his £ital secret, makes her refer to 
the education she had received as one of the 
grounds on which she might be trusted. ^^ I con- 
fess," she says (as the words are rendered in the 
hearty old translation by ^otWi^^ ^^ VJaaX «b ^ wsssai. 
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wit commonly is too weak to keep a seeret aafelv ; 
but yet, Brutus, good education, and the company 
of virtuous men, have some power to reform the 
defect of nature." Mrs. Jameson, in her * Romance 
of Biography/ speaks of an Epistle of Ovid ad- 
(iressed from Pontus to his wife Perilla ; and one 
of the Epistles from his place of exile is addressed 
by the poet to his wife ; but her name is not given, 
and Perilla, to whom one of the Elegies in the 
Trutia is addressed, was certainly a di£RBrent per- 
son. She is generally supposed to have been his 
daughter. He speaks of her with the tenderest 
affection, celebrates her love of and skill in poetry, 
and lingers over the recollection of the happy days 
when they used to carry on their studies together. 
His letter, he says, will find her either sitting 
beside her gentle mother, or among her books and 
her Muses. At her birth, he goes on, nature had 
bestowed on her both purity of heart and rare 
powers of genius. He himself it was who in her 
tender youth had first conducted her to the waters of 
Hippocrene, making himself at once her leader and 
her companion. Of^, he exclaims, while yet it 
was permitted by Heayen, we used to read our 
Terses to one another, while sometimes I played 
^_ the part of your critic, sometimes of your master. 
|BMtaA^tiMn| addressing her by the epithet Most 
^^^^HMfc£Oo0tfiitfma), he exhorts her not to allow 
^Htonei to weig\i vl^ou Vet «^\tvx& «^ «& \.^ 
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deaden that lyric fire which, if it continued to 
glow as of old, might burst forth in strains that 
would leave her without a rival in song save the 
Lesbian Sappho alone. The conclusion of the 
poem is very fine. Her youth and comeliness of 
face, he bids her remember, will decay and pass 
away with time ; so would every earthly possession, 
were she ever so rich; so will life itself; the 
wealth of the heart and of the mind alone is im- 
mortal. ** Look at me," he says, " deprived of 
country, of home, of you all, of whatever, in one 
word, could be taken from me; yet my genius 
remains my companion and my solace ; Caesar has 
no right that he can exercise here. Let even my 
life be taken; still, when I am dead my fame shall 
live, and so long as victorious Rome looks down from 
her hills upon the subject world shall I be read." 
Roman patriotism could not dare to look farther 
into the future than this; it would have scared 
even the high-hearted poet himself to have been 
told that his verses would outlast the empire of his 
country. Let his Perilla, he adds, in conclusion, 
upon whose studies a happier fate attends, thus, 
too, in so hr as it may be possible, rescue herself 
from extinction and forgetfulness. 

It is not, we believe, expressly recorded of 
Pompeia Paulina, the wife of Seneca, that she was 
eminent for learning ; but her husband's answer to 
her when she offered to die aloxv^ VvOct \c)xsk^ || 
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given by Tacitus, would seem to imply that she 
had been his companion, or at least his pupil, in the 
study of philosophy. '^ I have instructed you," he 
said, ^^ how to live well, and now I will not grudge 
you so honourable a death." On this they both 
opened their veins at the same time ; but Paulina's 
wounds were bound up by the order of Nero before 
she could carry her resolution into effect ; and she 
lived for some years after, though bearing, the 
historian tells us, on her countenance and her 
person the glorious marks of her conjugal affection, 
and declaring to all who beheld her by the pale- 
ness of her complexion the quantity of blood she 
had lost. We have more direct testimony to the 
literary qualifications of Folia Argentaria, the 
wife of Seneca's nephew, the poet Lucan, who was 
put to death by the same tyrant soon after his 
uncle. Her fame has been preserved both by 
Martial and by Statins, the latter of whom is said 
to have married her after the death of her first 
husband. It is told that she not only assisted 
Lucan in so much of the revision of his great 
work, the Pharsalia^ as he lived to accomplish, 
but afterwards continued and completed alone the 
task she had thus begun, and brought the poem to 
the state in which we now have it. Martial has 
also commemorated in two of his epigrams, one 
addressed to herself, the other to her husband, the 
poetical talents of bis coivVem^T^irj ^\3N.^\^s». \.\sa 
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wife of Galenus, and her employment of them in 
the celebration of her conjugal happiness. The 
rest of the life of Calenus, he says, is not to be 
computed as life at all beside the iifleen years that 
be has passed with his Sulpicia ; he would rather, 
the poet knows, live over again any one day of 
that happy time than all the four ages of the 
Pylian Nestor. "We may here mention also the two 
wives of the Philosopher Boethius, the great literary- 
ornament of the sixth century — Helpis his first, and 
Kusticiana, daughter of the Senator Symmachus, 
his second, — both of whom appear to have shared 
his studies as well as his bed. Helpis in particular 
excelled both in philosophy and in poetry. 

Nor ought we to forget Calpurnia, the second 
wife of Pliny the younger, of whom her husband 
has left us so high a character. It occurs in a 
letter to Hispulla, the widow of Corellius, who 
was the aunt of Calpurnia by the father's side; and 
Pliny's words are thus translated by Lord Orrery : 
— " As you are an example of every virtue, and 
as you tenderly loved your excellent brother, 
whose daughter (to whom you supplied the place 
of both parents) you considered as your own, I 
doubt not but you will rejoice to learn that she 
proves worthy of her father, worthy of you, and 
worthy of her grand&ther. She has great talents ; 
she is an admirable economist ; and she love^ \ikN5^ 
with an entire affection, — a sux^ s\^u o^ \\^^ Ocaac- 
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tity. To these qualities she unites a taste for 
literature, inspired by her tenderness for me. She 
has collected my worlcs, which she reads perpe- 
tually, and even learns to repeat. When I am to 
plead, how great is the anxiety she suffers I When 
I have succeeded, her joy is not less exquisite. 
She engages people to tell her what applauses I 
have gained, what acclamations I have excited, 
and what judgment is pronounced on my orations. 
When I am to speak in public she places herself 
as near to me as possible under the cover of her 
veil, and listens with delight to the praises be- 
stowed upon me. She sings my verses, and, un- 
taught, adapts them to the lute : — love is her only 
instructor. Hence I expect with certainty that 
our happiness will be durable and that it will daily 
increase. In me she is not captivated by youth or 
beauty, which are liable to accident and decay, but 
with the lustre of my name. These are the senti- 
ments which become a woman formed by your 
hand, and instructed by your precepts. Under 
your roof she beheld only purity and virtue ; it 
was your approbation that taught her to love me. 
Your filial affection for my mother led you in my 
childhood to praise and model me, to presage that 
I should one day be the man my wife now fancies 
me to be. We, therefore, mutually return you 
thanks : — ^I, because you have given her to me ; 
sbCf because you have g\\ei\ tx\^ VoV^. 'Y^m have 
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selected us as formed for each other." And the 
enduring^ strength of his affection is evinced by a 
subsequent letter to Calpurnia herself, in which he 
says, — " My eager desire to ^ee you is incredible. 
Love is its first spring ; the next, that we have 
been so seldom separated. I pass the greater part 
of the night in thinking of you. In the day 
also, at those hours in which I have been ac- 
customed to see you, my feet carry me spontan- 
eously to your apartment, whence I constantly 
return out. of humour and dejected, as if you had 
re^ed to admit me. There is one part of the 
day only that affords relief to my disquiet — the 
time dedicated to pleading the causes of my friends. 
Judge what a life mine must be, when labour is 
my rest, and when cares and perpleiaties are my 
only comforts." 

The histories of some more modern cases of a 
similar kind have been told by Mrs. Jameson in her 
eloquent and beautiful book, ^ The Romance of 
Biography,' already referred to, Marguerite- 
Eleonore-Clotilde, the wife of the Chevalier Ber- 
enger de Surville, is the greatest name in what is 
properly called French poetry, tliat is, poetry 
written not in the Provencal but in the northern 
or modern dialect of the language, down to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. She was 
born in 1405 and was married to De Surville at 
sixteen. Her poetry, some of which d«A«Bk^\vi\ss.\!k5et 
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eleventh year, consists of pastorals, ballads, 9ongs, 
epistles, and the fragment of an epic poem ; but 
the most interesting portion of it is a number of 
verses, remarkable for their tenderness, addressed 
to her husband, who left her for the wars soon 
after her marriage, and who fell fighting for his 
king, Charles the Seventh, at the siege of Orleans 
in 1429. She never married again, but, continuing 
to reside in the family chateau, in the Lyonnois, 
devoted herself to literature and the education of 
her son. Him also she survived, nob dying till 
1495, when she had reached the age of ninety. 
The greatest of a crowd of poetesses who illumined 
Italy in the sixteenth century was Yittoria Colonna, 
the wife of the &mous Marquis of Pescara, the 
Imperialist Commander-in-chief who won the battle 
of Pavia. She and her husband had both been 
born in the same year, 1490; they were afiSanced 
at the age of four ; and their marriage took place 
when they were seventeen. The first four years 
after they were united they spent together in a 
palace and domain belonging to Pescara in the 
island of Ischia ; the Marquis then quitted her to 
join the Imperial army ; at the battle of Ravenna, 
fought soon after, where he commanded as General 
of Cavalry, he was taken prisoner, and detained for 
nearly a year ; after this, though he occasionally 
rejoined his wife at Ischia for a brief interval, the 
kept them mostly apaiV. \ ^xA \Mt dv%d of his 
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wounds a few months after his victory at Pavia, 
while yet only in his thirty-fiflh year. During all 
the time of their separation the intellectual pursuits 
which they had followed together maintained a 
union and communication between them which ex- 
ternal circumstances could not break: while he 
was detained at Milan after the battle of Ravenna, 
the Marquis is said to have addressed to his wife 
a prose discourse on Love, full of eloquence and 
instinct with delicacy of sentiment; and on her 
part the Marchioness, whose genius for poetry had 
early displayed itself, at once solaced her solitude 
and, as far as might be, made up to her husband 
for the want of her bodily presence, by " many a 
tender, many a lofty lay" in celebration of his 
worth and her own affection. Ariosto says that 
Alexander would have envied Pescara this cele- 
bration by his wife more than he did Achilles the 
fame conferred upon him by the song of Homer. 
Vittoria Colouna continued to bewail her husband 
when dead in strains as ardent as those in which 
she had poured out her heart to him when living ; 
nor would she ever give her hand to another. To 
others, she said, the noble Pescara might be dead ; 
to her he still lived. '^ To waste away, lamenting 
ever, grieves me not," she writes in a sonnet com- 
posed in the seventh year of her widowhood, " so 
that I may obtain the title of a faithful spouse, dear 
to me above every other honoux. \ V\^ Vft«^ \fi;?^ 
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faith, here on this rock of the sea, which was loved 
by him who was my life's sun, and where, as I have 
seen my happy days end, I hope to see the end also 
of these days of sorrow." She survived her hus- 
band two-and-twenty years, dying at Rome in 1547. 
Among many devoted admirers of this illustrious 
woman Michel Angelo was one ; and his adoration 
she returned with the tenderest friendship and 
esteem. But hb various poems addressed to her 
show that his passion was as pure and reverential 
as it was deep and fervent. " He stood by her," 
writes Mrs. Jameson, '^ in her last moments ; and, 
when her lofty and gentle spirit had forsaken its 
fair tenement, he raised her hand and kissed it with 
a sacred respect. He afterwards expressed to an 
intimate friend his regret, that, being oppressed by 
the awful feelings of that moment, he had not for 
the first and last time pressed hb lips to hers." 

Another of these excellent literary and poetical 
wives of Italy of whom Mrs. Jameson has given an 
account is Veronica Gambara, Countess of Cor- 
regio, who was born in 1485 and was the friend 
as well as the contemporary of Yittoria Colonna. 
She was already dbtingubhed as a poetess when 
she became in her twenty*fifth year the second 
wife of Ghiberto Count of Corregio. He died in 
1518 after a union of nine years, during which ^e 
had made him the happiest of husbands, as she was 
herself of wives. Hex \et«ft% Xao^^Vsiehi have more 
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force and originality than those of Yittoria, though 
not so much sweetness, are principally occupied 
with the praises of her husband. ^'He gave 
her," says Mrs. Jameson, " an incontrovertible 
proof of his attachment and boundless confidence, 
by leaving her his sole executrix, with the govern- 
ment of Corregio, and the guardianship of his 
children during their minority. Her grief on this 
occasion threw her into a dangerous and protracted 
fever, which during the rest of her life attacked 
her periodically. She says in xme of her poems 
that nothing but the fear of not meeting her be- 
loved husband in Paradise prevented her from 
dying with him." She vowed, however, not only 
a perpetual widowhood, but a perpetual mourning ; 
and kept her vow. For some years much of her 
time was given to the education of a daughter of 
her husband's by his first wife, and of her own two 
sons; the eldest of whom, Hypolito, became a 
celebrated military commander; the youngest, 
Girolamo, who was her favourite, a cardinal. She 
survived till 1550. Her niece, Camilla Yalentini, 
was also a poetess, and had a history somewhat 
similar to that of her aunt. She married the Count 
del Yerme, and, when he died after a union of some 
years, she threw herself in a transport of grief on 
the body, and was taken up herself a corpse. In 
subsequent chapters Mrs. Jameson relates the later 
stories of Faustina, the daughter o^C^^tV^'^^^x^n^^ 
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the painter ; of Teresa Pichler, daughter of Pichler, 
the celebrated gem-engraver; and of Costanza 
Monti, her daughter. Faustina Maratti, who was 
very beautiful, became the wife of the gpreat Bomao 
advocate Giambattista Zappi; both were poets; 
and they devoted their gift of song each chiefly to 
the expression of affection and admiration for the 
other. Zappi, who was much older than his wife, 
died, at the age of fifty-one, in 1719 ; she survived 
him for many years, but never married again. 
Teresa Pichler, whom Mrs. Jameson says she has 
heard described by those who knew her in her 
younger years as one of the most beautiful creatures 
in the world, won the heart of the late eminent 
poet Vincenzo Monti, who was then a young man 
educating for the church. Monti never had reason 
to regret the abandonment of his original pro- 
fession ; his wife's great talent was music, and in 
many poems written during their union of more 
than forty years he has expressed his enthusiastic 
gratitude for all he owed to her voice and harp, as 
well as to her unfailing affection. Mrs. Jameson 
has given a translation of a part of one of the latest 
of these effusions, in which, after reminding his 
Teresa ^^ that his long and troubled life is drawing 
to its natural close, and that she cannot hope to 
retain him much longer, even by all her love and 
care," he adds, *^ But remember that Monti cannot 
wholly die I Think , t\\\tvV \ \ \«a.N ^ \3RRfe dowered 
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with no obscure, no vulgar name ! For the day 
shall come when, among the matrons of Italy, it 
shall be thy boast to say, — * I was the love of 
Monti.' " Monti died in 1828. His daughter, 
^^ Costanza Monti," says Mrs. Jameson, ^' who in- 
herited no small portion of her father's genius, and 
all her mother's grace and beauty, married the 
Count Julio Ferticari of Pesaro, a man of uncom- 
mon taste and talents, and an admired poet. He 
died in the same year with Canova (1822), to whom 
he had been a favourite friend and companion 4 
while his lovely wife furnished the sculptor with a 
model for his ideal heads of vestals and poetesses. 
Those who saw the Countess Ferticari at Rome, 
such as she appeared seven or eight years ago, will 
not easily forget her brilliant eyes, and yet more 
brilliant talents. She, too, is a poetess. In her 
father's works may be found a little canzone written 
by her about a year after the death of her husband, 
and, with equal tenderness and simplicity, alluding 
to her lonely state, deprived of him who once 
encouraged and cultivated her talents, and deserved 
her love." * 

Nor must one modern German wife be forgotteu 
here. Meta, or Margaret, the wi& of Klopstock, 
was first introduced to the English reader by the 
publication of some letters written by her in the 

♦ Romance of Biography, Third Edition, 1837, Vol.vv. 
p. 217.^ 
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Correspondence of Ricfaardsoiiy the novelist, edited 
by Mrs. Barbauld in 1804. The Lietters were in 
English ; the foreign idiom of which Mrs. Bar- 
bauld fortunately had the good taste not to attempt 
to mend ; and the interest which they excited led 
to Miss Elizabeth Smith soon after undertaking, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Sotheby, the translation, 
already mentioned, of the account of her and the 
selection from her writings, which had been pub- 
lished by Elopstock, at Hamburg, in 1759. Miss 
Smith's translation appeared, after her death, in 
1808. Klopstock first beheld Meta Moller in 
passing through Hamburg in April 1751. In a 
letter to one of his friends, written soon after thif>, 
he describes her as mistress of the French, English, 
and Italian languages, and even conversant with 
Greek and Latin literature. She was then in her 
twenty-fourth year; he in his twenty-seventh. 
Their marriage took place about three years after. 
Here is Meta's own narrative of the rise and course 
of their true love, given in one of her letters to 
Richardson — a narrative which will bear a hundred 
readings, and a hundred more after that, and still 
be as fresh and as touching as ever :— " You will 
know all what concerns me. Love, dear Sir, is all 
what me concerns. And love shall be all what 
I will tell you in this letter. In one happy nig^t 
I read my husband's poem the Messiah. I was 
extremely touched YfiiYi iV. TVv^ \!kftxt day I 
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asked one of bis friends, who was the author 
of this poem ? and this was the first time I heard 
Klopstock's name. I believe I fell immediately in 
love with him. At the least, my thoughts were 
ever with him filled, especially because his friend 
told me very much of his character. But I had 
no hopes ever to see him ; when, quite unexpectedly, 
I heard that he should pass through Hamburg. I 
wrote immediately to the same friend, for procuring 
by his means that I might see the author of the 
Messiah when in Hamburg. He told him that a 
certain girl at Hamburg wished to see him, and, 
for all recommendation, showed him some letters, 
in which I made bold to criticise Klopstock's verses. 
Klopstock came, and came to me. I must confess 
that, though greatly prepossessed of his qualities, I 
never thought him the amiable youth whom I found 
him. This made its effect. After having seen him 
two hours, I was obliged to pass the evening in a 
company, which never had been so wearisome to 
me. I could not speak ; I could not play ; I 
thought I saw nothing but Klopstock. I saw him 
the next day, and the following, and we were very 
seriously friends. But the fourth day he departed. 
It was an strong hour, the hour of his departure ! 
He wrote soon after, and from that time our corre- 
spondence began to be a very diligent one. I sin- 
cerely believed my love to be friendship. I spoke 
with my friends of nothing Wl 'KW^^V.^isS*.^ «»S^ 
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showed his letters. I'hey raillied at me, and said I 
was in love. I raillied them again, and said that they 
must have a very friendshipless heart, if they had 
no idea of friendship to a man as well as to a 
woman. Thus it.continued eight months, in which 
time my friends found as much love in Klopstock's 
letters as in me. . I perceived it likewise, but I 
would not believe it. At the last Klopstoek said 
plainly that he loved ; and I startled as for a wrong 
thing. I answered, that it was no love, but firiend- 
ship, as it was what I felt for him ; we had not seen 
one another enough to love (as if love must have 
more time than friendship I). This was sincerely 
my meaning, and I had this meaning till IGopstock 
came again to Hamburg. This he did a year after 
we had seen one another the first time. We saw, 
we were friends, we loved ; and we believed that 
we loved ; and a short time after I could even tell 
Klopstoek that I loved. But we were obliged to 
part again, and wait two years for our wedding. 
My mother would not let marry me a stranger. 
I could marry then without her consentment, as by the 
death of my father my fortune depended not on her ; 
but this was an horrible idea for me ; and thank 
Heaven that I have prevailed by prayers. At this 
time, knowing Klopstoek, she loves him as her 
lifely son, and thanks God that she has not persisted. 
We married, and I am the happiest wife in the 
world," This was writteiv m IsRaxOkv, VTS^^ after 
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they had been about four years married. Writing 
again in the beginning of May, she thus sketches 
the life they led together : — " It will be a delight- 
ful occupation for me to make you more acquainted 
with my husband's poem. Nobody can do it better 
than I, being the person who knows the most of 
that which is not yet published ; being always pre- 
sent at the birth of the young verses, which begin 
always by fragments, here and there, of a subject 
of which his soul is just then filled. He has many 
great fragments of the whole work ready. You 
may think that persons who love as we do have no 
need of two chambers; we are always in the same. 
I, with my little work, still, still, only regarding 
sometimes my husband's sweet face, which is so 
venerable at that time ! with tears of devotion, and 
all the sublimity of the subject. My husband read- 
ing me his young verses, and suffering my criti- 
cisms." With this we may compare what Klopstock 
says, writing of her after her death, in his publica- 
tion of her literary remains : — " How perfect was 
her taste I How exquisitely fine her feelings! 
She observed everything, even to the slightest turn 
of the thought. I had only to look at her, and could 
see in her face when even a syllable pleased or dis- 
pleased her; and, when I led her to explain the 
reason of her remarks, no demonstration could be 
more true, more accurate, or more appropriate to 
the subject. But, in general) lVv\& ^n^ \ij^ ^«r^ 
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little trouble, for we understood each other when 
we had scarcely begun to explain our ideas/' But 
all this happiness, too bright for earth or for long 
endurance, was about to be suddenly extingubhed. 
There is another letter from Meta to Richardson, 
dated the 26th of August, in which she informs him 
that she has a prospect of being a mother in the 
month of November, and of thus attaining* what 
has been her only wish ungratified for these four 
years. She writes from Hamburg, where she 
was on a visit to her family, while her husband 
had been obliged to make a journey to Copen- 
hagen. It was the first time that they had been 
separated ; he was absent during the months of 
August and September. It is remarkable that she 
seems to have had more than a mere apprehension, 
almost an assured foreboding, of what awaited her. 
Writing to Klopstock on the 7th of September, she 
says, — '' I shall indeed be in continual misery if 
September passes without your return. I shall be 
always expecting to be confined, and to die without 
you. This would destroy all the peace of which I 
wish to tell you, for, God be praised, I am strong 
enough to speak of my death. I have omitted it 
hitherto only on your account ; and I am happy 
that I need no longer refrain from it .... I ought 
not to have told you of my fears ; but I find it as 
impossible in a letter, as when I am with you, Uy 
conceal anything whicVv ^t^bi&^ an yk^ heart. I 
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have left no room to tell you of my peace and my 
courage, but I will do it another time." Again, on 
the 10th, she writes, — " Let God give what he 
will, I shall still be happy. A longer life with you,* 
or eternal life with Him ! — But can you as easily 
part from me as I from you ? Tou are to remain in 
this world, in a world without me ! You know I 
have always wished to be the survivor, because I 
well know it is the hardest to endure ; but perhaps 
it is the will of God that you should be left, and 
perhaps you have most strength .... At first per- 
haps the sight of the child may add to your distress, 
but it must afterwards be a great comfort to you to 
have a child of mine. I would wish it to survive 
me, though I know that most people would be of a 
different opinion. Why shoidd I think otherwise ? 
Do I not intrust it to you and to God ? It is with 
the sweetest composure that I speak of this ; yet I 
will say no more, for perhaps it may affect you 
too much, though you have given me leave to speak 
of it. How I thank you for that kind permission I 
My heart earnestly wished it, but on your account 
I would not indulge the wish. I have done. I 
can write of nothing else. I am perhaps too serious, 
but it is a seriousness mixed with tears of joy." 
Klopstock rejoined her at last about the end of Sep- 
tember; her last lines written to him before his 
return are dated the 26th of that month. The two 
following montha they spent to^Wi«t ^^.'^^xs^^^^- 
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From that place poor Meta was never to return. 
There, where she had first drawn breach, she died 
in childbed on the 28th of November. To her 
youngest sister, Eliza Schmidt, she said the night 
before her death, ^^ O Eliza, how should I now feel, 
if I had not employed the whole nine months in 
preparing for my death ! " The infant, a son, 
perished with the mother. Klopstock survived for 
many years, and afler not many years loved again ; 
but no other ever was to him what his Meta had 
been. In 1792, when he was in his sixty-eighth 
year, he married Johanuah Elizabeth von Went- 
hem, a near relation of his first wife. He lived till 
the 14th of March, 1803, and was then buried under 
a lime-tree in the chigrchyard of Ottensen, near 
Altona, by the side of his Meta and the child that 
slept in her arms. ^' His second loving and be- 
loved spouse," says the inscription on the tomb, 
" erected this marble to the Guide of her Youth, 
her Friend, her Husband." Over Meta and ho* 
infant had been inscribed, by her own desire, this 
verse from the Messiah : — 

" Seed sown by God, to ripen for the harvest." 

Her writings, as published by Klopstock the year 
after her death, consist only of eight ^ Letters from 
the Dead to the Living,' in imitation of the well- 
known work of Mrs. Rowe, which was one of her 
Avourite books, and a YiagmeuX. ^w\.\vWi * A. Dia- 
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logue on Fame.' '^ I have nothing more to say/' 
observes her husband, '^ of these little pieces, than 
that they were not written with the intention of 
erecting a monument to herself. Some subjects 
are particularly interesting to us; we write our 
thoughts on them, and perhaps show them to a few 
friends, without ever thinking of publication. It is 
above two years since she thus began to write down 
some of her favourite ideas, during my absence ; 
and she was confused and distressed when I sur- 
prised her at this employment, and prevailed with 
her to read to me what she had written." ' 

There is a striking resemblance in some respects 
between the history of Meta Klopstock and that of 
an interesting countrywoman of our own, the late 
Mary Brunton, authoress of the novels of 'Self- 
Control ' and ' Discipline.' Her literary remains 
too were published the year after her death, along 
with a Memoir of her Life, by her husband, the 
Reverend Dr. Brunton, of Edinburgh, who still 
survives. " It has been for twenty years my hap- 
piness," says the writer, in commencing his task, 
which he has executed with much good feeling and 
good taste, '^ to watch the workings of that noble 
mind — my chief usefulness to aid its progress, how- 
ever feebly. Nothing is more soothing to me now 
than to dwell on the remembrance of her — nothing 
more dear than to diffuse the benefit of her ex- 
ample." 



\ 
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Mrs. Brunton was bom in the island of Burra, 
in Orkney, on the Ist of November 1778, and was 
the only daughter of Colonel Thomas Balfour, of 
El wick, and of Frances Ligonier, only daughter of 
Colonel Francis Ligonier, the brother of Field- 
Marshal the Earl of Ligonier. Her early educa- 
tion, we are told, was not conducted on any r^ular 
plan : her father, who was a man of extraordinary 
talents and acquirements, had little leisure for super- 
intending it, and was often absent from home ; and 
her mother, who at an early age had been left an 
orphan to the care of her uncle Lord Ligonier, had 
been trained rather for a court than for domestic 
life. Mrs. Balfour " was, however," says Dr. Brun- 
ton, ^^ a person of great natural acuteness, and of 
very lively wit; and her conversation, original 
though desultory, had no doubt considerable influ- 
ence in rousing her daughter's mind. She was 
assiduous, too, in conveying the accomplishments 
which she herself retained ; and Mary became, un- 
der her mother's care, a considerable proficient in 
music, and an excellent French and Italian scholar. 
From these languages she was much accustomed to 
translate ; and there is no other habit of her early 
life which tends, in any degree, to account for the 
great facility and correctness with which her sub- 
sequent compositions were written." French, we 
may remark, might alniost be accounted Mrs. 
£a]fbur's native tongue *, ^1 l^a&l^ Wx ikther and his 
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elder brother the Field-Marshal were bom in 
France, though educated in England. They were 
two of the younger sons of Jean Louis de Ligonier, 
Lord of Monsouquef, &c., in the province of 
Languedoc, where the family, which was Protestant, 
had been seated for many centuries. Colonel Li- 
gonier was carried off by a quinsy in January 1746, 
a few days after the battle of Falkirk, where he com- 
manded the cavalry. He was Colonel of the 13th 
Dragoons, formerly Colonel Gardiner's Regiment. 
All the other formal education which Misd 
Balfour is recorded to have had was what she got 
during a short attendance at a school in Edinburgh 
before she was sixteen. From her sixteenth 
year, although her mother is spoken of as still 
alive at a much later date, it is stated that the en- 
tire charge of her father's household devolved upon 
her and left her very little time for anything else. 
Thus matters continued till she was nearly twenty. 
Meanwhile her future husband and she had met, 
when or where we are not informed. Dr. Brunton 
merely says, — " About this time, Viscountess 
Wentworth (who had formerly been the wife of 
Mrs. Balfour's brother, the second Earl Ligonier) 
proposed that Mary, her god daughter, should 
reside with her in London. What influence this 
alteration might have had on her after life is left 
to be matter of conjecture. She preferred the 
quiet and privacy of a Scotch ^t^oiqa:^^. ^^ ^^» 
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married in her twentieth year ; and went to reside 
at Bolton, near Haddington." 

A love of reading had been an early passion with 
her ; but in her childhood it had spent itself mostly 
on poetry and fiction, and her want of leisure 
afterwards had withdrawn her to a great extent 
even from literature of that description. ^'Her 
time," Dr. Brunton continues, ** was now much 
more at her own command. Her taste for reading 
returned in all its strength, and received rather a 
more methodical direction. Some hours of every 
forenoon were devoted by her to this employment; 
and in the evening I was in the habit of reading 
aloud to her books chiefly of criticism and Belles 
Lettres. Among other subjects of her attention, 
the philosophy of the human mind became a 
favourite study with her, and she read Dr. Beid's 
works with uncommon pleasure. She renewed 
her acquaintance with our best historians. Her 
ear was peculiarly gratified with the music of Dr. 
Robertson's style, and she used often to say that 
she looked upon his account of the first voyage of 
Columbus as the most attractive and finished narra- 
tive which she had ever perused." It is added 
that she now also learned a little German, and 
repeatedly began the study of mathematics, without 
being able to make anything of it. What scared 
her, it seems, were the methods of demonstration 
by reductio ad absurdum (or showing that the 
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thing asserted must be true because the supposition 
that it is not involves an absurdity) and by the 
application of one figure to another in order to 
prove their identity, or equality in all respects. 
" Her reading," we are told, " was useful to her, 
rather as strengthening her general habits of atten- 
tion than as leading to marked proficiency in any 
one branch of study. Her memory, not having 
been systematically cultivated in early life, was less 
powerful than her other faculties. She retained 
the substance of what she read, less by remembering 
the words of the author than by thinking over the 
subject for herself, with the aid of the new lights 
which he had opened to her mind." As yet the 
idea of writing anything beyond an ordinary letter 
had never entered her imagination. Even to letter- 
writing she had a strong dislike. Enticed, how« 
ever, by the agreeable scenery around the manse 
(or parsonage) of Bolton, she now taught herself 
to draw, and came to sketch from nature with 
sufficient facility and correctness. From the first 
all her proceedings were conducted with that 
method and order which doubles the value of 
every day. " Her various employments," her 
biographer states, " were never allowed to interfere 
with each other. An arrangement of her time was 
made ; to which, as far as is possible for the 
mistress of a family, she strictly adhered." Among 
her other occupations was the wv^\\\\\fc\Aft»Rfc ^ 
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the religious education of two East Indian wards 
of her husband, who became inmates of the family. 
The performance of this duty had a decided effect 
in deepening her own religious convictions — which, 
however, continued always perfectly free from any 
kind either of gloom or narrowness. 

In August 1803, ^^ after six years tranquilly and 
happily spent in East Lothian/* Dr. Brunton was 
appointed to a church in Edinburgh ; a change 
which his wife, as she tells a friend in a letter 
written soon after their removal, regretted for the 
loss of her little quiet residence, which many name- 
less circumstances had endeared to her, and most 
of all because she felt that she could no longer 
expect that her husband would continue to be as 
much as he had been her companion and instructor, 
but to which she reconciled herself because it gave 
him pleasure, and placed him in a wider and 
higher sphere. In this same letter she mentions 
that she is engaged in reading Froissart's Chronicle, 
which she declares entertains her more than any- 
thing she ever read before. " The simplicity of 
the narrative,'* she says, " its minuteness, its dra- 
matic effect, if I may use the expression, make it 
more interesting than most true histories, and 
more amusing than most works of fiction." . 

The new and more exciting society with -which 
she was now brought into contact soon awoke her 
to what we may call a ne^ \\i\fiX\a^lAiaI life— to 
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some consciousness of powers her possession of 
which she seems never before to have dreamed of, 
and also probably to something of that ambition 
which is almost a part of intellectual superiority. 
Her husband thus describes the transformation 
which she gradually underwent, and in doing so 
brings out some points of her character of import- 
ance to a right and complete conception of what 
she was: — "Hitherto she does not seem to have 
been at all aware of the strength of her own mind. 
Our circle of acquaintance was small. She appeared 
among them scarcely in any other light than as an 
actite and prudent young housewife; who sub- 
mitted, with the most cheerful good humour, to 
the inconveniences of a narrow income ; but who 
contrived, by method and laste, to join comfort 
with some share of elegance in the whole of her 
management. Few literary people were within 
our reach. It was chiefly with me that she talked 
of what she had read ; and, as some of the subjects 
were new to her, she c intracted, far more than 
enough, the habit of speaking as a pupil. It was 
otherwise in Edinburgh. Our circle widened. She 
mingled more with those whose talents and acquire- 
ments she had respected at a distance She found 
herself able to take her share in their conversation ; 
and, though nothing could be fiu'ther from the tone 
of her mind than either pedantry or dogmatism, she 
came by degrees, instead oi t^c«vnvc\% <5>^\svnssos» 
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implicitly, to examiDe those of others, and to 
defend her own. There was a freshness and 
originality in her way of managing these little 
friendly controversies — a playfulness in her wit— 
a richness in her illustrations — and an acuteness in 
her arguments, which made her conversation 
attractive to the ablest. If they were not con- 
vinced by her reasoning, they were gratified by 
her ingenuity, and by her unpretending openness.'' 
The circumstance, however, to which, more than 
to any other beyond the range of her domestic 
intercourse, the development of her intellect is 
attributed, is an intimacy which she formed soon 
after she came to Edinburgh with a Mrs. Izett, a 
lady who happened to reside in her immediate 
neighbourhood. They spent much of their time 
with one another for about six years, working and 
reading together, as well as talking over every 
subject that interested either. Mrs. Izett left 
Edinburgh in the beginning of March 1810; but 
before this the novel of * Self-Control * had been 
begun by Mrs. Brunton, " chiefly," her husband 
states, '* for the employment of accidental inter- 
vals of leisure occasioned by the more numerous 
engagements of her friend." His narrative of the 
commencement and progress of the work is very 
interesting. " At first," he says, " its author had 
no design that it should meet the eye of the public. 
Bkt^ m. her manuacn^t ^NvctW^di^ \.VvS& d«&\^^ half 
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unconsciously, began to mingle with her labours. 
Perhaps, too, a circumstance, which I remember 
to have happened about this time, might have had 
more weight than she was aware of in prompting 
the attempt. She had often urged me to under- 
take some literary work ; and once she appealed to 
an intimate friend who was present, whether he 
would not be my publisher. He consented readily ; 
but added that he would, at least as willingly, 
publish a book of her own writing. This seemed, 
at the time, to strike her as something the possi- 
bility of which had never occurred to her before ; 
and she asked more than once whether he was in 
earnest. A considerable part of the first volume of 
Self- Control was written before I knew anything 
of its existence. When she brought it to me, my 
pleasure was certainly mingled with surprise. The 
beauty and correctness of the style — the acuteness 
of observation— and the loftiness of sentiment — 
were, each of them in its way, beyond what even 
I was prepared to expect from her. Any encou- 
ragement which my approbation could give her 
(and she valued it at &r more than it was worth) 
she received in the fullest measure. From this 
time forward she tasked herself to write a certain 
quantity every day. The rule, of course, was often 
broken ; but habit had taught her that a rule was 
useful. Every evening she read to me what had 
been written in the course o£ l\i^ ^«^ \ wv^, ^\ssb». 



thought it an iniprovemeat. But somi 
vhich were suggested to her upon the ea 
of the Btory ehe declined adopting. She 
appeared to me an uadue apprehensio 
trouble which it might have cost her to 
the alterations to the reiiiaiiider of the 
But she had little hope, from the first, oi 
being very happily combined ; and she 
the more unwillirig to aggravate, by an 
changes, the harslmesa of its construct 
its moral usefulness she uniformly paid m 
r^ard than to its literary character." 

Ill order that it miglit be published at 
favourable seation, tlie printing of Sel 
was begun in September 1810, while a ■ 
siderable part of the work still remain* 
written. Mrs. Brunton. Iiowever. had 
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probability or of the skilfulness of the concluding 
part of the narrative, there can be no doubt of its 
eloquence. Indeed, throughout the whole, what- 
ever was written most rapidly was the best written. 
It was only when she was dissatisfied with wliat 
she was doing, or when she was uncertain what 
was to follow, that she wrote with difficulty. 
It is only in such passages that there is inter- 
lineation or blotting in the n^anuscript. The work 
was printed from the first capy." 

Some additional particulars may be collected 
from several letters written by her during the com- 
position of the work to her friend Mrs. Izett, with 
whom she kept up an epistolary intercourse to the 
last, being ^^ the only close and confidential corre- 
spondence,'* says her husband, " beyond the bounds 
of her own family, in which Mary ever engaged." 
The first is dated the 10th of April 1810. " It is 
even so !" she begins : " You are sixty miles dis- 
tant from Edinburgh, and I have lost what pro- 
bably no time will restore to me." Then, after 
telling her friend how «he spends her time — writing 
part of every fisrenoon, walking for an hour or two 
before dinner, and lounging over the fire with a 
book, or sewing or chatting, all the evening — she 
adds, — "Your friend Laura [the heroine of Self" 
Control] proceeds with a slow but regular pace ; 
a short step every day — bo more I She has ad- 
vanced sixty paces, alias ]^e&^ ««v5ife -^wiX^'sxVe^? 
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They had by this time been parted a month. Mn. 

Brunton's next letter is dated the dOth of August 

'* If I have not answered your two letters," it sets 

out, <^ blame not me, who had all the will in 

the world to do so, nor Mr. Brunton, who has 

teazed me every day to write to you. Blame 

your dear friend and £iivourite, Montague de 

Courcy" [the hero of the novel]. " The thirtieth 

chapter," she afterwards says, ** is closed, and 

I mean that six more should bring all things 

to their proper issue. If I write every day, 

and all day, that may be done in fifty days. 

But I find that, in one way and another, half my 

time is abstracted from my business, as I now begin 

to consider this affair, at first begun for pastime I 

Besides, I must take more exercise, if I would not 

be sick ; and must sew more, if I would not be 

ragged." Her hopes of the success of her work, 

she goes on to declare, are very low. But even if 

it should chance to become popular, she a^ks her 

friend whether one bitter sarcasm upon it, much 

more on its author, will not give her more real 

vexation than the praise of nine-tenths of the persons 

who read novels will give her pleasure ? At all 

events, she is positive that not the smallest part of 

her own happiness can ever arise from the popularity 

of her book, except in so far as she thinks it may 

be useful. '* I would rather," she exclaims, '^ as 

you weU know, glide tVirou^V i\v<i vtotV^ xnCcxtnTv^^ 
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than have (I will not call it enjotf) fame, however 
brilliant. To be pointed at—to be noticed and 
commented upon — to be suspect^ of literary airs 
->-to be shunned, as literary women are, by the 
more unpretending of my own sex, and abhorred, 
as literary women are, by the more pretending of 
th% other ! — my dear, t would sooner exhibit as a 
rope-dancer/' Here may be some exaggeration, or 
straining after effect, in the expression; but the 
sentiment is natural in the circumstances, and was 
no doubt, in the main, sincere. Even in the case 
of a practised writer, it is probably not on the eve 
of the publication of a new work that the vision of 
fame often assumes the brightest colours. Some 
exhalations of doubt and apprehension are apt to 
rise between and to obscure it somewhat at such a 
crisis to the most sanguine or the most firmly 
nerved. It is to be hoped, however, that both 
novel- writing and female authorship have now 
attained a less questionable position than Mrs. 
Brunton seems to have considered them to hold in 
her day. Even she does not profess, however, to 
have escaped the elevating thrill of the first moment 
of seeing herself in print. On the 4th of October 
she writes again : — '^ Know that I am one of the 
republic of letters. People are always great upon 
new dignities; and truly mine are new enough. 
This is the first day of them ; this day the first 
page of fair print was presentedi lo to^ ^^^'8>'» "^^^ 
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they are to be feasted with four sheets a-week for 
three or four months to come." 

The work was published in two large volumes, 
which were afterwards distributed into three post 
octavos, in January, or early in February, 1811, 
anonymously and after considerable precautions 
had been taken to preserve the secret of the author- 
ship, which actually was, we are told, for a littie 
time so well kept that she had frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing her work commented on. On the 
20th of February, however, we have her writing 
to Mrs. Izett, — " It has come out, the evil spirit 
knows how, that I am the author of Self- Control. 
The report meets us at every turn ; and is now so 
strong, that our only way is to turn it olF, without 
either confessing or denying/' " Of course," she 
subjoins, jestingly, " all the excellencies of the book 
are attributed to Mr. Brunton, while I am left 
to answer for all its defects." Then, afler men- 
tioning the gratification she had received from 
the unqualified approbation of a respected 
friend distinguished for his piety as well as his 
general worth of character, she goes on, " Next, 
Mr. Miller [the publisher] states the sale to be 
unexampled here. In five days 240 went out of 
the hands of the publishers. The remainder of 
the edition are sent to London. How it may 
do there remains to be seen. Here, it is very 
much indebted for its sivcce8& lo >\\^ ^vi^tLtion and 
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friendship of the publishers." The book was dedi- 
cated to Miss Joanna Baillie, who thereupon wrote 
to the publishers ; and this led to a correspondence 
between her and Mrs. Brunton. "My dear 
Madam," the latter writes in March, "no cir- 
cumstance connected with the publication of Self- 
Control has given me half so much pleasure as 
your very obliging letter, so kind, so natural, so 
different from some of the pompous strictures and 
bombastical praises which have been volunteered 
on the same occasion. I thank you most heartily 
and sincerely. . . . Till I began Self-Control^ 
I had never in my life written anything but a letter 
or a recipe, excepting a few hundreds of vile rhymes, 
from which I desisted by the time I had gained 
the wisdom of fifteen years ; therefore, I was so 
ignorant of the art on which I was entering, that 
I formed scarcely any plan for my tale. I merely 
intended to show the power of the religious prin- 
ciple in bestowing self-command ; and to bear tes- 
timony against a principle as immoral as indelicate, 
that a reformed rake makes the best husband. For 
the rest, I was guided by the fancy of the hour — 
me laissant alter doticement, selon la bonne lot 
naturelle.* The incidents were inserted as they 
happened to occur to my mind, and were joined in 
the best way I could to those that went before and 
afler. The thing was not meant at first to see the 
* Letting myself go on gently, after itSaa %ocA \iaXx«s^JNa2^'^ 
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light ; nor would it ever have done ao, if I h 
thought the time it came to cost me too mi 
be spent in mere unprofitable amusement. 1 
not help laughing when I recollect the glo 
face and oppressed breathing^ with which I 
the first chapters to my husband ; making, in on 
to please him, a strong effort against my reluctfti 
to the task. Indeed, the book was fiur advap( 
before even he saw it.'' The impression v 
exhausted in about i^ month. On the 19th of A[ff 
the authoress writ^ triumphantly to Mrs. Izett 
<< There is not a copy to be had either in Edinburgh 
or in London. I finished the corrections for the 
second edition last night. And now, what shall 1 
do next ? You know I have no g^reat enjoyaieot 
in idleness. Meanwhile, the hurrying of that vik 
book into the world has put all my necessary and 
appropriate employments fyt behind. I have 
letters to write — books to read— presses to put in 
order — wine to bottle — gowns to make--^and aU 
manner of household linen and wearing appard to 
mend," A third apd a fourth edition of Sc^ 
Control followed in due time ; nor is the novel 
even yet forgotten. It is not indeed to be ranked 
among our classic works of fiction ; yet neither is 
it to be considered as having been a production of 
mere ephemeral popularity. Though very deleo- 
tive in plot, and having little that is novel or 
striking either in the c\i«kX8kfi\«t% c^c >i^ ^3)s&s3f^G9fe 

V 
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it is 80 gracefully, and in some parts so eloquently 
written, as to be removed by that merit alone far 
out of the crowd of ordinary novels. 

After making a visit to London in company 
with her husband in the summer of 1812, Mrs. 
Brunton upon her return to Edinburgh commenced, 
about the end of the year, another novel, under the 
title of IHscipline, with the purpose of carrying 
out the moral lesson of her former one, though in 
a new story. '^T^ work, too, like the former,*' 
her husband states, ^'was printed from the first 
copy; and with even less of interlineation and 
change in the writing than in Self' Control* It 
was composed, however, more slowly, and with 
more labour. While writing Self- Control^ she 
l^ttended to nothing else during those hours in 
which it engaged her. But amidat the composition 
of Dis^pUne she had usually some female work 
going on. In the intervals of sewing or knitting 
she wrote down what she had first deliberately 
considered both in regard to sentiment and to 
style." Yet, although she drew up in this case 
H meagre outline of the story before she b^;an, 
fhe allowed it actually to develop itself in its own 
way as the composition proceeded, much as in her 
first work. To Mrs. Izett she writes in the be* 
ginning of November 18 12,--<-'^ Ellen [her new 
heroine] comes on slowly ; but she will do better 
bj and by, it I can adhere lo m^ x««J^\s5ttsset^S 
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writing a little every day.'^ Afterwards, having 
observed that her former novel began as pastime, 
but that this has been work from the beginning, 
she adds, — ^^I find that the serious style best 
suits my talent and my inclination. I hope, there- 
fore, that, when I come to the serious part of the 
book, I shall proceed with more ease and pleasure. 
It is not far off now.** About a month later 
we fiiid her again writing to the saroe friend,— 
who had hinted to her that the«little interest she 
took in her present work must proceed from in- 
dolence, — "I can, and often do, write^ when I 
would much rather let it alone. But in these 
circumstances I never write well, nor can I by 
any exertion write better. The only fruit of my 
endeavours is strong di^ust at the whole.'' In 
August of the following year, while she was still 
in the midst of her labours, she thus describes her 
feelings to one of her aunts : — "If anybody had 
said to me three years ago^ that, even to my 
brother, I should ever boldly avow myself an 
author, I would have fearlessly asserted the thing 
to be impossible; and if, before Self- Control 
went to press, I could have guessed that it would 
be traced to me, I would certainly have put it io 
the fire. ... At first the book was written 
merely for my amusement. It was finished within 
two years, and scarcely at all altered from the first 
Bumuscript, I am ashamed \.o VJdXt^k. \tfy« \d»r\sc 
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more slowly I proceed with my work than I did 
with my playJ^ Gradually, however, she appears 
to have become somewhat more reconciled both to 
her present task and to her new position. Writing 
to the same lady in the end of May 1814, she says, 
— "Since Self- Control was fixed upon me, my 
circle of acquaintance has widened so unmercifully, 
that my time, in Edinburgh, is very little at my 
command. But, upon the whole, I am a gainer. 
I have gained associates among persons eminent 
for talents and respectability ; while I have lost 
only the power of sitting at times dozing by my 
own fire-side, or of wandering out unnoticed among 
the crowd. I have lost the power of commanding 
my own time ; but others command it pleasantly 
for me." Discipline was still in hand, but was 
now drawing to a close. " Six weeks of hard 
work,** she says, " will finish my manuscript. But 
then the whole affair remains to be corrected 
and published; and in that way I might work, 
I suppose, ltd infinitum. When I have ended 
'I will dance on the top of it,' as the man in the 
song was to do with his dead wife. I am sure 
she was not half such a plague to him as my book 
has been to me." At last, on the 15th of August, 
she writes to Mrs. Izett, — " Ellen is at an end. She 
was finished at three o'clock one morning ; and I 
waked Mr. Brunton out of his first sleep to hear of 
her wedding-. I am correcting •, vjYvi^'^ w^K.^^^'wN. 
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of the business the most to my liking. I 1 
great aversion to blot a page of good clean 
ins:." In this letter she also announces tha 
had begun the study of Gaelic, which it apf 
wa^ Mrs. Izett's native language, the day bei 
" The pronunciation," she observes, " is terri 
unintelligible. ^ There is no sound like this 
English' is a vefy spirit-breaking index. I fear 
shall never make out the true croaking and spla\ 
tering." It is stated that she resumed this stud) 
some years afterwards, when she devoted to it a 
great part of her leisure for some months, and 
made considerable progress in it. She was fond of 
the study of languages, and, if her husband bad 
not discouraged her, she would have gladly added 
Latin and Greek to her other acquirements. She 
herself makes the following remarks upon the subject 
of female classical scholarship in a letter to her dster- 
in-law written in the same year in which she died : 
— •• I am glad you are teaching Mary Latin. It 
seems to me that nature itself points out the 
propriety of teaching women languages, by the 
facility with which we generally acquire thetn. I 
never knew a girl who, in learning the dead lan- 
guages, did not keep above the boys in her class ; 
nor did I ever happen to see this acquisition pro- 
duce a female pedant." '' I am clear," she adds, 
** for furnishing women with such accomplishments 
U are absolutely incapable o^ \m\xv^ c^on^^cVnlYBto 
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matter of exhibition; and such, in the present 
state of society, are classical learning and mathe- 
matics. These hard times compel so many women 
to celibacy, that I should think it no bad specu- 
lation to educate a few for respectable old maids ; 
specially such as have minds strong enough to 
stand alone, and romantic enough not to choose to 
marry merely for the sake of being married. 
Luckily, the education which fits ^ woman for 
leading apes with a good grace will not spoil her 
for ^ suckling fools, and chronicling small beer.' " 

Before Mrs. Brunton's new novel was quite com- 
pleted, Waverley appeared. It came Into hex 
hands, her husband tells us, while she was in the 
country, and when sh^ had heard nothing of its 
reputation ; but ^h^ at once discerned its high 
merit, and was so fascinated by it that she could 
not go to bed til she had read it through. It hap- 
pened that the scene of a part of her own work 
too was laid in the Highlands, about which a uni'!' 
versal interest had been for some y^rs before this 
{^wakened by Scott's ^ Lady of the Lake' and other 
poems; aqd her first impulse was to cancel th? 
Highland portion of her story altogether ; but to 
this sacrifice her husband strongly objected. If 
not convinced by the reasons he urged, she at least 
yielded to them. '^ She returned," says the me- 
moir, '^ to her work, but she returned to it slowly 
and hesitatingly ; and it was ^ii\a\v^ m>^ ^ax \«»as 
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both of spirit and of hope than attended the tracing 
of the original design." Writing to one of her female 
friends in December, a few days before it was to 
appear, she herself says — " It is very unfortu- 
nate in coming after Waverley, by far the most 
splendid exhibition of talent in the novel way 
which has appeared since the days of Fielding 
and Smollett. There seems little doubt that it 
comes from the pen of Scott. What a competitor 
for poor little me ! " When Discipline at length 
came out, however, its success was far ^eater than 
she had anticipated. " But she was by no means 
gratified by it," we are told, " to the same extent as 
she had been by the reception of Self^ Control, 
She was now well known to be the author, and 
therefore^ she was not so sure that the applause 
which reached her was all sincere." " Her stand- 
ard for estimating skill in the delineation of cha- 
racter," it is added, " had been raised by the ap- 
pearance of Waverley I and she felt — more per- 
haps than she ought to have done — how poorly her 
own sketches appeared beside those of that mas- 
terly work." The silence of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, too, it seems, annoyed and dis- 
couraged her. 

All this indisposed her to attempting a third 
novel. " She had grown distrustful," as her hus- 
band expresses it, " of her own power to combine 
the incidents of a Iou^-cotiXatvxx^ ti»x^^Van^\ ^jasi 
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would not venture to engage again in anything 
exactly similar to what she had written before." 
But she never for a moment contemplated laying 
aside her pen. Writing, she observes in a letter to 
her brother in October 1815, was now become a part 
of her duty. Her meaning appears to be, that^ 
having ascertained her possession of a certain 
power of influencing the public mind by what she 
wrote, she was bound to turn her talent to good 
account. A moral, she goes on to say, is neces- 
sary for her ; and a lofty one is required for her 
style of thinking and writing. One advantage she 
conceived she possessed ; the path she had chosen 
was almost exclusively her own. Other English 
novelists, including the very greatest, had all con- 
tented themselves with the inculcation, at the best, 
of maxims of mere worldly wisdom ; she took a 
higher aim. At last she resolved to attempt a 
collection of short narratives, under the title of 
' Domestic Tales.' Only a portion of one of 
these, however, was ever written^ her fragment of 
' Emmeline,' which was published after her death 
along with the Memoir from which our sketch is 
drawn. It appears to have been begun in the 
latter part of 1816. " Her time," says her husband, 
" was now very much broken in upon while we 
were in Edinburgh ; her visitors were numerous ; 
the share which she took in the management of 
some of the public cViantVes vf^ja \8\iw:\wsa»N "«>sA. 
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above all, a resolution which she had early formed, 
of investigating personally every case of distred^ 
which claimed relief from her, led to extensive 
and increasing occupation. During the winter, 
therefore, Emmeline went on very slowly." After- 
wards an attack of fever and other intemiptiooB 
came to withdraw her altogether for a considerable 
time from literary labour. '< Composition," con- 
tinues her biographer, ^^ had now long ceased to 
be a voluntary employment. It had come to be 
looked upon as a task; and she rather sought 
reasons to justify to her own mind her desertion of 
her former habits than opportunities of renewing 
them in their strength. During the summer of 
1818, however, she had in a gpreat mea3ure con- 
quered these feelings ; and, had il pleased Provi« 
dence to spare her life, I am convinced that she 
would at this hour have been returning to her 
former occupations with all her former ardour." 

But the end of all was at hand. After being 
married for twenty years she had at last the pros- 
pect of becoming a mother, Hw husband's in- 
teresting narrative proceeds, — ''She was strongly 
impressed, indeed, with a belief that her coufine- 
9ient was to prove fatal ; not on vf^e presentiment, 
but on grounds of which I Qould not entirely 
remove the force, though I obstinately refused to 
im ill the inference which she drew from them. 
IHH^ IliJS belief she compV^^^ «^«r) V^i^ \GkMX 
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minute preparation for her great change, with the 
same tranquillity as if she had been making arrange- 
ments for one of those short absences which only 
endeared her home the more to her. The clothes 
in which she was laid in the grave had been selected 
by herself; she herself had chosen and labelled 
some tokens of remembrance for her more intimate 
friends ; and the intimations of her death were sent 
round from a list in her own handwriting. But 
these anticipations, though so deeply fixed, neither 
shook her fortitude nor diminished her cheerfulness. 
They neither altered her wish to live, nor the 
ardour with which she prepared to meet the duties 
of returning health, if returning health were to be 
her portion. . . . Her anticipations, however, had 
been only too well founded. After giving birth to 
a still-born son, on the 7th of December, and 
recovering, for a few days, with a rapidity beyond 
the hopes of her medical friends, she was attacked 
with fever. It advanced with fatal violence, till it 
closed her earthly life on the morning of Saturday, 
December 19, 1818." 

The case of Mary Brunton is not that of a wife 
actually taking part in her husband's literary 
labours; but the society of such a woman must 
nevertheless have been to him an aid and support 
above all estimation. She might truly be called, 
according to the Scriptural figure, a crown to him 
— an elevAtion and an adoTnm<eIl^l^%\.t«cw^g^5s^^^vw^^s^ 
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heart and his hand every hour, making all Irte^ote 
beautiful and more noble, enriching to his eyes the 
very light of day. If she did not share in all his 
studies, he intimates that there were scarcely any 
of hers in which he was not her companion. Such 
a marriage of souls would have been the most 
blessed of all earthly things to both, even if Mrs. 
Brunton's name had never been heard of by the 
world. But the reputation which she obtained by 
her writings was also a light in her husband's 
dwelling. Nothing can be more delicate or be- 
coming than the manner in which Dr. Brunton has 
spoken of the literary character of his wife. After 
observing that they who have merely heard of her 
as the author of two once popular novels may 
think that he has sketched her life at too great 
length, he adds that he will not attempt any criti- 
cism on her published works. "Were there no 
other reason," he says, " for my declining the task, 
I might well be deterred from it by the single cir- 
cumstance of my having anticipated for her books 
so different a fate from that which they have expe- 
rienced. I did not expect that they were to become 
rapidly popular ; but I trusted that the calm good 
sense and discrimination of character which they 
display, and the pure and lofty sentiments which 
they breathe, and the flowing and natural eloquence 
which clothes them, would at last establish them, 
9B much as works of the Vmd ^xe «\^i: ^\aSQ^\^\i<^., 
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in public &vour. The fact has been entirely the 
reverse. They rose very fast into celebrity, and 
their popularity seems to have as quickly sunk 
away." He goes on to express his opinion that it 
might perhaps have been otherwise if she had been 
permitted to increase their number; he is per- 
suaded, he says, that, in all which she had done, 
she was only trying her strength. But it is upon 
the virtues and the beauty of her moral nature that 
he most dwells. She was a being overflowing with 
all warm affections. There are some intimations 
of unkindne>s which she had sustained in her early 
years ; but that had only left some slight indispo- 
sition to admit strangers at once to her esteem. 
When her regard was once won, " never was there 
on earth," says he who best knew her, " attachment 
more implicit, more disinterested, more self-de- 
voting than hers. Never was there openness more 
artless and confiding." Among her printed letters 
there is one written a few weeks before her con- 
finement which is inexpressibly touching. It is 
addressed to Mrs. Balfour, the wife of her brother, 
and refers to one of her father's two sisters who 
was then understood to be dying. It had been 
mentioned before that when she was a girl at 
school in Edinburgh she was an object of affec- 
tionate care to these two aunts. She now requests 
her sister-in-law to write to her very circum&taxv.- 
iialljr about the state in wYivdi \i«t wMi\.S&\ '''' '^'SsSw 
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80on," she adds, ^'lest the letter be too late for 
me." Then adverting to the other sister, also still 
surviving, she says, — '^ Remember me most affec- 
tionately to them both, especially to Aunt Mary, 
who was the first love of my heart— -who was the 
first person whom I recollect as showing me kind- 
ness — and who, since the time when I remember 
her singing to soothe me, till this moment of my 
sending her my blessing and farewell, has never 
ceased to be kind and dear to me 1 . . .1 shall not 
write again. My husband will." The aunt died 
a few days before her niece; '^ but not," it is stated. 
'^ before she had received this affecting testimony of 
gratitude and attachment." 

We cannot help adding one other little memorial 
of her heart and mind. Jn the last years of her l]& 
she had begun again tp write a little in verse, which 
she had been fond of doing in her very early youth ; 
and sometimes, when she did not think herself equal 
to any literary exertion, she would amuse her leisure 
with music. ''She attempted particularly," says 
her husband, '' to recall and to note down some airs 
peculiar to Orkney, which had pleased her in ha 
childhood. Before she would play any new one to 
me, she used to exact a promise that I would write 
words for the tune. The promise was often for- 
feited ; and I find among hear papers some instances 
ip which she herself has supplied the defect." 
Three of these po^ms w^ piVtiV^dL \sx V!s^fc^^«oMsa ^1 
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faer Life. Of these, one ia stated to be, aa lar as is 
known, the last thing whioh she wrote. As it is 
probably very little known, we will transcribe it 
here. The execution shows some traces of an un- 
practised writer in verse j but the lines are never- 
theless, we think, very beautiful :— 
" Wbile thoQ Bl eveotide art roamiag 

Along the elm-o'enhsded walk. 

Where, put, the eddying stream is foaming 

Beaeath its til>7 cataract, — 

Where I with thee was wont to talk,— 

Think then upon the dajs gone by, 

And heave a sigh ! 
" W heo mJU the moon above the mountains. 

And cloodleSB skies are porely blue. 

And sparkle b the light the fouotuns. 

And darker frowns the louelj ;ew, — 

Then be thou melanchol; too. 

When mouDg on the hoars I proved 

With thee, beloved ! 
"When wakes the dawn npon Ihy dwelling. 

And lingering shadows disappear. 

And soft the woodland songs are swelling 

A choral anthem on thioe ear, 

Think — for that hoar to thought is dear I 

And then her flight Bemembrance wings 

To by-p««t things 1 
^ To me throogh every leasan dearest t 

In every scene,— by di j, by aight, — 

Tkon pressnt to my mind appeamst, 

A qnenohlew star— fbr ever bri^t! 

Hy solitary, sole ddigbtl 
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To her husband this little poem must have been 
almost like hearing again her living voice. " Be- 
fore," he says, " it met my eye, the hand which had 
written it was in the grave." 

Many other instances might be added, if our 
space allowed, of the important services which in- 
tellectual and literary women have been enabled to 
render by the exercise of their talents to those con- 
nected with them in every social relation. Among 
the wives of literary men Madame Dacier has been 
already mentioned. Two centuries earlier another 
Frenchman, a much greater Grecian than M. 
Dacier, the illustrious Budaens, was equally for- 
tunate in a learned spouse. Mr. Disraeli has thus 
described their association in the same chapter of his 
' Curiosities of Literature* in which he introduces the 
Duchess of Newcastle : — '* The frequent companion 
of his studies, she brought him the books he re- 
quired to his desk ; she collated passages, and 
transcribed quotations ; the same genius, the same 
inclination, and the same ardour for literature, 
eminently appeared in those two fortunate persons. 
Far from withdrawing her husband from his studies, 
she was sedulous to animate him when he lan- 
g^iished. Ever at his side and ever assiduous, ever 
with some useful book in her hand, she acknow- 
ledged herself to be a most happy woman. Yet 
she did not neglect the education of eleven children. 
She and Budaens 8\iaTed m V\v^ \!CL\sX.\iaX ^2»x«^ \Sis»j 

>d their progeny." Mtet^iwAa l^x,\^Nss»i3&. 
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notices the later case of the great Haller, one of 
the rare modern examples of eminence in both gifts 
of Apollo, renowned, indeed, in almost every de- 
partment of science and literature as well as in 
medicine and in song. " Of Baron Haller," we 
are told, " it is recorded that he inspired his wife 
and family with a taste for his different pursuits. 
They were usually employed in assisting his literary 
occupations; they transcribed manuscripts, con- 
sulted authors, gathered plants, and designed and 
coloured under his eye." This may remind us of 
Dr. Martin Lister and the manner in which he was 
assisted by his daughters in the preparation of his 
* Historia Conchyliorum,' Another case that Mr. 
Disraeli mentions shortly is that of our countryman 
John Evelyn, whose excellent wife, Mary, only 
daughter of Sir Richard Browne, Bart., was the 
companion of his studies, as well as of his for- 
tunes, for nearly three score years, or from 1647 
till the death of Evelyn in 1706, having in that 
time borne him five sons and three daughters. 
She survived till 1709, when she died, we are told, 
in her seventy-fourth year — in which case she must 
have been married at the age of twelve or thirteen. 
She is celebrated by Cowley in his Essay entitled 
' The Garden ' (partly in prose, partly in verse) 
addressed to Evelyn : — 

'* Happy art thou whom God does bless 
With the Ml choice of thine o^mVa.'^V^^s^x 
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And happier yet, because thou ^rt bless'd 

With prudence how to choose the best. 

In books and gardens thou hast placed aright 

(Things which thou well dost understand. 

And both dost make with thy labarioas hand) 

Thy noble, innocent delight ! 

And in thy virtuous wife, where thou again dost meet 

Both pleasures, more refined and sweet ; — 

The fiiirest garden in her looks. 

And in her mind the wisest books." 

It was through his wife that Evelyn became pos- 
sessed of his seat of Say's Court near Deptford, 
where his gardens were laid out, and where he 
spent the greater part of his long and happy life. 
The frontispiece to his translation in verse of the 
First Book of Lucretius, published in 1656, was 
designed by her. 

In the former part of the present work some 
account ha^ been given of one the most remark- 
able of the recent cases of this kind, that of 
the blind naturalist Francis Huber, the chief disco- 
verer of the true economy both of bees and of ants.* 
Huber, who was born at Geneva in 1750, is said 
to have begun to lose his sight at fifteen, in con- 
sequence of hard study, and reading during the 
night with too feeble a light, sometimes that of a 
lamp, sometimes only that of the moon. His wife 
was Maria Aimee Lullin, a daughter of one of the 
Syndics of the Swiss Republic. They had fallen 

♦ See ' Pursuit of Know\eA©i,' PMtY\i«x.\\\, v^^x^v 
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in love with one another at the dancing-school, 
while Ruber could still see ; but the decay of his 
sight afterwards only endeared him the more to 
Mademoiselle Lullin, and strengthened her deter- 
mination to give him her hand, although all the 
efforts of her father and her friends were employed 
to change her resolution. As soon as she attained 
the age of twenty-five, when the law allowed her 
to decide for herself, she became his wife. Their 
union lasted for forty years; and during all that 
time she was eyes, and hands, and everything to 
him, acting as his reader and his secretary, assist<* 
ing him in his observations, scarcely allowing him 
in any way to feel his deprivation. He himself, in- 
deed, used to say after he lost her, that as long as she 
lived he was not sensible of the misfortune of being 
blind. He survived her, however, for some years, 
which he spent at Lausanne under the care of his 
daughter, Madame de Molin. He died there on the 
22nd of December 1831, in his eighty -second year. 
In other instances literary wives have, as the 
biographers of their husbands, or the editors of 
their works, rendered services to them long outlast- 
ing life. That of the Duchess of Newcastle is one 
such instance. That of the famous Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough is another ; for her 'Account' of 
her own conduct, published in 1742, is in great part 
also a vindication of the Duke. So likewise we have 
the life of the Ensrlish E©p\i\Avcmi CicAft\i^^^>iN2^- 
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iDson written by his widow in the most sjmpi 
thisiog spirit and the highest strain of panegyrics 
celebration ; and the exploits of the French B03 
alist Henri de Larochejaquelein and those of h 
brother recorded with as warm an enthusiasm i 
our own age by the widow of the latter. More n 
cently the late Bishop Heber and the late S 
Stamford BafBes have both found their biographer 
and the conservators of their memory and repuc 
tion, in their widows. Among wives, again, wl 
have been the editors of the literary works of the 
husbands, we have such instances as that of Mr 
Ascham, by whom Ascham's ' Schoolmaster' wi 
published after his death, and those of Mrs. Ja 
(widow of Mr.T. E. Bowdich), Mrs. Shelley, Mr 
Southey, and others in our own day. 

In other cases similar services have been rei 
dered by daughters, or sisters, or other female n 
latives. Thus, the history of the reign of tl 
Emperor Alexius I., as has been already told, h] 
been preserved by the pen of his daughter tl 
Princess Anna Comnena. Among ourselves in 
former age, the affection of the three learnc 
daughters of Sir Thomas More, especially that ( 
Margaret, Mrs. Roper, the eldest, was a cordial 1 
their father throughout the latter part of his lifi 
and helped to brighten the hour of his violei 
death and afterwards to embalm his memory. Ai 
kaow the help tlaat MiWou x^^ifcvsr^ vsjl \jm^ VJwsd 
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sss from his two younger daughters, although, of 
le eight languages in which he is said to have 
lught them to read to him correctly and fluently, 
Inglish was the only one they understood. He 
ould have found both their affection and their 
$efulness the greater if they had understood all 
le eight ; even their reading, one would think, 
ould have been more intelligible if it had been 
lore intelligent. Sir Philip Sidney's ^Arcadia' 
i¥ed its birth, as well as its subsequent preservation 
id publication, to his sister the Countess of Pem- 
roke. " You desired me to do it," says Sidney's 
wn Dedication ; " and your desire, to my heart, is 
I absolute commandment. Now it is done only 

r you, only to you For, indeed, for 

verer eyes it is not, being but a trifle, and that 
ifiingly handled. Your dear self can best witness 
le manner, being done in loose sheets of paper, 
ost of it in your presence, the rest by sheets sent 
ito you as fast as they were done." The Preface 

the first complete edition of the ' Arcadia,'- in- 
jed, attributes not only the correction of the work 
roughout, but the actual composition of part of 

as it now stands, to the Countess. ^^ The dis-» 
^red face," the gentle reader is told, " where-* 
ith this work not long since appeared to the com* 
on view, moved that noble lady to whose honour 
was consecrated, to whose protection it was com* 
tted, to take in hand the wiijjVa^ wwvj ^qjs&«^\& 
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Hm^y^^ first publication in 1580, immedi- 
}tf//g^ into correspondence with the author. 
m^^meet, however, till 1588. She was pos- 
it natural talent and had been carefully 
Montaigne conceived a strong attach- 
In the conclusion of his Essay on 
I, the Eighth of the Second Book, he 
of her : — ^*' I have taken a delight to 
^seTeral places, the hopes I have of Mary 
le Jan, my adopted daughter, and 
loved by me with more than a paternal 
QYolved in my solitude and retirement as 
parts of my own being. I have no 
lything in this world but her ; and, if a 
from her youth, her soul will one 
ibleof the noblest things ; and, amongst 
le perfection of sacred friendship, to 
not read that any of her sex could ever 
sincerity and solidity of her man- 
ly sufficient for it. Her affection 
is more than superabundant, and such, 
there is nothing more to be wished, 
the apprehension she has of my end, 
fl?e-and-fifty years old, might not so 
her. The judgment she made of my 
being a woman, so young, and in this 
in her own country, and the famous 
wherewith she loved and desired me^ 
esteem she had oi me,\ya^at^ ^^ «s<8t 
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inson written by his widow in the most sympt 
thising spirit and the highest strain of panegyrics 
celebration ; and the exploits of the French Ro] 
alist Henri de Larochejaquelein and those of b 
brother recorded with as warm an enthusiasm : 
our own age by the widow of the latter. More r 
cently the late Bishop Heber and the late S 
Stamford Eaffles have both found their biographei 
and the conservators of their memory and reput 
tion, in their widows. Among wives, again, wl 
have been the editors of the literary works of the 
husbands, we have such instances as that of Mi 
Ascham, by whom Ascham's ' Schoolmaster' wi 
published after his death, and those of Mrs. Ik 
(widow of Mr.T. E. Bowdich), Mrs. Shelley, Mi 
Southey, and others in our own day. 

In other cases similar services have been rei 
dered by daughters, or sisters, or other female r 
latives. Thus, the history of the reign of tl 
Emperor Alexius I., as has been already told, h 
been preserved by the pen of his daughter tl 
Princess Anna Oomnena. Among ourselves in 
former age, the affection of the three leami 
daughters of Sir Thomas More, especially that 
Margaret, Mrs. Roper, the eldest, was a cordial 
their father throughout the latter part of his lii 
and helped to brighten the hour of his viole 
death and afterwards to embalm his memory. A 
know the help that MiUou xecwj^ \xi \3^& \Jmb 
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from the commencement of her own struggles as 
one of the first of her earthly duties ; and she had 
the satis&ction of accomplishing it after striving 
for many years and overcoming a world of difR- 
ciilties. The second edition of Mr. Brooke's 
Poetical Worics, accompanied by a Memoir of 
his Life from the pen of his daughter, was published 
by subscription in 1792. " As to my affairs," says 
the editor in her Preface, with triumphant thank- 
fulness, ^^ I bless God I have succeeded beyond 
my hopes. After purchasing all my wishes, I have 
still enough left for my wants ; what need I 
more ? I have suffered considerably by the printer ; 
also in many other instances of disappointment 
and loss ; but still, in the grand points I am suc- 
cessful." Four years before she had published her 
^ Reliques of Irish Poetry ;' and by that volume and 
her father's works together she had realized about 
three hundred guineas. With this sum she now 
purchased an annuity of forty pounds, which was all 
she bad in the world ; lor the death of her brother 
and two bankruptcies had, since she lost her father, 
deprived her of all the little fortune that he had 
left her. She bad intended to fi)lIow up the col- 
lection of her father's poetical works with a new 
edition of * The Fool of Quality,* but that design 
she did not live to accomplish. She died in March 
1793, we presume while she was still young, seeing 
that she wai according to hct \Ao^gwc^«t ^^ ^^sSi. 



guided to the coDsideration of what waa no 
And then, after describiug thb completiM 
work as having been accomplished, '* most 
doing, all b; ber directiog," tlifl writer 
giving it the title by which it has ever eh 
commoolj' known — ' The Countess of Fei 
Arcadia ; done, as it was, for her ; as it is, 
This sister of Sidney's— renowned as " the 
of all verse " by Ben Jonsou's epitaph — 
the author of some poetical pieceswhich hi 
preserved— especially, either alone or in i 
tion with her brother, of a metrical veraioi 
Psalms, which was printed f(W the first tic 
years ago. Montaigne's literary and mo 
racter was defended long after bis death 
^tk d'alliance, or adopted daughteE, 
moiaelle Marie dn Jani da Gouroav. in an e 
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soon after their first publication in 1580, immedi- 
ately entered into correspomience with the author. 
They did not meet, however, till 1588. She was pos- 
sessed of great natural talent and had been carefully 
educated, and Montaigne conceived a strong attach- 
ment for her. In the conclusion of his Essay on 
Presumption, the Eighth of the Second Book, he 
thus writes of her : — " I have taken a delight to 
publish, in several places, the hopes I have of Mary 
de Gournay le Jars, my adopted daughter, and 
certainly beloved by me with more than a paternal 
love, and involved in my solitude and retirement as 
one of the best parts of my own being. I have no 
regard to anything in this world but her ; and, if a 
man may presage from her youth, her soul will one 
day be capable of the noblest things ; and, amongst 
others, of the perfection of sacred friendship, to 
which we do not read that any of her sex could ever 
yet arrive ; the sincerity and solidity of her man- 
ners are already sufficient for it* Her affection 
towards me is more than superabundant, and such, 
in short, as that there is nothing more to be wished, 
if not that the apprehension she has of my end, 
being now five-and-fifty years old, might not so 
cruelly afflict her. The judgment she made of my 
first Essays, being a woman, so young, and in this 
age, and alone in her own country, and the famous 
vehemency wherewith she loved and desired cqa.^ 
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saw me, is an accident very worthy of ooi 
tion." This must have been written in 1£ 
sanie year in which they are said to have ft 
Montaigne died in 1592 ; Mademoiselle d€ 
nay survived till 1645. Besides her trad 
equality of the sexes already noticed, she pi 
several other pieces, which have been collec 
several times printed. 

Nor have many such instances been wac 
recent times. Henry Brooke, the author c 
Fool of Quality,' was indebted to the pious ca* 
daughter Charlotte, the authoress of ^ The £ 
of Irish Poetry,' for the first correct editioi 
collected works. Brooke, who began life v 
fairest prospects, and excited the highest c 
tions by his first dramatic production, his i 
of * Gustavus Vasa,' Pope especially being ss 
of the great figure he was destined to m 
poetry, died in 1783 without having doneai 
to fulfil those anticipations, and after havii 
sipated, though not by any course of vice, ai 
patrimony, leaving his daughter, the only si 
of a numerous family, in very straitened < 
stances. His poetical works had been collec 
printed in four volumes in 1778, but he was s 
so £ir gone both in body and mind that he cou 
no charge of the publication, and it had com 
the press in the most disgraceful state. 1 
pamtion of this misciiie£ \i\a dovi^xet fsxw 
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from the commencement of her own atnigglefi u 
one of the first of her earthly duties ; and she had 
the satistkction of accomplishing it aAer striving 
for maDy years and overcoming a world of diffi- 
culties. The second edition of Mr. Brooke's 
Poetical Woriis, accompaaied by a Memoir of 
his Life (com the pen of his daughter, was published 
by Bobscription in 1792. " As to my affaire," says 
the editor iu her Preftoe, with triumphant thank- 
£iliie8s, " I bless G'od I have succeeded be}'ond 
my hopes. After purchasing all iny wishes, I have 
idill enough left for my wants ; what need I 
more? I have suffered considerably by the printer; 
abo in many other instances of disappointment 
and loss ; but still, in the grand points I am suc- 
cessful." Poor years before she had published h^ 
* Beliques of Irish Poetry ;' and by that volume and 
her father's works together she had realized about 
three huadred guineas. With this sum she now 
purcliased an annuity of forty pounds, which was all 
she bad in the world ; for the death of her brother 
and two bankruptcies had, since she lost her father, 
derived Iier of all the little fortune that he had 
left her. Bhe had intended to fellow up the col- 
lection of her father's poetical works with a new 
edition of ' The Fool of Quality,' but that design 
she did not live to accomplish. She died in March 
1793, we presume while she was still youngs se«va<e, 
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of her father's old age, which is all the information 
touching the time when she was bom which he 
thinks fit to afford us in the course of a memoir 
extending to about 130 pages. It is prefixed to 
the second edition of her HeliqueSy published in 
1816. Another case is that of the self-taught 
William Hutton of Birmingham, of whose history 
we have g^ven a sketch in the first part of the 
present work.* He died in 1815 ; and soon after 
his Life written by himself was published, with a 
continuation by his daughter, who had long been 
her father's associate and assistant in various of hii 
literary pursuits. Miss Catherine Hutton, who 
was herself the authoress of several works of 
fiction, died a year or two ago at a great age. 
Nor can we help mentioning the freshest of all 
the instances of this vindication of the memory of a 
literary father by a literary and loving daughter— 
the publication within these few days of a new edi- 
tion of Coleridge's ' Biographia Literaria,' with nu- 
merous annotations, by Mrs. Nelson Coleridge. 
And, even as these last pages are passing through the 
press, we are reminded of another beautiful literary 
association between a brother and a sister, dear 
friends of Coleridge's, by the announcement of the 
death, at the age of eighty-three, of Mary Ann 
Lamb, authoress of ^ Mrs. Leicester's School,' and 

♦ See Pursuit of Knowledge, ^MlYvnX\v\^Wv^. 
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of * Poetry for Children,' and sister of Charles 
Lamb, the author of the golden ' Essays of Elia/ 



rii 

ff But here we must stop. Many additional ex- 
amples might be collected under every head of our 
-subject, but those that have been given will pro- 
bably be thought amply sufficient for the exhibition 
and illustration of it under all its aspects. It has 
been abundantly shown that the pursuit of know- 
ledge may be successfully carried on by women, as 
1>y men, in almost any circumstances. It is a path 
-of enterprise open to all, however they may be 
situated in respect to external things. And, as the 
power of entering upon and persevering in the 
pursuit of knowledge is independent of worldly 
^ circumstances, so also is the result. It is related 
m of Comificia, a Roman poetess who lived in the 
^ reign of Augustus, but none of whose writings 
^ have come down to us, that she used to assign as 
J her great reason for devoting herself to literature 
I and the acquisition of knowledge the indestructi- 
I bility of the gain of which she thence possessed 
herself. It was something oyer which fortune had 
no power. It did not admit of being ever taken 
from her. It became literally and really a part of 
herself. 

As for the adaptation to study, and the conquests 
of intellect, of the female mind in particular^ <\y!l<& 
thing bj which, as commoiiV^ ^i\i«^ ^a Xjs^ v>xs^ 
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Other, it is distinguisbed for the worse from that of 
the other ses, is its inferior appreciation of the 
importance of minute accuracy. Milton has made 
Adam, with some quaintness of efiect, qualify his 
impassioned description of our first mother by ad- 
mitting that, highly endowed as she was in mind as 
well as in form, she was yet, although '^ in outwaid 
show elaborate, of inward less exact ;*' and the woid 
may have been chosen with nnore meaning and 
point than is at first quite apparent. The Toy 
quickness of her understanding betrays a woman in 
regard to this matter. She catches rapidly such a 
general conception and comprehension of a subject 
as may suffice very well for many ordinary pur- 
poses, for talking or writing about it both fluently 
and amusingly, or even to a certain extent in- 
structively, or for getting a considerable aunount 
of practical advantage in various ways out of her 
acquaintance with it. Such being found to be the 
case, anything more is i^t to appear superfluous 
and useless. A more exact knowledge is even 
despised as something pedantic. But pedantry lies 
in the unnecessary or unseasonable display of exact 
knowledge, never in the exactness itself. Women 
should understand more perfectly or more generally 
than they do that for all the higher purposes of 
study knowledge cannot be too exact or minute. 
There is nothing that can be learned with regard 
MBJ subject of study iot ntVMci ^\iafc^«rC\T»A.V^ 
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fbund somewhere or other in the further prosecu- 
tion of the study, or an ignorance or indistinct 
conception of which will not in a greater or lesa 
degree obscure or vitiate the view that the mind 
takes of something that follows. The true student, 
knowing this, reverences accuracy and complete- 
ness of knowledge for its own sake, and without 
reference. to any distinct utility which it may seem 
to have in the particular case; he believes that such 
utility is always inherent in it, whether it may be 
at once discernible or no. In this spirit he will 
no more put up with mere surfax^ knowledge upon 
any point — with such knowledge as will just serve 
the immediate occasion— than he will put up with 
any other cheat or lie. For imperfect knowledge 
is in most cases not merely ignorance, or partial 
ignorance, but positive error or falsehood. It is 
often worse than no knowledge at all. One thing, 
for instance, that even clever and otherwise well 
informed women who write books are apt to be 
very careless about U whatever has anything to do 
with dates or periods of time : one would think that 
they regarded dates as nothing more than cus- 
tomary formalities or ornamental flourishes, carry- 
ing little or no meaning, and any one of which was 
in any place nearly as good as another ; whereas 
the date of an event is often one of its most material 
circumstances, and the length of time dividing the 
successive stages of a story vr\iaX ^vn^Xa ^masii:^ ^ 
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the incidents a principal part of their colour and 
significancy. If I am told simply that an indi- 
vidual did a certain thing, without any specification 
of the time when, the statement may convey hardly 
any idea at all ; if it is stated that he did it at the 
age of twenty, the meaning will be something en- 
tirely different from what it would be if it had heeu 
said that he did it at the age of forty or fifty. But, at 
any rate, even when the right date is immaterial, 
a wrong one must always be misleading, must 
always produce some degree of misconception or I 
confusion. Yet, whenever a date is g^ven, it must 
either be right or wrong, true or fiilse ; whatever 
may be the case with other things, there are no 
dates which are indifferent, that is to say, which 
are neither good nor bad, or which are partly the 
one and partly the other. There are very few 
things, however, after all, any more than dates, 
which can be systematically regarded by a writer 
or student as merely decorative, or for some other 
reason unentitled to careful examination, without 
mischief coming of it Nearly connected too with 
carelessness as to fiicts, of whatever kind they may 
be, is an inadequate feeling of what a serious, earnest 
thing all real study is— what close and persisting 
attention it demands. ^^ Except some professed 
scholars," Gibbon writes in one of his letters to 
Miss Holroyd, <^ I have often observed that women 
ill gieneral read mucVimoT^tWim«i-,\.>AA^^^«^t 
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of a plan, a method, a fixed object, their reading 
is of little benefit to themselves or others." They 
are apt to take up one part of a great subject with 
too little thought of or reference to the other parts 
of it, and to satisfy themselves too easily with the 
interest they may feel in so much of it as they are 
immediately engaged upon, without taking the re- 
quisite pains to combine their knowledge so as to 
obtain a mastery over the whole. Provided, how- 
ever, that this bearing of one part upon another, 
and this survey of the subject in its entire extent, 
be always kept in mind, the particular course that 
may be taken will often be a matter of less import- 
ance ; different methods will suit difiTerent minds. 
The examples that have been given in the Two 
Parts of the present work may furnish many sug- 
g^tions ; but there are ample materials in exist- 
ence for another book, bearing some such title as 
Methods of Study, which, by the help of illus- 
trative narratives and anecdotes, might more fully 
and distinctly indicate the various ways that have 
been and may again be successfully taken in that 
Pursuit of Knowledge, to set forth the pleasures, 
advantages, and general practicability of which is 
the purpose of what has been already written. 

THE END. 

London : Printed by William Clowis ftnd Sov%> ^fcaxoXcft^'aiaweu 
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